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TO HIS GRACE, TAE 


DUKE OF BUCCLEUGH, 
f | 


EARL OF DALKEITH AND DONCASTER, &c. 
| KNIGHT AND COMPANION 


OF THE MOST NOBLE ORDER 


5 


GF THE THISTLE, &c. 


PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY 


Q 
* 


RSS 


or EDINBURGH, a. 


MY LORD 'DVEE, 


T HE following poſthumous A is 
of right inſcribed to your Grace, as it is 
| intirely owing to your decided approbation, * 


and liberal patronage, that it is offered to 
| the 


vi DEDICATION. 
the public, fo long after the ks of the 
author. CBA | zi 

1 2 

Bur, independent of that eircumſtance. 

your Grace's conſtant attention to the in- 
tereſt of your Country, and your judicious 
and ſucceſsful encouragement of Huſban= 
dry, if all its branches, entifle your Grace 
to every mark of reſpeRt which the lovery 
of that art can beſtow, 


+ ; | . ? « 3 ; * of 
p A ne wes & 
W 


Ir would not become me here, to enu- 
metate your Grace's qualities of a wore 
public nature; but 1 may be permitted to 
ſay, that the eſteem, and affection of your 
countrymen, of all ranks, which your 
Grace has ſo long poſſeſſed, demonfirate, 
that the ſteady Exerciſe of the virtues of 
juſtice and humanity cati alone, with cer- 

eh tainty, 


DE DICOATION. vil 
tainty, give to rank and fortune, or to 
eminent talents, a laſting aſcendant in the 


minds of men. 15 
lam, with profound reſpect, 
4 MY LORD DUKE, ö 
Your Grace's 
5 Much obliged, 1 
| N And moſt obedient 
oe Humble ſervant, | 
: | Tas EDI TOR, 
| ; 
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SOME ACCOUNT 


or THE 


T author of the following work, was a 
ſon of the late Reverend Mr Andrew | 
Dickſon, Miniſter of Aberlady, in the county of 
| Eaſt Lothian: He had a liberal education at 
the Univerſity of Edinburgh; and, having a 
very promiſing genius for learning, was always 
deſigned for the church. His father, however, 
having a large farm, he early turned his thoughts 
to agriculture; and, in his youth, paſſing ſome 
pat of his time with the farmers of that opu- 
lent county, who are many of them not unfit to 
converſe with men of letters, he, from them, 
as well as from his own obſervation, acquired 
the exact knowledge of facts, and of the prac- 
tice of huſbandry. Being a man of a very lively 
apprehenſion, of an ardent mind, and of a clear 
i and 


*x SOME ACCOUNT 


and found judgment, he ſoon became an adept 
in any branch of ſcience to which he applied. 

Mr Dickſon was ordained miniſter of Dunſe, 

in the ſhire of 'Berwick, in the year 1750. As 
his ſettlement had been delayed for a conſider- 
able time, on account of a law-ſuit about the 
legality of the preſentation, an oppoſition to him 
was ſtirred up in the pariſh'; but ſuch was the 
ability, good ſenſe, and engaging temper of Mr 
Dickſon, and ſuch the candor and generoſity of 
his conduct, that his moſt ſanguine opponents 
very ſoon became his greateſt friends. 
Our author, reſided for twenty years in Ber- 
wickſhire, where improvements in agriculture 
having been much more recent, and the diſſi- 
cuhiies to be ſurmounted much greater than in 
Eaſt Lothian, he had occaſion there to obſerve 
the molt ſpirited exertions, by the cyltivators of 
land. This change of ſituation enlarged his 
views, and extended his knowledge, on the ſub- 
ject of his favourite purſuit. 

In the year 1770, Mr Dickſon W o 
his native county, having been tranſlated from 
Dunſe to Whittingham, in Eaſt Lothian, where 
he lived but a few years ; he was killed by a 
fall from his horſe, on the 25th of March 1776. 
N 0 
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OF THE AU THOR. «i 


\ 


No man could be more univerſally regretted a- 


mong the circle of his acquaintance, than he 
was; not merely on account of his reſpectable 
abilities as a clergyman and a ſcholar, but ſtill 


more on account of the unbounded benevolence 


of his beart, and the peculiar frankneſs and 
promptitude with which he gave his aſſiſtance i in 
advice, or in credit and ſupport, to thery perſon 
who had the ſmalleſt we to aſk hit 
It was with no ſmall degree of judgnient, 
that Mr Dickſon had eatly ſelected to himſelf 4 
corner of literatufe, for which tlie Hablts of his 
life had peculiarly qualified Rim, and in which 
he was not likely to interfere with © any of his 
opinions, who ſtarted ar the 72 | Wine, "for 
op fame derived from: writing 8 well. He 544 
obſerved with regret, that the beer beg buſhan, 
dry, that had been publiſhed in En ngland, + 255 
ill calculated for the ſoil and climate of Scot- 


4 4644 1 07 


land; and likewile, that 282 of them confited 


mn &s\ — 


not well ſupported by the hiſtory of fafts: : He 


was therefore determined to compoſe |: a. tiſe 


of agriculture, on a plan that ſhould. obviate 


theſe objections. The firſt volume of this trea - 


tile was publiſhed in the year 1 764 ; and the 
ſecond 


_—— 
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ſecond ſome years afterwards z and has ever 
ſince been held, not only to be the book beſt 
adapted to the practice of the Scottiſh farmer, 


but,, upon. the whole, one of. the moſt u 


and Practical treatiſes on the ſubjeR, that b bas” 


ever been publiſhed in Britain. 


The following work is the produce. — Mr i 


Dickſon* 's matureſt years, and, as he. confefles 
himlelf i in the preface, colt him a very great de · 


5 gree of application and labour. The public a 
will judge of the execution. Io che editor, it 


appears to do much honour to the author, and 


to be a very valuable preſent to all who are con- 


verſant in the firſt and moſt aſeful of all the ne; 
ceflary arts. Farmers, in general, are intirely 
gadrant of the language in which the books of 
ancient, huſbandry are written; and there are 


but few of thoſe lovers of the art, who are maſ- 


tets of tbe language, that will take the trouble 
tollelet out of, the ancient authors, i in ſome of 
which there i is no fmall degree of obſcurity, all 
the experiments and 12 that ſuit 13 een 
practice. $ on 


19 15 - $4 w 


his they v will find raed to their hands — the 
author, who has collected under proper heads, 
from the ancient writers whatever i is material 


ta 


5 


* 


to the moderns; has compared. the facts and 
rules together, and has ſet them in one view be. 
fore his readers, both in a Traaſaion, and in 
the original Latin, + His. perfect knowledge a 
the ſubject has enabled him, to. clear vp.many - 
abe, ich che learned, commentators, on 
the Rei Rulfs Scriptoresy being, intrely; igno- 
rant of, huſbandry, had. rendered them more 
obſcure ;. while his Kill in mdderp agriculture 
enabled bim do make a, judicious. cm patiſon; 
between that and the practice of the ancient. 
1 appgars,, fram the, author's, prefice,; which: 
follows,, cha is work, was ready for de, pre 
before his. death; though, by the copy of a let»; 
ter in the editor ' hands, he had not then de 
termined whether he would treat, wirh a honk- 
ſeller, or publiſh it by ſubſcriptian. Butz al- 
though the work was completed for the preſa, 
the candid reader may probably find defects and 
inaccuracies in it, that would have been ſuppliedc 
or corrected, had the author lived to ſuperin- 
tend the preſs. He will alſo reflect, that the 
book was written fully twelve years ago, and 
therefore will make an allowance for there be- 
ing no notice taken in it of improvements or difſ- 
coveries 


* sour "ACCOUNT; &e. 


coveries in huſbandry, that oy have ben made 
ſince that time. ö 

The manuſcript was given to the editor a few 
years ago, by a daughter of the author's, who 
ſurvived him, with a recommendation to do with 


it what he thought beſt for the memory of her 


deceaſed father, and his own friend. After re- 


 vifing it with care, the editor put it into the 
bands of the noble Lord to whom it is inſcribed; 
. with whoſe approbation, and under whoſe pa- | 
tronage, he ventured to offer it to the public, 


in the ſhape in which it now appeats, with little 


doubt wh its 3 8 a favourable reception, 


r | 
bas Tin EDITOR: 
| | & 4 GLENS] 
Sibel} ' | 
Jan. 1. 1788. 
BIT; DEL 
Dolf 
* i 


THE 


AUTHOR's PREFACE. 
3 0 


N the preface to a treatiſe of agriculture, 


publiſhed ſome years ago by the author, he 
took occaſion to obſerve, that he had looked in- 


to ſome of the ancient ruſtic writers, and was 
agreeably ſurpriſed to find, that, notwithſtand- 
ing the great difference of climate, the maxims 
of the ancient Roman farmers are the ſame 
with thoſe of the beſt modern farmers in Bri- 
tain. In conſequence of this, he propoſed, as 
a thing which he imagined would not be unac- 
ceptable, to give as full an account of their huſ- 


bandry, ſo far as the Britiſh farmer is concern. - 


ed, as can be obtained from thoſe writings on 
the ſubject that are {till extent. This he now 
gives to the public, and begs that the critics 


will be merciful ; he expects at leaſt, from their 
candour, that, unleſs well acquainted with the 


ſabje&, they. will not condemn in a few minutes 
what has been produced by years of anxious 
| ſtudy. 


7 
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ſtudy. It is needleſs, however, to mention how 
much labour and time it has actually taken, the 
more, no doubt, as he does not pretend to be an 
adept in philology, nor a profbund critic in claſ- 
fical learning : But he does not regret his pains 
and labour, as he flatters himſelf that he has, 
from his knowledge of the ſubject, thrown ſome 
light on many paſſages of the ruſtic authors, 
which the commentators have left involved in 


darkneſs; and, particularly, has in ſome mea- ' 


fure reſcued the huſbandry of Virgil, that im- 
mortal huſbandman, as well as poet, from the 
miſrepreſentations of thoſe, who, from their ig. 
norance of agriculture, have made him approve 
principles, and recommend practices, which he 
never thought of. | = . 
The original of all the paſſages cited is ed 
= the notes, by which the book has ſwelled to 
a larger ſize than was expected; but this the 
author thought neceſſary, not only becauſe co- 
pies of the ruſtic writers are but rare, but like- 
wiſe, becauſe, i in his tranſlation of many paſſages, 
be differs widely from the generality of the con. 
mentators; by placing the original, therefore, 
in che reader's view, he puts it in his power, 
| without 
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without any trouble, to judge of the proprity af 
or impropriety of the tranſlation. _ 

This account of the huſbandry of the ancients, 5 
may probably be conſidered rather as a matter 


of curioſity, than of utility; But, if communi- 


cating to all the knowledge in the practices in 
the different counties of a kingdom, is reckoned 
important, as no doubt it is, it cannot ſurely. 
be reckoned altogether uſeleſs, to communicate 
to the modern farmer, a knowledge of the prac - 
tices of an ancient nation, famous for wiſdom, 
and whoſe greateſt men applied themſelves to 
the ſtudy and practice of agriculture. In the 
courſe of the work, a variety of reflections were 
ſuggeſted to the author, which he flatters him _ 


ſelf are important, and have an immediate ten- 


dency to improve this uſeful art: He was natu - 
rally led to compare the ancient huſbandry with 
the modern, and although, in the compariſon, 
he has onfly hinted at the practices of the mo- 
derns, yet, from what he has mentioned, it is 
in the reader's power to judge to which of them 
the preference ought to be given. 

The author acknowledges that, in his i inquiry 
into ſome parts of the ſubjeQ, he has not received 
all * latisfaction he deſired: . has not, how- 
IP | a ever, 
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ever, n bei has enbaviuied 
to explain the paſſages that have any relation to 
them, and thereby to throw all the light upon 
them 1 in his power. If the paſſages cited ſhould 
not appear in themſelves to contain any thing 
of ſufficient importance to juſtify the inſerting 
them, let it be conſidered, that they may at leaſt 
be of ſome uſe to any perſon that ſhall attempt 
to penetrate further into the ſubject. © 
I be ſubject is certainly worthy of the confi. 
deration of the learned; and the author will 
think himſelf fortunate, if, by the pains which 
he has taken, he ſhall pave the way to a more 
perfect account of the huſbandry of the ancients, 
by a perſon. of more extenſive knowledge. 

If it is conſidered,” that huſbandry, like other 
branches of natural knowledge, is intirely 
founded on the hiſtory of facts, that the rules 
of it muſt be drawn from the experience of a» 
ges, conveyed: down in authentic accounts; and 
that ſuch a ſeries of obſervations and experi- 
ments, has not occupied the attention of modern 
Europe for much more than an hundred years; 
whereas, this ſcience was an object of careful 
inquiry among the ancients, and the fabje&t of 
innamerable books, from the days of Hefiod, 
| .the 
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the firſt writer on huſbandry, who lived above 
goo years before Chriſt, down to the end of the 
fifth century of our aera, when the Roman em- 
pire was over-run by the Barbarians,” we mult - 


_ confeſs, that the remains of their writings 


on the ſubject, muſt be highly _—_— and 
inſtructive, ö 

But the author not only expects attention to 
his work from the ingenious cultivators of land, 
and from the many ſocieties now eſtabliſned 
through- Britain for the improvement of agri- 
culture, but he likewiſe hopes for the approba- 
tion of all the antiquarians of the kingdom, to 
whom he has opened up a mine of genuine Ro- 
man antiquities, that has hitherto been Lo, ex · 
cept only to a few. 
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FH E wiſdom of the Romans, and theit 
The greateſt men amongſt them applied them- 
ſelves to the ſtudy and practice of it, not only 
in the firſt ages of the ſtate, but alſo after they 
had carried their arms beyond the confines of 
Italy. Among others, particular mention is 
made of Quin&ius Cincinnatus, who delivered 
the Roman army when beſieged by the Equi; 
Caius Fabricius, who conquered the Sabines z 


Curius Dentatus, who drove Pyrrhus out of Ita. - 


ly ;*Attilius Seranus, and Attilius Regulus, 
who commanded againſt the Carthaginians ; 
Cato the Cenſor, and Scipio Africanus the con- 

Vous I. A queror 


7 - 


of ſuch perſons, was certainly brought to great 


lakes in Italy, and the teſtimony of authors in the moſt 


2 INTRODUCTION. | 
queror of Hannibal. Agriculture, in the bands 


perfection, and all its operations performed 
with the greateſt exactneſs and economy. This 
Pliny afſerts, and aſſigns it as the reaſon that, 
in ancient times, there was ſueh plenty of corn 
in Rome. What,” ſays he, was the cauſe of 
© this fruitfulneſs ? Was it, becauſe in thoſe 


© times the lands were cultivated by the hands 
even of generals, the earth, as it is natural to 


© ſuppoſe, delighting to be ploughed with a 
* ſhare adorned with laurels, and by a plough- 
man zwho had been bonoured with,a triumph? 
© or, hecauſe theſe men ploug hed, their fields 
with the ſame diligence. that they pitcbed their 
© camps, and ſowed their corn with the ſame 
K a We n _ in for battle?“ 

28 | e Exactneſ: 


* © Quaenam ergo tantae ubertatis cauſa erat ? Ipſorum 
tunc manibus Imperatorum colebantur agri ; (ut-fas eſt 
eredere) gaudente terra vomere. laureato et triumphali 
aratore : five illi eadem cura ſemina tractabant, qua bella; 
eademque diligentia arva diſponebant, qua ras: * 


| Nat. Hiſt. lib. xy. cap. 111. 


'" The'knowledge of the Romans in d agriculture i is called 
in queſtion by ſome modern authors. The foreſts and 
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Exactneſs and ceconomy in ids 
— agriculture are the natural 


conſequences 
flouriſhing aera of the tate. and particularly of Cato tb 


Cenſor, are mentioned as evidences of this. The extent 
of the foreſts and lakes is no doubt an evidence that Ita- 


ly, as a-country, was not improved in ſuch a manner as 


might have been done; but it is no evidence that agri- 


culture was not brought by the Romans to all the perfec- 


tion of which it is capable. The draining of extenſive 
lakes, and clearing of extenſive foreſts, are works that 
cannot be executed without great labour and expence 3 
and nothing will engage men to encounter theſe but a 


great demand for the produce of improved lands. Ia | 


Italy there was no ſuch demand. The cultivated lands 
were fo fruitful as to ſupply the whole inhabitants at a 
very cheap rate. The proportion between the expegct of 

labour and the price of corn is perhaps the moſt proper 
thing to determine, not only whether the lands of Italy 
were very fruitful, but alſo whether there was any en- 
couragement for expenſive improvements. In the time 
of Cato, a labouring flave coſt L. 503 a few years before 


the birth of Cato, wheat was ſold at the rate of 38s. 6d. 


per quarter; and, for more than 150 years after, did not 
exceed 10 6. Was the proportion between theſe at preſent 
in Britain the ſame, there would be no encouragement 
for expenſive improvements, and indeed very little for the 


| culture of corn. 


It may likewiſe be obſerved, that many of the foreſts 
of Italy were commonties belonging to villages, called 


ef 
s. 


* 
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perſon has only a ſmall portion of land affigned 


Fd 
cemmunia or cympaſcua. As it is expenſive to improve 
theſe, ſo it is difficult to divide them : Neither is this e- 
ver attempted, except when men are encouraged by the 
high price given for the produce of improved lands. » 

If Cato the Cenſor has indeed declared, that agricul- 
ture in Italy was in a low ſtate, the queſtion is determi- 
ned; for this art in his time was perhaps in as great per- 
fection as at any period afterwards : But Cato has not 
ſaid fo. What he ſaid implies not that agriculture in his 
time was not carried on with great ſucceſs, but that gra- 
zing cattle was more profitable. The ſtory, as told by 
Columella, is as follows: Treating of paſturage, he ſays, 
Et nunc. apud noſtros quidem colonos, alia res uberior 
c nulla eſt. Ut etiam M. Cato ctedidit, qui, conſulenti, 
© quam partem rei ruſticae exercendo celeriter locuple- 
< tari poſſet? reſpondet, fi bene paſceret : rurſuſque in- 
© terroganti, quid deinde facjendo ſatis uberes frudus per- 
t cepturus eſſet ? Affymavit, ſi mediocriter paſceret. 

Ceterum de tam ſapiente viro piget dicere, quod eum 
« quidam auctores memorant, eidem quaerenti, quod- 
nam tertium in agricolatione quaeſtuoſum eſſe ? afſer- 
© vaſſe, fi quis vel male paſceret cum praeſertim majus 
« diſpendium ſequatur i inertem et inſcium paſtorem, quam 
« prudentem. diligentemque compendium ;z* Col. lib. vi. 
Praef. This cannot be ſuppoſed to imply any thing 
more than that the profits of paſturage were in his time 


ee EI 5 


to him, and the maintenance of bis family de- 
pends entirely upon its productions, it is natu- 
ral to ſuppoſe that the culture of nnn 
whole attention, KY * 
much higher than the profits of tillage, occaſioned not by 
any defe& in the culture of the lands, but by the high 
price of labour and the low price of corn. Had it been 
Cato's opinion, that, in every caſe, the profits of paſty- 
rage exceed the profits of every kind of culture, he would 
have giyen meadows the firſt place in his liſt of fields 
| ranked by him in order, according to their value to a 
purchaſer ; and yet, in this liſt, he aſſigns them only the 
fifth place ; a certain evidence that he conſidered the o- 
ther crops, when properly cultivated, n 
Sce chap. XXVII. 


* The who 2ng. of ofinizn, that ahis-makone Late - 
brought agriculture ta greater perfection than the an- 
cients, ſenſible of the great influence of an Agrarian law, 
alledge, that equality of fortunes never was legally eſta» 
bliſhed at Rome; and, as an evidence of this, mention 
the cenſus in the reign of Servius Tullius. It is acknow- 
ledged, that, although an equal diviſion of the lands was 
made by Romulus, yet matters could not continue long 
in this ſituation. The Roman ſtate at firſt ſubſiſted chief- 
ly by plunder : As che nobles poſſeſſed the chief offices of - 
the ſtate, they had alſo the chief offices in the army ; 
and, in conſequence of this, obtained the largeſt ſhare of 
the plunder. Some perſons, therefore, ſoon became rich- 
| 2 
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By che firſt Agrarian law among the Romüns, 
h was made by Romulus, tfie quantity of 
tand- allotted to every citizen amounted to no 
* 2 Jugera, equal „ 


er than "IO and could FR — 
Uhoſe who nbhded it. This frequently happened: For, 
All the fiege & Veli by Camillus, the Toldiers were nöt 
paid out of the treaſury, but were obliged to provide for 
heir own maintebatice. Hence, in every expedition, 
many of the people were "obliged to borrow money, for 
Which they paid it the rate of 12 per cint. per am. By 
This high rate of intereſt, the'monied men further enrich- 
ed themſelves. It appears likewiſe, that, after the divi- 
Hon of the lands, ſome of the citizens ſoon diſpoſed of 
| their ſhares, and reſided within the walls 6f che city. 
Hence the early diſtindtion between the country tribes and 
Uioſe of che town; the latter of Which, being idle and 
Horhful, were not reckoned fo honourable as thoſe of the 
country. Ruſticae tribus laudatiſſimae eorum, qui rura 
© haberent. Urbanae vero, in quas transferri i ignominĩa 
„ eſſet, deſidiae probro:' Plin. Nat. Hift: Hb. xvan. cap. 
it. But, though perſons were not confined to the quan» 
uty allotted to each citizen, yet there was fuch a number 
c great men that poſſeſſed no more than this ſmall por- 
Bon, for the ' courſe of near 506 years from the building 
er "the city, that the fame effect muſt have been produced 
im the improvement of agrieulture, e 6: 
br bad been enforced eee 


2 
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liſh; or 98 — 2x96] Scorch e Pliny 
enpyeſoly declates, that no perſon was allowed a 


larger ſhare f. Agteeable to this, we find; that, 


when the · Romans divided the conquered lands, 
they gave to every hundred men 200 jugera, 
which 200 * were, from the "WAA rs 


Bina PPS "ed diviſa veritim, 
&c. Var. de R. R. lib. 1. cap. x. A jugerum, according 
to Columella, contains 28800 ſquare feet. « Actus quadra- 
© tus undique finitur pedibus cr. Hoe duplicatum facit 
jugerum. Ergo, ut dixi, duo actus jugerum eſſeiunt lots 
gitudine pedum cexł latitudine pedum cxx; quae utras· 


« que ſummae inter fe multiplicatae quadratorum faciunt 


pedum viginti oo millia et ocingentos; Col. lib. v. cap. 
1. The Roman foot, according to Door Arbuthmot, 
contains 11.604 Engliſh inches ; the Roman ſquare foot 
is therefore to the Engliſh ſquare foot as 134.65 is to 
144 ; fo that 28800, the number of ſquare feet Roman 
in a jugerum, is equal to 26930.56 ſquare: feet Engliſh, 


The Engliſh acre contains 43560 ſquare feet; the jage- 


rum, therefore, is-only-.618 parts of an Engliſh acres The 
I e er i Pop. pe brag 

weeds 1. 491 parts of a Scotch acre. | 
+ Bina tunc jugera pop. Rom. ſatis erant, nullique 
majorem nodum ut; Plin. Nat. nn 
cap. It, | 4 
1 Centuriis, quarem mae wan cas woe 
bulum 
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. + After the expulſion of the kings, there was a 
| ſecond Agrarian law, by which 7 jugera, equal 
*  . to 4-326 acres Engliſh, and to 3.437 acres 
: Scotch, were allotted to each citizen *. | 


The 


bulum datum eſt ex eo; cum antiqui Romanorum agrum 
ex hoſte captum victori populo per bina jugera partiti 
ſunt, centenis hominibus ducentena jugera dederunt,. et 
ex hoc facto centuria juſte appellata eſt ; Siculus Flaccus 
. de cond. agr. 
Ejuſdem gentis C. Lieinius tribunus pleb. cum eſſet 
poſt reges exactos annis cc primus populum, ad lo- 
ges accipiundas in ſeptem jugera forenſia, e comitio o- 
duxit; Var. de R. R. lib. 1. cap. 11. 
- Tdeoque poſt reges exactos Liciniana illa 1 
quae plebis tribuhus viritim diviſerat, majores quaeſtus 
antiquis retulere, quam nunc nobis praebent 9 
vervacta; Col. lib. 1. cap. 111. 
. Cui ſeptem jugera non eſſent ſatis. Haec autem men ; 
ſura plebei poſt exactos reges aſſignata > Plin. Nat. 
FHiſt. lib. xy1n1. cap. 111. 
I have cited ieee 
tioned ; becauſe commentators are not agreed at what 
time it was enacted, whether ſoon after the expulſion of 
the kings in the time of Caius Licinius, one of the firſt 
tribunes, or under the tribuneſhip of Licinius Stolo, who 
procured for the people another law, by which no perſon 
was allowed to poſſeſs more than 5oo jugera, The gene- 
rality of the commentators ſeem to be of opinion, that it 
was 
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be a jugera at firſt 8 each citiaen 
were certainly cultivated with the ſpade ; and 


hence 


was a law of Licinius Stolo, and ſome of them, hat 
there was only one law relating to this matter, conſiſting 
of two parts, by the one fixing the minimum, and by thi 
other the maximum. There are, however; ſeveral fas 
mentioned, that ſeem to fix the date of this law before the 
time of Licinius Stolo. Immediately after the taking of 
Veii, 20 years before he was tribune, the conquered lands 
were divided, and 7 jugera, by a decree of thie ſenate, 
were alſigned to each of the citizens, not only to _ 
of families, but alſo to every freeman come to age. 

« deoque ea viftoria lata patribus fun, or, tag 
ſerentibus conſulibus,. ſenutuſconſaltum kexet, ut agti 
« Veientani ſeptena jugera plebi dividerentur; nec patri- 
hus familiae tantum, ſed ut omnium in domo liberorum 
2 capitum ratio haberetur; Tit. Liv. lib. v. cap. 30. This | 
ſeems to ſuperſede the neceſſity of inſiſting upon a diſtri 
bution of this kind under the tribuneſhip of Solo. 
: The manner in which Columella mentions the ) „gere 
aſſigned to each citizen by the Licinian law, Gppoſes | 
that none at that time were poſſeſſed of 500 jugera.' He 
makes a compariſon between the crops in his own time 
raiſed upon their extenſive fallows, and thoſe raiſed upon 
the ſmall fields of 7 jugera, afligned to each citizen by the 
Licinian law. Now, this compariſon is abſurd, upon the | 
ſuppoſition that 7 enges yo anly the apo LE 
auy perſon by tage), 

Vor. .* B | "14111 #3 3) 5 4 T5 bus 
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bence it is; that we find the ſpade often mens 


» . 
» " 
©, 
ww 8 «K I 
4 
* © my 


- ho axpullon of kn i mention i ll th paf- 


| ſages cited; and a good reaſon cannot be given for this, 


but upon the ſuppoſition that the law alluded to was e- 
nacted ſoon after that event. It is certain that; ſoon af - 
ter, there was a violent contdſt between the nobles and 
people about an Agrarian law, in which the people pre- 
vailed ; it is natural, therefore, to ſuppgſe that this is the 
law, and that it received its name from C. Licinius, one 
of the firſt tribunes, by Wy I 


 frſt propoſed. 7 
T be ſtory told of Quinct. n 


dence of this. He was choſen Pictator in the 296th year 
of the city, more than 40 years before the tribuneſbip of 
Stolo. At that time, it is ſaid, that he poſſeſſed only 4 


| Jugera ; and the reaſon given for his poſſeſſing only 4.8, 
that he had mortgaged the other 3 for a friend. Botk 
. Columella and Pliny mention only 4 Jugera ; and Val. 
Maximus ſays, . Eque magna latifundia L. Quinctii Cin- 


s cinnati fuerunt: ſeptem enim jugera agri poſſedit z ex 
o # hiſque tria, quae pro amico ad aerarium oblignaverat, 
s mulctae nomine amilit ;* Lib. iv. cap. w. This fuppo- 
ſes, that, in his time, the r of land N law 
was 7 jugera. + = | 
The only difficulty is, , that Varro mentions the 365th | 


Fear of the city, more than an hundred years after the 


ales of the kings: But it. bn 
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wards allotted could-not be cultivated with the 
plough, ſuppoſing matters to have been in the = 
_ fame ſituation as in later times; for the whole 
quantity is ſcarcely ſufficient for the mainte · 
nance of one yoke of oxen. Attilius Regulus, 
. in his letter from Africa to the ſenate, mentions | 
two labourers on his 7 jugera farm, a villicus 
and hired ſervant. If the land had been plough⸗ 
ed, one certainly would have been ſufficient; 
He mentions his labouring utenſils, but no OH - 
en“. wenn | 
farms 
* in this . has been lſteted in fas hg, 
To make it anſwer to the law of Stolo, inſtead of cer x 
it ought to be ccel xxx 5 and, indeed, about the g65th 
2222 to have been 
ne, except the dividing of the lands of Veil, which was 
25 a voluntary decree of the ſenate. As there 
feems, therefore, to be an error in the number, it is pro- 
bable that, in place of cccuxv, it was originally ccxxv, 
which anſwers to the time when the people prevailed in 
the Agrarian law, being $5 years after the firſt tribunes 
were choſen, and 16 after the expulſion of the kings. 
* Attilius Regulus, &c. conſulibus fcriplit ; Villieum 
in agello, quem ſeptem jugerum in Pupinia habebat, mor- 


tuum eſſe, occaſionemque nactum mereenarium, amoty— 


inde ruſtico inſtrumento difceſſiſſe j Val. Max. lib. rv. cage 


iy, — 
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farms were cultivated with the ſpade 3 or, it + 
with the plough, large paſtures muſt have bo- 
| Jonged to each, or oxen muſt have been let out 
for hire. 

The cuſtom of Hiftributing the 3 
3 eee eee eee eee 
== nued to be obſerved in later times. This me- 
; thod was obſerved after the taking of Taren- 
tum. Notwithſtanding the great ſervices that 

Curius Dentatùhs had done in this war, the ſe- 
nate offered him no more than 50 fugera, which 

he rejected, contenting himſelf with 7, the * 
tity aſſigned to every citizen 4. 

Although, in the diviſion of the lands, an 
equal quantity was allotted to each of the citi- 
ens without diſtinction, yet nothing was done 
to prevent any of them from acquiring more. 
an 'each of the ſoldiers had received his 
C i” earch of the kings, and 105 
aſter the law of Stolo. 

4 Idem (Curius) cum Italia Pyrrhum regem exegiſſet, 
nihil omnino ex praeda regia, quae exercitum urbemque 
"Gitaverat, attigit. Deeretis etiam a ſenatu ſeptem juge- 
Fibus agri populo, ſibi autem quinquaginta, popularis aſ- 
ſignationis modum non exceſſit: parum idoneum rei- 
publicae civem exiſtimans, qui eo, quod reliquis tribuere- 
tur, contentus non eſſet; Val. Max, lib. iv. cap. nt: 
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are of the conquered lands, the remainder | 
was ſold by the quaeſtors. - The Sabine lands 
o jſugera*. So it 'is 
probable were the lands of Tarentum, and that 
it was one of thoſe lots that was offered to Cur. 


were divided into lots | 


Dentatus. No perſon was prohibited from ac- 
quiring as large 'a landed eftate as he could, til! 
the law of Stole, by which no perſon was allow. 


enen 


„ vt vero e omnium e potiti 7 agros 
alios ex hoſte captos in victorem populum partiti ſunt, a- 
nos vero agros vendiderunt, ut Sabinorum ager qui dici- 


tur quaeſtorius. Eum limitibus actis diviſerunt, et denis 


quibuſque actibus laterculi quinquagena jugera incluſe- 


runt, atque ita per quaeſtores populo Romano vendide- 


runt; Sic. Flaccus, de cond. Agrorum. 
+ Varro de R. R. lib. 1. cap. 11. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. 


xvii. cap. in. Val. Maximus, lib. vin. cap. vi. Tit. 


Liv. lib. vi. When this law was enacted, it is very pro- 
bable that there were many of the Romans that had e- 


ſtates of this extent: It is not a little ſurpriſing, then, 
that the ſenate, 105 years after, when there was a very 


great acquiſition of territory, ſhould offer no more than 
So jugera to the conſul and commander by whoſe bravery 


and conduct this additional territory was acquired. It 
is ſtill more ſurpriſing that, 300 years after, the-Gracchi . 
mould attempt & law to prevent perſons from poſlefling 


— 
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This law was at firſt executed: with rigous 


Stolo himſelf was condemned for having more, 
though the overplus was in his ſon's name. It 
ſeems alſo to have been obſeryed many years 


after. | Pliny, when mentioning the prices of 


corn in ancient times, informs us, that, when 


Metellus led elephants in triumph, a modius of 


Far was ſold for an as, and that this low price 
was not owing to large eſtates ; for that, by the 
law of Stolo, no perſon could poſſeſs more than 


500 yugera *. According to Pliny, therefore, 


the 


any more Iban 200 jugera in Italy: Gracchus, &. — 
Praeterea legem tulit, ne quis in Italia amplius quam 
duocenta jugera poſſideret. Intelligebat enim contra jus 


eſſe, majorum modum poſſidere, quam qui ab ipſo poſli- 


dente coli poſſit; Sic. Flaccus de conditione agrorum. 
Were it not, therefore, that all the above mentioned au- 
thors agree in repreſenting 5300 as the number of jugera 


to which the eſtates in Italy were confined, and that Liyy 


and Val. Maximus expreſsly declare that Stolo was con- 
demned for having 100 jugera, I ſhould conclude that 


the maximum eſtabliſhed by law was only 50 jugera, as is 


mentioned by Columella, lib. 1. cap. 111. | 
Mletellus in triumpho plurimos duxit elephantos, wy 
bus ſingulis farris modios fuiſſe.— Nec e latifundiis ſingu- 
lorum contingebat arcentium vicinos. Quippe etiam lege 
Stolonis Licinii incluſo modo jugerum; Plin. Nat. 
Hiſt: lib, vin. cap. 311, 


- 4d — Wag” 
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the la of Stolo was in force at that tinie} which 


was in the 502d year of the city . It is natu - 


nal: to ſuppoſe, that it was likewiſe in force in — 


the time of the Gracchi, otherwiſe they would 
not have attempted to reduce eſtates to 200 ju- 
gera. Had the eſtates in Italy exceeded: 500 
they would naturally have attempted . to re- 
new and enforce the old lx. 
But, though the Roman citizens were Mins | 
ed by law to poſſeſs 300 jugera, yet it appears, 
from the paſſages cited, that Cincinnatus had 
only 43 and that, as late as the firſt Punio war, 
there were ſome of the greateſt men that had 
no more than 7. That there were à great many 
in this ſituation cannot be doubted: For the 
reaſon of mentioning ſome of them is not be- 
cauſe they were fit in poſſeſſing only 7 
jugera, but becauſe they happened to be called 
to the moſt important ſervices, which they ea exe 
cuted with courage, conduct, and ſucceſs. | 
As agriculture, in the hands of men of fuck 
wiſdom and nemo, was certainly ei to 
8 e anno kn quarto, 
vigoria L. Metelli, pontificis in Sicilia de poenis captos. 
Centum quadraginta duo fuere tranſvecti ratibus, quae 
doliorum conſertis ordinibus impoſuerat. Verrius eos 
pugnaſſe in circo tradit ; Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib, vin. cap. vr. 
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great perfection, ſo the Roman ruſtic writers 
deſerve the greateſt confidence. For, inſtead 
of ſchemes produced by a lively imagination, 
which we receive but too frequently from au- 
of agriculture, we have good reaſon to believe 
count of the moſt approved practices; practices. 
too, the goodneſs of which they themſelves had 
experienced. The writings of ſix of theſe au- 
Varro, Virgil, Columella, Pliny, and Palladius. 
There were many more whoſe writings are loſt, 
and of whom, therefore, we know little more 

than their names. There were alſo many Greek 
vriters on this ſubje&. Columella makes men. 
tion of forty -, and Varro of fifty f. Of theſe 
there are a few whoſe writings have deen Pre» 
ferved. Among theſe few are Heſiod, Leno: 
phon, and Theophraſtus. Beſides the Greek 
writers, Columella mentions ten Roman authors 
on this ſubjeft; among them Cato, Varro, and 
Virgil f. Not met Varro and Columella, but 

95 "Pliny 


_ cal. lib. 1. ap. t. 


+ Var. de R. R. lib. 1 cap, 1 1. 
e * 
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Pliny likewiſe, take particular notice of Mago 


the Carthaginian, whoſe twenty-eight books of 
huſbandry, after the deſtruction of Carthage; 
were, by order of the ſenate, tranſlated into the 
Latin language . After Columella, wrote Pli - 
ny and Palladins, whoſe writings upon agricul- 
ture are amongſt the number of thoſe extant; 
In the number of the writings on this ſubje&@ 
that are loſt, are thoſe of Tremellius Scrofa, 
which all lovers of agriculture muſt regret, not 
becauſe Columella ſays that he had rendered 
agriculture eloquent +, but on account of what 
Varro ſays of his farms. I ſee,” ſays he, Cn. 
© Tremellius Scrofa coming hither, who is recs 
© koned the moſt ſkilful of the Romans in agri- 
culture, and moſt juſtly; for his farms are to 

. many, 


Et duces Xetiophon et Poenus etiam Mago; cui 


| quidem tantum honorem ſenatus noſter habuit, Cartha- 


gine capta, ut cum regulis Africae bibliothecas donaret, 
unlus ejus xxrix volumina cenſeret in Latinam linguam 
transferenda, cum jam M. Cato praecepta condidiſſet 


Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. XVIII. cap. 111. Col. lib. 1. * 1. 
Var. lib. 1. cap. 1. — 


+ Ac deinde Scrofam — , qui eam 28 . 
reddidit z Col. lib. 1. cap. 1; 
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© manyy on account of their culture, a more a- 
© precable ſpectacle than the royally ortbmented 
*-edifices of others. 
* *Akhough it is ſuppoſed that e . 


all other arty are brought to great perſection 
the-prefent age, yet I am perſuaded, r 
ednſider the attention, genius, and knowledge 
of the ancients, and particularly of the Romans, 
will de convinced that ſomething uſeful and im- 
portant may be learned from a knowledge of 
their practices in huſbandry. The defign of 
this treatiſe is to give as full an account of theſe 
as can be obtained from their authors on the 
fubject, and to apply them for the improvement 
of modern agriculture. J propoſe likewiſe to 


compare the practices of the ahcietits with che 


moſt approved practices of the moderns. From 
this compariſon, it will probably appear evident 


Video hue venire Cn. Tremellium -Scrofam, virum 
omnibus virtutibus politum, qui de agricultura Romanus 
peritiſſimus exiſtimatur. Annon jure inquam? Fundi 
enim ejus propter culturam jucundiore ſpectaculo ſunt 
mulzis, quam regie polita acdificia aliorum ; Var. de R. R. 
lib. 1. cap. 11. 
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to all, that if, in the knowledge of the theory of 
agriculture, the ancient farmers are inferior to 
our modern improvers, yet, in attention to cir- 
cumſtances and exactneſs of execution, they are 
greatly ſuperior. 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN 
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HUSBANDRY. 


E 


Of the Villa. 


N the firſt ages of the commonwealth, the 

villas of the Romans were very- plain and 
ſmall, ſuitable to the plain manners of the people, 
and adapted to the ſmall ſize of their farms: 
But, when they had extended their empire, 
when they had become rich and luxurious, and 
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particular perſons were poſſeſſed of large landed 
eſtates, then the villas became large and magni- 
figent. In the time of Valerius Maximus, there 
were villas that covered more ground than was 
in the eſtates of ſome of the ancient nobles, 
Now, fays he, © thoſe think themſelves very 
much confined whoſe houſes are not more ex- 
e tenfive than the fields of Cincinnatus . In 
the days of Cato, it is probable that they had 
begun to extend their villas conſiderably, which 
makes him give a caution to the proprietors of 
land not to be raſh in building. He recom- 
mends to them to ſow and plant in their youth, 

but not to build till ſomewhat advanced in years. 
His words axe remarkable; A landholder, 

ſays he, ſhould apply himſelf to the planting 
< of his fields early in his youth; but he ought 
to think long before he builds. He ought 
* not to think about planting ; but he ought to 
do it. When he is about thirty-ſix years of 
tape, he may build, provided his fields are 
1 * | 

e ha Jaded Pliay 


Ag ak ſe habitare nunc putat, cujus domus tan- 
wm patet, quanquam Cincinnati rura patuerunt; Val. 
Mas. lib, 3Vs cap. . f. 2. | | 7 

+4: Prigas adoleſcentia patrem familiae agrum conſerere 


dere 
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Pliny likewife tnentiomꝭ this mim: Men,” 
fays he, ſhould plant in their youth, und met 
then ought not to be in a hurry, but tube time 
to conſider. It is beſt, according to the pro- 
verb, to profit by the folly of others d 
The labouring oxen in Italy in the time of i 
Romans were fed, for ſeveral months in the year, 
the fig, the olive, and other trees, was very uſe- 
ful in the family. This is the reaſon that theſe 
authors recommend greater attention to Ir 
ing than building. 555 
Cato gives a S 
rection with reſpet̃t to the ſize of the buildings 
of the villa. Build,“ Tays he, in ſuch a man- 
« ner, that your villa may not need a farm, nor 
. . © your 


ſtudere oportet, acdificare diu cogitare oportet; oonſerere 
cogitare non oportet. Ubi aetas acceſlit ad annos -zxrvs, 
tum aedificare oportet, ſi agrum conſitum habeas ; Cat. 
cap. 111. 

Fundum in adoleſcentia conſerendum fine cuncta- 
tione, aedificandum non niſl eenſuo agro; tunc quoque 
cunctanter; optimumque eſt (ut vulgo diaere) alieua aa 


fania frui; LN. 
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« your farm need a villa . Varro aſſigns pro- 
per reaſons for this. In not attending,” ſays 
he, to the meaſure of the farm, many have 
© gone wrong. Some have made the villa much 
© ſmaller, and others much larger than the farm 
© required. | One of theſe is contrary to a man's 
< intereſt, and the other hurtful to the produce 
of his lands: For we both build and repait 
the larger buildings at a greater. expence 
than is neceſſary; and, when the. buildings 
© are leſs than what the farm requires, the 
fruits are in danger of being deſtroyed f.. 
Columella expreſſes himſelf to the ſame purpoſe, 
and mentions two perſons in particular who had 
fallen into each of the extremes. I remem- | 
| © ber,” ſays he, * that many have erred in this 
"ſs as theſe moſt excellent men did, L. Lu- 
4 © cullus 


Ita acdifices, ne villa a quaerat, neve fundus 
inen, Cat. cap. 111. 

+ In modo fundi non animadverſo lapfi ſunt multi, 
quod alii villam minus magnam fecerunt quam modus 
poſtulavit, alil majorem, cum utrumque fit contra rem 
 familiarem ac frudtum; majora enim tea et aedificamus 

f pluris, et tuemur, ſumptu majore; minora cum ſunt 
quam poſtulat fundus, fructus ſolent diſperire ; Var. de 
EK. R. lib. 1. cap. xt. 
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* cullus and Q. Scaevola, one of whom built a a 
villa much larger, and the other much leſs, 
than the farm required.. A little after, he 


_ cites the paſſage from Cato already mentioned, 
"and approves of the maxim which it contains. 


Pliny likewiſe mentions this maxim of Cato's, 
and ſays that it was approved of; at the fame 
time, he takes notice of the errors of L. Lucullus 
and Q. Scaevola in the ſame manner at Colu- 
mella does; adding, what it is natural to ſup, 
poſe, from the characters of the men, that it 
was the farm of Scaevola that needed the vi/la, 
and the villa of Lucullus that needed the farm. 
Upon this he makes an obſervation not a little 
curious, that Lucullus had thereby rendered 


_ himſelf liable to the chaſtiſement of the Cenfors, 


having leſs occaſion to plough his lands than to 
clean his houſe. * In this caſe,” ſays he, © to 
* plough leſs than to ſweep was a foundation for 
the chaſtiſement of the Cenſors .“ In another 


Vos bo” | D N paſſage, 


* Multos enim deerraſſe memoria prodidit, ſicut prae- 
ſtantiſſimos viros L. Lucullum et Q. Scaevolam, quorum 
alter majores, alter minus amplas, quam poſtulavit modus 
agri, villas extruxit, eum utrumque {it contra rem ſamilia- 
rem; Col. lib. 1, cap. iv. 


+ Modus hic probatur, ut neque fundus villam quae. 
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paſſage, after mentioning the proverb, It is 
© beſt to profit by the folly of others, he adds, 
© Tt ſhould be built in ſuch a manner, that the 


© keeping it in repair may not be too heavy an 


© expence *. 
Palladius is more particular in this than any 


of the other authors; and he proportions the 
expence of the building to the rent, or- the pro- 
fits ariſing from the farm. An edifice,” ſays 


| he, © ſhould be built according to the value of 


© the farm and fortune of the maſter, which, 
* mmoderately undertaken, it is commonly more 
© difficult to ſupport than to build. The large- 
© neſs of it ſhould be ſo eſtimated, that, if any 
© thing ſhall happen to deſtroy it, it may be re- 
© built by one, or at moſt by two year's rent or 
© profits of the farm in which it is placed f.“ 

4 1 Some 


rat, neque villa fundum; non ut fecerunt juxta diverſis 
eadem aetate exemplis L. Lucullus et Q. Scaevola, cum 
villa Scaevolae fundus careret, villa Luculli agro. Quo 
in genere cenſoria caſtigatio erat minus arare quam ver- 
rere; Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. XVIII. cap vi. 
* Sed ita, ut villarum tutela non ſit oneri; Plin. Nat. 
Hiſt. lib. xviiI. cap. vi. | 
+ Adificium pro agri merito, et pro fortuna domini 
eportet inſtitui; quod * W ſumptum, diffi- 
. 
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Some of theſe authors give particular diree- 
tions about the poſition of the villa, and the fi- 
tuation of its different parts. Some art, ſays 
Pliny, © is required in this. C. Marius, of a 
very mean family, ſeven times conſul, placed a 
« villa in the lands of Miſenum, with ſuch ſkill 
© in the contrivance, that Sylla Felix ſaid, that 
all others in this reſpe& were blind, when com- 
« pared to him *.* All of them advile, that it 
ſhall not be placed near a marſh, nor fronting a 
river. 'Pliny cites the authority of Homer for 
this T. Varro ſays, that ſuch a ſituation is cold 
in winter and unhealthful in ſummer ; that, in 


ſuch a place, there are many ſmall inſects that, 
| though 


cilius eſt ſuſtinere quam condere. Ita igitur aeſtimanda 
eſt jus magnitudo, ut fi aliquis caſus incurrerit, ex agro, 
in quo eſt, unius anni, aut multum, biennii penſione repa- 
retur ; Pal. lib. 1. tit. vin. 

Nec hoc fine arte quadam eſt, Noviſſimus villam in 
Miſenenſi poſuit C. Marius ſepties Conſul, ſed peritia ca- 
ſtrametandi, fic ut comparatos ei caeteros etiam Sylla Fe- 
lix caecos fuiſſe diceret; Plin. Nat. Hiſt, lib. xy. cap. 
vit. 

+ Convenit nec juxta paludes ponendam eſſe, neque ad- 
verſo amne. Quanquam Homerus omnino e flumine 
ſemper antelucanas auras inſalubres veriſſime tradidit j 
Ibid. 3 | + 
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though inviſible, enter the body at the mouth 
and noſtrils, and occaſion diſeaſes *. Palladius 


gives reaſons of the ſame Kind 4. Beſides this, 


Varro directs, that, if poſſible, it ſhall be placed 
at the foot of a mountain covered with woods, 


in ſuch a manner as to be expoſed to the moſt 


healthful winds, and to enjoy the ſun m winter 
and the ſhade in ſummer. An eaft expoſure, he 


thinks, is the beſt for this purpoſe J. Palladius 


propoſes, 


Sin cogare N flumen aedificare, l 
ne adverſum eum ponas: Hieme enim fiet vehementer 
frigida, et aeſtate non ſalubris. Advertendum etiam fi 
qua erunt loca paluſtria, et propter eaſdem cauſas, et quod 
areſcunt, creſcunt animalia quaedam minuta, quae non 
poſſunt oculi conſequi, et per ara intus in corpus per os 
ac nares perveniunt, atque efficiunt difficiles nn Var. 
de R. R. lib. 1. cap. xn. 

1 Si vicinus eſt fluvius, ubi ſtatuimus fabricae ſedem pa- 
rare, ejus debemus explorare naturam, quia plerumque 
quod exhalat, inimicum eſt; a quo (fi talis fit) conveniet 
refugere conditorem. Palus tamen omni modo vitanda 
eſt ; praecipue quae ab auſtro eſt, vel oecidente; et ſiccari 
conſuevit aeſtate, propter peſtilentiam, vel animalia ini- 
mica, quae generat ; Pal. lib. f. tit. vi. | 

+ Dandum operam, ut potiſſimum ſub, radicibus mon- 
tis ſilveſtris villam ponas, ubi paſtiones ſint lazae, ita ut 
contra ventos, qui Tec in agro flabunt. Quae, 

poſita 
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propoſes, that, for the ſame purpoſe, the villa 
ſhall front the ſouth-eaſt ; that the praztorium, or 
maſter's houſe, ſhall be a little higher than the 
reſt of the villa, both to ſecure the foundations, 
and to have a more agreeable proſpect “. It is 
probable that both theſe authors have Italy par- 
ticularly in view: But Pliny extends his views 
further; for he ſays, that the villa in warm cli. 
mates ought to front the north, in cold climates 
the ſouth, and in temperate climates the eaſt . 
Columella is more particular than any of the 
other authors, both in giving directions as to 
the ſitvation of the villa, and giving reaſons for 


the 


poſita eſt ad exortus aequinoctiales, aptiſſima, quod ae- 
ſtate habet umbram, hieme ſolem; Var. de R. R. lib. 1. 
cap. x11. 

* Sed totus fabricae tractus unius lateris longitudine, 
in quo frons erit, meridianam partem reſpiciat, in primo 
angulo excipiens ortum ſolis hiberni, et paululum ab oc- 

dente avertatur hiemali. Ita proveniet, ut per hiemem 
fole illuſtretur, et calores ejus aeſtate non ſentiat.— Ipſius 
autem praetorii ſitus fit loco aliquatenus erectiore et ſie- 
ciore quam caetera; et propter injuriam fundamentorum, 
et ut coelo fruatur aſpectu; Pal. lib. 1. tit. vin. 

+ Spectare in aeſtuoſis locis ſeptentriones debet, meris 
diem in frigidis ; in temperatis exortum —— 7 
Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. xvnnt cap. vir. 
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the ſituation he recommends. To give, there. 


fore, a proper idea of the attention of the Ro. 
mans in this article, it may not be amiſs to tranſ- 


late the whole paſſage. After mentioning the 
conveniency of water, and giving a deſcription 
of the different kinds, he proceeds thus: Run. 
© ning brooks have great influence in modera- 
© ting the heats of ſummer, and in rendering fi- 
© tuations more agreeable. If they are of ſweet 
© water, and the poſition of the place allows, 
they ought, in my opinion, to be conducted to 
© the villa: But, if there is a river far removed 
from the hills, and if the healthfulneſs of the 
© country and the height of the banks allow the 
© villa to be placed by its ſtream, it is better to 
© have the river behind than before. Care 
© ſhould be taken, likewiſe, to have the front of 
c the edifice turned away from the winds, which 
© in that country are hurtful, and to have it ex- 


© poſed to ſuch as are falutary ; for there are 
© many rivers covered with exhaled miſts in ſum- 


mer, and cold clouds in winter, which, if they 


© arenot diſperſed by the force of blowing winds, 
gare fatal to men and cattle. In healthful pla- 
ces, as I have ſaid, the villa ſhould front the 
* eaſt or ſouth; and in thick cloudy climatgs it 
; | * ſhould 
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« ſhould front the north. A villa is always pro- 
« perly placed upon the ſea, when ſo near as to 
© be beat and dafhed with the waves. It ſhould 
© never be removed from the bank to a little di- 
« ſtance from the ſhore; for it is better to retire 
to a conſiderable diſtance, than only a ſhort 
ay; becauſe the air is groſſer at a little di- 
« ſtance than at a greater, or immediately on 
the ſhore®. Neither indeed ſhould a villa be 
* ſituated near a*marſh, or by a military road; 
for the heats exhale from the marſh a noxious 
vapour, and bring to life inſets armed with 
« (tings, which fly againſt us in the thickeſt 
« \warms; from it likewiſe come forth the plagues 
| © of water ſnakes and ſerpents, being deſtitute 
© of the winter pools; theſe, envenomed with 
mud and putrified filth, often occaſion hidden 

* diſeaſes, 


* This paſſage is tranſlated by Mr. Caſtell, in his illuſ- 
tration of the villas of the ancients, in a ſenſe very diffe- 
rent from what it is here tranſlated ; he makes Columella 
forbid the vi/la to be placed near the ſea; if this is the 
meaning of the paſſage, very little regard was paid to the 
diredtion; for we find, from the younger Pliny, that not E 
only his own villa of Laurentinum, but many other villas 
in the neighbourhood, were ſituated immediately on the 
ſhore. 
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c diſeaſes, the cauſes of which phyſicians cannot 
< find out. Beſides theſe, there is, through the 
© whole year, a kind of ſeurf and moiſture, 
5 which conſumes the ruſtic inſtruments, rots 
the houſchold furniture, and fpoils the fruits 
© of the earth, both before and after they are 
© laid up. A highway is likewiſe pernicious, 
© both by reaſon of the ravages of the travellers 
© that paſs along, and the continual viſits of thoſe 
vho are on jaunts of pleaſure. To ſhun all in- 
* conveniences of this kind, a villa, in my opi- 
© nion, ought to be placed neither on a highway, 
+ nor in a peſtilential country, but in a retired 
and open ſituation fronting the eaſt ; for this 
< poſition equally expoſes the villa to the ſum. 
© mer, and defends it from the winter winds. 
© In proportion as the ground where the villa 
* ſtands declines to the eaſt, the more freely it 
© receives the winds of ſummer, is the leſs in- 
© feſted with the ſtorms of winter, and better 
* warmed by the morning ſun, to liquify the 
frozen dews. Theſe things are of great im- 
* portance, as that place is reckoned unhealth- 
* ful, which is not expoſed to the ſun and dry 
* winds; for there is nothing but theſe that can 


+ dry up or wipe off the nocturnal hoar froſt, 


* and 
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© and that ruſt and filth which fall upon and 
* adhere to every thing ; and which, as they are 
6 hurtful to men, ſo likewiſe to > to plants, 
and to fruits *,” 

a Caeterum ad aeſtuum temperandos calores, et amoe- 
nitatem locorum, plurimum conferunt ſalientes rivi, quos, 
ſi conditio loci patietur, qualeſcunque, dummodo dulces, 
utique perducendos in villam cenſeo. Sin ſummotus lon- 
gius a collibus erit amnis, et loci ſalubritas, editiorque 
ſitus ripae permittet ſuperponere villam profluenti; cavens 
dum tamen erit, ut a tergo potius quam prae ſe flumen 
habeat, et ut acdificii frons averſa it ab infeſtis ejus regi ; 
onis ventis, et amiciſſimis adverſa; cum plerique amnes 
aeſtate vaporatis, hieme frigidis nebulis caligent; quae, 
niſi vi majore inſpirantium ventorum ſubmoventur, pecu- 
dibus hominibuſque conferunt peſtem. Optime autem 
ſalubribus, ut dixi, locis ad orientem, vel ad meridiem, 
gravibus ad ſeptentrionem villa convertitur. Eademque 
ſemper mare recte conſpicit, cum pulſatur, ac fluctu re- 
pergitur; nunquam ex ripa, ſed paullum ſubmota a lit- 
tore; nam praeſtat a mari longo potius intervallo, quam 
brevi refugiſſe, quia media ſunt ſpatia gravioris halitus. 
Nec paludem quidem vicinam eſſe oportet aedificiis; nes 
junctam militarem viam, qubd illa caloribus noxium virus 
eructat, et infeſtis aculeis armata gignit animalia, quae 
in nos denſifſimis examinibus involant; tum etiam natri⸗ 


cum ſerpentiumque peſtes, hiberna deſtitutas uligine, cog- 
Vor. I. * | 10 
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The villa is by the ſame author divided inte 
three parts, the wrbana, the ruſtica, and the 
fructuaria; all the particulars of theſe, he ſays, 
ought to be properly placed with reſpect to each 
other. The arbana contained the apartments 
of the landlord ; the ruſtica contained the kit- 


% 


chen, the houſes of the labouring ſervants, the 
ſtables, 


no et fermentata colluvie venenatas, emittit; ex quibus 
fsaepe contrahuntur caeci morbi, quorum caufas ne medici 
quidem perſpicere queunt : Sed et anni toto tempore ſitus 
atque humor inſtrumentum ruſticum, ſupellectilemque, 
et inconditos conditoſque fructus corrumpit. Haec autem 
praetereuntium viatorum populationibus, et aſſiduis di- 
vertentium hoſpitiis infeſtat rem familiarem. Propter 
quae cenſeo ejuſmodi vitare incommoda, villamque nee 
in via, nec peſtilenti loco, ſed procul et editiore ſitu eon- 
dere, ut frons ejus ad orientem ae quinoctialem directa ſit, 
Nam ejuſmodi poſitio medium temperatumque libramen- 
tum ventorum hiemalium et aeſtivorum tenet; quantoque 
fuerit aedificii ſolum pronius orienti, tanto et aeſtate libe · 
rius capere perflatus, et hiemis procellis minus infeſtari, 
et matutino regelari ortu poterit; ut concreti rores liquef- 
cant; quoniam fere peſtilens habetur, quod eſt remotum 
ac ſiniſtrum ſoli, et apricis flatibus; quibus ſi caret, nulla 
alia vis poteſt nocturnas pruinas, et quodcunque rubiginis 
aut ſpurcitiae recedit, ſiccare atque detergere. Haec au- 
tem cum hominibus afferant perniciem, tum et armentis, 
et virentibus, eorumque fructibus; Col, lib. 1. cap. v. 
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tables, &c.; and the frufuaria contained the 
oil cellar, the place for the oil preſs, the wine 
cellar, the hay loft, granaries, &c. He gives 
ſome, directions how theſe ſhould be ſituated and 
conſtructed ; but not ſo particular as to enable 
one to form a juſt opinion concerning them. 
He directs that the urbana be divided into ſum- 
mer and winter apartments; but his directions 
are ſuch as ſeem to make it not an eaſy matter 
to obſerve them. He ſays, that the winter bed- 
chambers ſhould front the winter ſun- riſing, 
that is, ſouth-eaſt; and the dining - rooms, the 
equinoctial ſun- ſetting, which is due weſt; that 
the ſummer bed-chambers front due ſouth, and 
the ſummer dining-rooms the winter ſun-riſing, 
which is ſouth-eaſt ; that the bathing-rooms be 
expoſed to the ſummer ſun-ſetting, which is 
north-weſt *.; and that the walks be placed un- 
der the equinoctial meridian f. One can ſcarce- 
| l 's ; 
* It appears free: Pliny, Nat. Hiſt. lib. xv11r. that the 


winter ſun-riſing and ſouth-eaſt were reckoned the lame ; ; : 
and ſo of the others here mentioned. 2 


Modus autem, membrorumque numerus aptetur uni- 
verſo conſepto, et dividatur in tres partes, urbanam, ru- 
Ricam, et fructuariam. Urbana rurſus in hiberna et ae- 

kiva ſic Spent, ut ſpectent hiemalis temporis cubicula 
| | brumalem 
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ly form any idea of the conſtruction of a build. 
ing that has apartments fronting ſo many diffe- 
rent ways. There are ſeveral paſſages in Palla- 


dius relating to this matter; but they are far 


from rendering it diſtin. He ſays, the form 
of the building ought to be ſuch as to afford 


both ſummer and winter rooms, conveniently 


and contiguouſly ſituated for lodging; that thoſe 
intended for winter ſhould be ſo placed as'to be 
cheared by the ſun in the whole of his courſe *. 
And afterwards, © But, if they are ſummer man- 
$ dann, they e front the north-eaſt f. In 

another 


ee oriĩentem; coenationes aequinoctialem oda 
tem. Rurſus aeſtiva cubicula ſpectent meridiem aequi- 
noctialem; ſed coenationes ejuſdem temporis proſpectent 
hibernum orientem. Balnearia occidenti aeſtivo advertan- 
tur, ut ſint poſt meridiem, et uſque in veſperum illuſtria. 
Ambulationes meridiano aequinogiali ſubjectae ſint, ut 
hieme plurimum ſolis, et e minimum _— Col. 


lib. 1. cap. vi. 


Forma tamen eſſe debet ejuſmodi, ut ad habitatio- 
nem breviter colledtas et aeſtati et hiemi praebeat man- 
ſiones. Quae hiemi parantur ita ſunt conſtitutae, ut poſ- 
fit eas hiberni ſolis totus 30s hh Te curſus hilarare 3 
Pal. r 


+ Sed fi aeſtive manſiones fant; « orientem latin 


et partem ſeptentrionis n 1 Ibid, 


1 
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ak place, In planning a country houſe, 
« the firſt thing to be ſtudied is to have it well. 
* lighted. The next thing is to make the apart- 
ments intended for the different ſeafons, as I 
have already ſaid, front the ſuitable parts of 
the heavens; that is, that the ſummer apart» 
ments front the north, the winter ones the 
* ſouth, and the ſpring and autumnal ones the 
6 eaſt *. 

It was already obſerved, that this author pro- 
poſes that the villa ſhall front the ſouth-eaſt. 
There is an expreſſion in the paſſage, in which 
he mentions this, worthy of attention. He ſays, 
that, in this ſituation, it receives in the firſt angle 
the winter riſing ſun. Now, from this it may 
be obſerved, that the front of the houſe was not 
plain, but had projections in it, one of which 
was joined to it in ſuch a manner as to make an 
angle that received the rays of the fun riſing in 
the ſouth-eaſt. From this, too, it appears pro- 
bable that this projection was not perpendicular 


n primis ſtudendum eſt in agreſti fabrica, ut multa 
luce clareſcat : deinde ut partes temporibus diviſas, ficut 
ſupra dixi, congruis partibus offeramus, id eſt, aeſlivas 
ſeptentrioni, hibernas meridiano, vernas et autumnales - 


| rienti ; tit. XII. 


* 
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to the front, But that i it Kietbed out from the 
corner, like a baſtion in a regular fortification, 
ſo as to anſwer equally to the front and ſide. 
A projection of this kind, at the ſouth corner of 
a ſouth-eaſt front, makes an angle that may be 
ſaid to receive the rays of the winter riſing ſun; | 
but this cannot ſo properly be ſaid when the pro- 
jection is perpendicular. If the projections, 
then, in the Roman villa were of the kind men- 
tioned; if the building was in the form of a 
ſquare with an open ſpace in the middle, and if 
there was a projection at each corner, then a- 5 
partments might be placed with all the different 
expoſures mentioned by Columella. This au- 
thor directs, that the villa front due eaſt; when 
this was done, the windows of the four ſides 
fronted the four cardinal points, eaſt, ſouth, 
weſt, and north ; and the windows of the pro- 
jections or wings fronted the middle points be- 
twitt theſe, the ſouth-eaſt, the ſouth-weſt, the 
_ north-weſt, and the north-eaſt. 
Np It was obſerved, that Columella directs the 
walks to be placed under the equinoctial meri- 
dian. He gives this reaſon, that they may en- 
| joy much of the ſun in winter, and-have little of 
it in ſummer *. It ſeems probable, from this, 
5 e oe 
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that the walk was placed along the ſouth front 
of the building, extending alſo along the fronts 
of both the wings; and that the cover of this 
walk extended ſo far outward from the roof of 
the building, as to prevent the meridian ſun at 
the time of the equinoxes from ſhining upon 


the walk. The building, according to the form = 


of it above deſcribed, allowed the ſun to ſhine 
upon the walk only from the ſouth-eaſt to the 


ſouth-weſt. In the cold of winter, when the 
ſun was in this quarter of the heavens, being 
low, the walk enjoyed all the benefit of its rays; 


on the other hand, in the heat of ſummer, the 

ſun being high, its rays were intercepted by the 

cover, and the walk thereby kept cool . 
The younger Pliny, in his letters, has given a 


deſcription of two of his villas. The modern 
authors, who have given us plans of theſe villas 
from his deſcription of them, make all the projec- | 


tions perpendicular to the ſides, as agreeable 
probably to the rules of architecture. How- 


erer, when we conſider the ſituation and expo- 


ſure 


* Whether projections of this kind from the corners of 
a ſquare are agreeable to the rules of architecture, the 
author does not know; but they ſeem neceſſary to anſwer 


che deſeription of the villa urbana given by Columella. 
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ſure of ſome of\the apartments, as deſcribed by 
Pliny himſelf, it appears, that theſe do not agree 
fo well with projections of this kind as with 


_ thoſe of the kind above mentioned, which ſeem. 


ed neceſlary to account for the expoſure of ſome 
of the apartments in Columella's villa. 
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Of the Perſons employed in Agriculture. 

T has already been obſerved, that in the firſt 
ages of the Roman Commonwealth, when the 

greateſt men poſſeſſed only a few acres, the lands 

were cultivated by the proprietors themſelves, 


= cxcept when immediately employed in the for- 


vice of their country. But, when Rome extend. 
ed her conqueſts, and acquired large territories, 
when rich men, in conſequence of this, were 
allowed to poſſeſs large eſtates, agriculture fell 
into different hands, and was carried on by farm. 
ers or ſervants, as in modern times. Columella 
informs us, that it was ſo in his time. Aſter 
giving landlords directions about the conſtruc- 
tion of the villa, and ſeveral other important 
things, he adds, All theſe things being in this 
* order, either acquired or executed; as the 

* landlord ought to be very careful about every 
* "i th 9 * thing, 
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£ thing, ſo he ought to be particularly careful 


© about the men employed in agriculture; and 
© theſe are either farmers or ſervants ; the laſt 
ate divided into the free ſervants and ſlaves *.“ 
In the time of the efder Pliny, it ſeems to have 
been but too common a practice to cultivate the 
lands with flaves, and that kind too that had 
been ſtigmatized with marks of infamy for their 
crimes +. There were ſome however, that had 
no ſlaves; but let their eſtates to farmers, among 
whom was the younger Pliny f. 
In the time of Cato the cenſor, though the ſe- 
veral operations of agriculture were generally 
performed by ſervants or farmers, yet the great 


men among the Romans, continued to give a 


; par- 


, 7 


„His omnibus ita vel-acceptis vel compoſitis, praeci- 


pua cura domini requiritur, cum in caeteris rebug, tum 


maxime in hominibus. Atque hi vel coloni, vel ſervi ſunt, 
ſoluti, aut vincti; Col. lib. 1. cap vn. 


+ At nunc eadem illa vindi pedes, damnatae manus, 
inſeriptique vultus exercent ; Plin. Nat. Hiſt. li. xvii. 
cap. 1v. 7 

unt ergo inſtruendi eo plures, quod frugi i 
gam nec ipſe uſquam vinctos habeo, nec ibi quiſquam ſu · 


, pereſi 5 Plin. Ep. lib. 111. ep. Aix. Calvifio 2 
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particular attention to it, ſtudied its improve: 
ment, and were very careful and exact in the 
management of all cheir country affairs. This 
appears from the directions given them by this 
molt attentive farmer. Thoſe great men had 
both houſes in town, and villas in the country; 
and, as they reſided frequently in town, the mk-. 
nagement of their country affairs was committed 
to a bailiff or overſeer. Now, their attention 
to the culture of their lands, and to every other 
branch of huſbandry, appears from the direc- 
tions given them how to behave upon their ar- 
rival from the city at their villas. As Cato is 
very particular, and his directions important, I 
ſhall tranſlate the whole paſſage. * After the 
« landlord,” ſays he, has come to the villa and | 
performed his devotions *, he ought that very 
| © days 


% i * 


lt may not be amiſs to obſerve, that while Cato here 
recommends to the maſter of the family, to be regular in 
performing his devetions, he expreſsly forbids the reſt 
of the family to perform any, either by themſelves or 
others, telling them that they were to conſider that 
the maſter performed devotions for the whole famix 
ly. In his directions to the villicur, regarding the ne- 
thod of managing the villica his wife, he ſays, Rem dis 
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day, if poſſible, to go through his farm; if 
© not that day, at leaſt the next. * When he 
© has conſidered in what manner his fields ſhould 
© be cultivated, what work ſhould be done, and 
© what not; next day he ought to call the bailiff, 
< and inquire what of the work is done, and 
« what remains; whether the is far e· 
© nough advanced for the. ſeaſon, and whether 
© the things that remain might have been finiſh. 
ed; and what is done about the wine, corn, 
and all other things. When he has made him- 
< ſelf acquainted with all theſe, he ought to take 
© an account of the workmen and working days. 
If a ſufficiency of work does not appear, the 
© bailiff will ſay that he was very diligent, but 
© © that the ſervants were not well; that there were 
c yiolent ſtorms; that the ſlaves had run away; 
and that they were employed in ſome public 


© work. 


vinam ni faciat, neve mandet, qui pro ea faciat, injuſu do- 
mini, aut dominae. Scito dominum pro tota familia rem di- 
vinam ſacere; Cat. cap. XIII. Theſe things, no doubt, 
were intended to preſerve a decency in worſhip, and re- 
gard for things ſacred, and at the ſame time to guard a- 
gainſt ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm, into which the lower 
claſs of people are but too apt to fall. 
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„work. When he has given theſe and many | 
other excuſes, call him again to the account 
* of the work and the workmen. When there 


- © have been ſtorms, inquire for how many days, 
and conſider what work might be done in rain: 
_ * Caſks ought to have been waſhed and mended, 
the villa cleaned, corn carried away, dung 
carried out, a dunghill made, ſeed cleaned,” 


« old ropes mended, new ones made, and the 
« ſervants-cloaths mended. On holy days, old | 
« ditches may dave been ſcoured, a high- AR 
* paired, briers cut, the garden digged, mea- 
dows cleared from weeds, twigs bound up, 
« thorns pulled, far pounded, all things made 
clean: When the ſervants have been ſick, the 
ordinary quantity of meat ought not to have 
been given them. When he: is fully ſatisfied 
in all theſe things, and has given erders that 
5 the work that remains be finiſhed, he ſhould 
inſpect the bailiff's accompts, his accompt of 
money, of corn, fodder, wine, oil, what has 
© been ſold, what exacted, what remains, what 
© of this may be ſold, whether there is good ſe- 
* curity for what is owing. He ſhould infpe& 
* the things that remain, buy what is wanting 
for the year, and let out what is neceſſary to 


be 
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© be employed in this manner. He mould give 
© orders concerning the works he would have 
executed, and the things he is inclined to let, 
and leave his orders in writing. He ſhould 
© inſpeCt his flocks, make a fale, ſell the ſuper- 
e fluous oil, wine, and corn, if they are giving a 
© proper price, ſell the old oxen, the refuſe of 
© the cattle and ſheep, wool, hides, the old carts, 
© old iron tools, and old and diſeaſed ſlaves. 


© Whatever is ſuperfluous he ought 'to ſell; a 
© farmer ſhould be a ſeller, not a buyer *. Now, 


/ 15 | it 

* Paterfamilias ubi ad villam venit, ubi larem famili- 
arem ſalutavit, fundum eodem die, ſi poteſt, circumeat; 
ſi non eo die, at poſtridie. Ubi cognovit quomodo fun- 
dus cultus ſiet, operaque quae facta infectaque fient,- poſ- 
tridie ejus diei villicum vocet, roget quid operis ſiet factum, 
quid reſtet, ſatiſne tempore opera ſient confeqta, poſſitne 
quae reliqua ſient conficere: Et quid fatum vini, frumen- 
ti, aliarumque rerum omnium. Ubi ea cognovit, ratio» 
nem inire oportet operarum dierum. Si ei opus non ap- 
paret, dicit villicus ſedulo ſe feciſſe, ſervos non valuiſſe, 
tempeſtates malas fuiſſe, ſervos aufugiſſe, opus publicum 
effeciſſe. Ubi eas aliaſque cauſas multas dixexit, ad ra- 
| pa tem- 

peſtates pluviae fuerint, videto quot · dies, quaeve opera 
per imbrem fieri potuerint, dolia lavari, picari, villam 
| N : purgari, 


tionem operum operarumque vilticum revoca, 
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it may be obſerved, that Cato, in this paſſage, | 


ſuppoſes that the landlord is not only perfectly 


acquainted with every kind of work proper on 
his farm, and the ſeaſons of performing it, but 


purgari, frumentum transferri, ſtercus foras efferri, ſter- 
quilinium fieri, ſemen purgari, tunes veteres 1:rciri, no- 
yolque fiery; Centones, cuculiones tamiliam oportuiſſe abi 
ſarcire. Per ferias potuiſſe foſſas veteres tergeri, viam 
publicam muniri, ve pres recidi, hartum todiri, ptatum 
purgari, virgas vinciri, ſpinas runcari, expinſi far, mundi- 
tias fieri, Cum ſervi aegrotarint, cibaria tanta dari non o- 


portuiſſe. Ubi haee cognita aequo animo ſient, quaere 


reliqua opera ſient, curare uti perficiantur: Rationes 
putare argentariam, frumentariam, pabuli cauſa quae 
parata ſunt; rationem vinariam, oleariam, quid venierit, 
quid exactum ſiet, quid reliquum ſiet, quid ſiet quod ve- 
neat; quae ſatis accipienda ſient, ſatis accipiantur. Re- 
liqua quae ſient, ut compareant. Siquid deſit in annum, 


uti paretur; quae ſuperſint, uti veneant; quae opus ſient 
locato, locentur : Quae oper fieri velit, et quae locare N 


velit, uti imperet, et ea ſcripta relinquat; pecus conſide- 


ret. Auctionem uti faciat. Vendat oleum, fi pretium 
habeat, vinum, frumentumque quod ſuperfit. Vendat 


boves vetulos, armenta delicula, oves deliculas, lanam, 
pelles, ploſtrum vetus, ferramenta vetera, ſervum ſenem, 
ſervum morboſum, et ſiquid aliud ſuperſit, vendat. Pa- 


tremfamilias vendacem, non emacem eſſe, oportet; Cat. 


zap. 11, 
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that he is alſo a perfect judge how much work 

both without and within doors ought to be per. 

formed, by any number of ſervants and cattle, 

in a given time; the knowledge of which iz 

uſeful to a farmer, and is what very few per. 

fectly acquire. It may be obſerved likewiſe, 

that the landlord is here ſuppoſed to inquire in- 

to all circumſtances, with a minuteneſs of which 

- there is ſcarcely even an actual farmer in thit 
age that has any conception. 

Varro complains, that, in his time, the ſame 
attention to agriculture was not given as in for- 
mer times; that the great men reſided too much 
within the walls of the city, and employed them. 
ſelves more in \the theatre and circiu, than in 

the corn fields and vineyards *®. _ 

Columella complains, that in his time, agri- 

culture was almoſt entirely neglected. Howe- 
ver, from the directions which he gives to the 
. = proprietors of land, iv appears that there were 
ſtill a few that continued to pay a regard to it; 
for, after mentioning ſome things, which he 
|  fays 
Igitur quod nunc intra murum fere patresfamiliae 
eorrepſerunt, relictis falce et aratro, et manus movere 
maluerunt in cheatra ac circo, quam in ſegetibus ac vine- 
tis; Var. de R. R. lib. 1. Praef. 3 
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fays, by the juſtice and care of the landlord, 
contribute much to improve his eſtate, he adds, 


But he ſhould likewiſe remember, when he 


© returns from the city, immediately after paying 
e his devotions, if he has time, if not, next day, 
« to view his marches, inſpect every of- his 
« farm, and obſerve, whether in his abſence, a- 
© ny part of diſcipline or watchfulneſs has been 


. © diſpenſed with; and whether any vine, any o. 


« ther tree, or any fruits, are miſſing, Then like» - 
«© wiſe he ought to review the cattle and ſervants, 
© all the inſtruments of huſbandry, and houſe- 
© hold furniture. If he continues to da all theſe | 
© things for ſome years, he will find a habit of 
© diſcipline eſtabliſhed when he is old; and at 
no age he will be ſo much impaired with years 
* as to be deſpiſed by his ſervants *. | 
Vol. 1. | G Whett 
* Sed et illa meminerit, cum e civitate remeaverit, deos 
penates adorare; deinde fi tempeſtivum erit, confeſlim; 
h minus, poſtero die fines oculis perluſtrare, et omnes 


partes agri reviſere, atque aeſtimare, num quid abſentia 


ſua de diſciplina et cuſtodia remiſerit, num aliqua vitis, 

num arbor, num fruges, abſiat: tum etiam pecus et fas 

miliam recenſeat, fundique inſtrumentum, et ſupellectilem: 

quae cuncta ſi per plures annos facere inſtituerit, bene 

moratam diſciplinam, cum ſeneddus advenerit, obtinebit. 
| Nec 
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When agriculture in any country is brought 
to any degree of perfection, and farming reck- 
oned an honourable employment, it becomes 
eaſy for thoſe engaged in it, who either perform 
or direct its operations, to attain a proper know- 
Hedge of their buſineſs. They are bred to it from 
their infancy, and the knowledge and practices 
of the father are naturally communicated to 
the ſon. It was ſo amongſt the Romans, and 
thus the knowledge of agriculture continued, 
long after induſtry in Italy had given way to that 

indolence that is the conſequence of exceſſive 
: luxury, and even after the farmers in the pro- 
vinces were ruined by the — and one 
ſion of the governours. 
he firſt farmers among the Romans ſeent 
not to have been upon the fame footing as in 
Britain. The ſtock on the farm belonged to 
the landlord, and the farmer received a certain 
proportion of the produce for his labour. The 
farmer, who poſſeſſed a farm upon theſe terms, 
was called politor or polintor, from his buſineſs 
being the dreſſer of the land; and partuarius, 
8 5 SES from 
Nec erit ulla ejus aetas annis ita confecta, ut ſpernatr | 
A rin z Col. lib. 1. cap. ix. 


* 
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huis landlord, and his receiving a part of the 
produce of the farm for his labour. Cato takes 
notice of this kind of farmers only, and it is pro- 
bable that there were no others in his time. The 
coloni whom he mentions, were probably the 
perſons who farmed their own ſmall paternal e- 
ſtates. That the landlords, who farmed their 
_ own eſtates, were called coloni in the time of 


Cato, appears from what this author himſelf has 


ſaid; It 1s better, ſays he, to buy from a pro- 
« prietor a good colonus x. 

This author likewiſe mentions the proportion 

of the crop which the politor received: The 


terms, ſays he, upon which land ought to 


be let to a politor; in the good land of Caſi- 
* num and Venafrum, he receives the eighth baſk- 

* et, in the ſecond kind of land he receives the 
ſeventh, in the third kind he receives the ſixth. 


© In this laſt kind, when the grain is divided by 


* the modius, he receives the fifth part z in the 


* very beſt kind of land about Venafrum, when 


divided by the baſket, he receives only the 


© ninth. If the landlord and politor huſk the far 


from his being in a kind of copartnerſhip with 


9 


De domino bono coleno—melius emetur; Cat, cap. 1. | 
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8 in common, the politer receives the ſame pro. 
portion after as before; of barley and beans 
divided by the madius, he receives a fifth x. 


* Politionem quo paQto dari oporteat In agro Caſi- 
pate, et Venafro, i in loco bono parte octava corbi dividat, 
ſatis bono ſeptima, tertio loco ſexta; fi granum modio 
dividet, parte quinta. In Venafro ager optimus, parti 
corbi dividat. Si communiter piſunt, qua ex parte poli. 
tori pars eſt, eam partem in piſtrinum politor. Ordeum 
quinta modio, fabam quinta modio dividat ; Cat. cap. 
cxxxvi. Cato, in this paſſage, mentions two ways of 
meaſuring, the one by the baſket, and the other by the 
 mogius. Amongſt the Romans, there were ſeveral ways 
- of reaping corn; in one of them, the ears were ſtripped 
from the ſtalks ; when this was done, it is probable that 
the ears were meaſured and divided by the baſket. In 
another way of reaping, a part of the ſtraw was cut off 
with the ears - Theſe in this form were carried to the 
area, and immediately threſhed; when chis was done, it 
is probable that the corn was meaſuted and divided by 
the modius. Cato does not ſay whether it was the land- 
lord or palitor that received theſe proportions; but that it 


was the politor is evident from this circumſtance, that he 
received the ſmalleſt proportion upon the beſt land. Nei- 
ther does Cato expreſsly ſay upon which of the kinds of 
land the politor received the ſixth part of the baſket. 
Some of the commentators ſuppoſe that he intended the 

N firſt 
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The ſmall proportion of the produce that the 
politor received, makes it evident that he was at 
no expence in cultivating the land, and that he 
received his proportion clear of all deductions. 
In Egypt, the king, as proprietor, received only 

f 


firſt kind; but this would make the expence of threſhing 
and cleaning by far too great. One eighth which the po- 
litor received by the baſket upon the firſt kind of land, is 
equal to 283 one fifth, which theſe commentators ſuppoſe 
the politor received updn the ſame kind of land by the mo- 
dius, is equal to &;. The difference betwixt theſe two, 
which is the expence of threſhing and clearing, is or 
nearly Ax, too large a proportion when it is conſidered 
that the politor threſhed with oxen and a frabula, both of 
which were provided by the landlord ; and that all that 
was done to clean corn in the area was to throw it acroſs 
the wind. But if we ſuppoſe, as the paſſage has been 
rendered, that the politor received one fifth by the modi 
on the land, on which he received one ſixth by the baſket; 
then the expence of threſhing and cleaning appears ſuch 
as we have reaſon to expect it would be. One ſixth which 
the paliter received by the baſket is equal to g, one fifth 
which he received by the modius is g; the difference 
betwixt theſe is g. This is leſs than what is given for 
threſhing and cleaning in Britain; but, from a difference 
of circumſtances, ſeems to be enough in a warmer and 
drier climate; ſee ch. xL. and xL1. 
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a fifth part . But this was the bargain made 
by Joſepi in the time of the great famine, which, 
| it is natural to ſuppoſe, was made upon very 

eaſy terms: Beſides, the king was at no expence 
in raiſing the crop, but received the fifth part 

of the produce as the rent of the land. In Bri. 

| tain, land is ſometimes let to a farmer upon the 
ſame footing with the Roman politor, as to the 
manner of paying the rent. But, inſtead of one 
ſixth, which was the largeſt proportion received 
by the Roman politor, the Britiſh farmer recelyes 
Es or 2, the rent paid to the landlord being 2, 
and the tythe drawn, which two added make +; 
or 2, When land is let to a farmer for this 
rent, he not only cultivates the land, but pro- 
vides/ cattle, utenſils, and ſeed ; and the land- 
lord, except the expence of carrying home, 
threſhing, and cleaning, has his + of the. crop 
free of all burdens. It is impoſſible to ſuppoſe, 
that the Roman pelitor provided all the things 
that are provided by the Britiſh farmer ; this 

| he could not afford, as his proportion of the 
| crop was ſo ſmall. Cato does not ſay by whom 
| the ſeed was provided, whether out of the com- 

. 1 : mon 


„Gen. XI vil. un, 
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mon ſtock before it was divided, or by the land- 
lord: It is evident that it was not provided by 
the politer ; for it would have carried off about 
one half of his proportion ; it is probable that it 


even was not provided in common, but by the 
landlord alone out of lis ſhare of the produce *, 


. 
\ 


Cato mentions the diviſion of the ' crop, as made in 


fome caſes immediately after reaping, as is done in this 
kingdom; and in others immediately after threſting. As 
this operation was performed in the fields as ſoon as the 
' corn was cut down, if the feed had been provided by the 
landlord and politor as common, he would probably have 
mentioned the terms. But, as a further evidence that the 
ſeed was provided by the landlord, Cato, in the chapter 
immediately following the paſſage laſt cited, after obſer- 
ing that the landlord ought to be careful, when he lets 
his land in this manner, to have it properly managed, 
whether in a vineyard, an arbuſtum, or corn field, adds: 
Hay and fodder are to be provided for the cattle in 
common, and all other things are undivided. Vineam 
curandam partiario bene curet, fundum, arbuſium, agrum fSru- 
mentarium. Partiario foenum et pabulum, quod bubus ſatis ſiet, 


gui illic fient. Caetera omnia pro indiviſo; Cap. cap. cxxxvit. 


In every farm there was a quantity of meadow land for 


- 


hay ; and ſuch a quantity of arable land ſet off for pulſe 


as was judged ſufficient for the labouring cattle on the 
farm, for which the felitor paid no rent. The politor 
8 being 


J - 
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| It may not be improper to inquire what re. 
ward a farmer of this kind might receive for 
his labour. In the worſt kind of land about 
Caſmum and Venafrum, when the crop was di- 
_ vided by the modius, after threſhing and clean- 
ing, the politor received a fifth part. Varro in- 
forms us, that in Tuſcany, where Caſinum was 
ſituated, it was common to reap fifteen after one, 
when five modii were ſown upon the jugerum, 
and in other parts of Italy ten *. Now, we may 
ſuppoſe, that the third kind of land mentioned 
by Cato, was equal to the lands in the other 
parts of Italy at a medium; if ſo, a politor, ina 
farm with one pln, would receive for his ſhare 
: | of 


being obliged to make the hay, plow for, and reap the 
pulſe, while the landlord provided the land, and either 
the ſeed for the pulſe, or had provided the land upon 
which it was raiſed ; theſe things may be ſaid to have 
been provided in common. All other things then, ac 
cording to Cato, and among them the ſeed, were furniſh- 
ed by the landlord ; and the politor had his ſhare, as the 
price of his labour, free of all burdens. 

Te os Quare! obſervabis quantum in ea regione conſuetudo e- 
rit ſerendi; ut tantum facias, quantum valet regio, ac ge- 
nus terrae. Ut ex eodem ſemine aliubi cum decimo redeat, 
aliubi cum quinto decimo, ut in Hetruria, et locis aliquot 
in Italia; Var. de R. R. lib. 1. cap. xLIv. 


e 
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of the crop nearly 500 modii of wheat. Colu- 
mella informs us, that one yoke of oxen antl 
one plowman, were ſufficient to cultivate as 
much land as required for ſeed 125 modii of tri- 


ticum, an equal quantity of pulſe, and 55 modii 


of ſpring corn“: This, allowing 5 modii to the 


ſugerum, makes in all 6 5 Jugera, that is, 25 of 


triticum, 25 of pulſe, and 15 of ſpring corn. 


Now, let us ſuppoſe that the pulſe was neceſſary 
for the labouring cattle, and that the zriticum 
and ſpring corn produced at the rate of ten aftet 
one; of theſe there would be 200 modi; ſown 
upon 40 jugera; which, at the above rate, would 
produce 2500 modii; one fifth of this, which 
was the politor”s ſhare, amounts to 500 modii, e- 
qual to 132 buſhels and 14 peck Wincheſter 
meaſure, or to 31 bolls and 7 pecks Linltbgow 
meaſure +. ; 
Vor. I. =: | But 


* Quae nos ratio docet, ſufficere poſſe jugum boum tri- 
tici centum viginti quinque modiis, totidemque legumi- 
num, ut fit in affemi autumnalis ſatio modiorum ducento- 
rum quinquaginta ; et poſt hanc nihilominus conſerat tri- 
meſtrium modios quinque et ſeptuaginta ; Col. lib. 11. 
Cap. XIII. 

+} The modius was a third part ofthe anplore3 the avs 

thorag 
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But then it is probable, 1 2 politor, be- 
ſides plowing and the other operations which 
| the 


phora, according to the opinion of ſome, was kept in 
the capitol as a ſtandard, and meaſured a cubic foot, and 
therefore contained 1728 cubic inches; the Roman foot, 
as has already been obſerved, contains 11.604 Engliſh 
inches: In this proportion, the Roman cubic inch is to 
the Engliſh cubic inch as the cube of 12 or 1728 is to the 
cube of 11.604 or 1562.5; dne third of this is 5 20. 9B 3, 
the number of cubic inches Engliſh in the Roman modins. 
But it is obſerved by Biſhop Hooper, as a thing very pro- 
bable, that the relation of the amphora to a cubit foot was 


accidental; for, had the Romans erected the cube of a 


foot for their principal concave, and then geometrically 
taken its ſuboctave the congius for the cube of half a foot, 
they would have proceeded lower in like manner, and 


divided the congiur into eight parts in place of fix, each 


of which would have been the cube of a quarter foot, their 
well known palm; ſee Arbuthnot's tables, chap. ix. It 
is ſuppoſed, therefore, that the congius was the principal 
ſtandard, and contained ten pounds of water, If the Ro- 
man ounce is the ſame with the averdupoize ounce; as 
ſeems generally allowed, then as the troy pound, or 12 
ounces troy, is to the averdupoize pound or 16 ounces 
Roman, as 175 is to 144, it follows that there are 7000 


grains troy in 16 Roman ounces, and 5250 in the Roman 


pound ; and as three cubic inches of rain water weigh 
766 
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the plowman commonly performed, was obliged 
to provide perſons to harrow, farcle, reap, and 
all of theſe it is certain he could not perform 
himſelf; The proportion of common labourers 
to plowmen, Columella makes very great; to 
a farm of 200 jugera, he aſſigns two plowmen, 
and fix common labourers, that is, to every 
plowman 


760 grains, a Roman pound contains 20.7236 cubic inch- 
es; and as a congius of water weighs ten Roman pounds, 
this meaſure muſt contain 207.236 cubic inches. On this 
ſuppoſition, the amphora contained 1657. 888 cubic inches, 
the third part of which is 552.627, the number of cubic 
inches in the R6man modius. The Winchefter peck cn - 
tains 537.6 cubic inches, ſo that the Roman modius is, 6 | 
qual to 1.059 parts of a Wincheſter peck, and 500 modii, 
the politor?s ſhare of the crop, are equal to 529.5 Engliſh 
pecks, or 132 buſhels and 1.5 pecks: The Linlithgow 
wheat firlot contains 21.25 ſterling jugs, the ſterling jug 
contains 103.404 cubic inches; ſo that the wheat firlot 
contains 2197.335 cubic inches; and the peck, which is 
the fourth part of the firlot, contains 549.334. The Ro- 
man modius, therefore, is equal to 1.006 parts of a Linlith- 
gow peck, and 500 modii, the politor's ſhare, are equal to 
503 Scots pecks, or. 31 bolls and 7 pecks. It may not 
be amiſs to obſerve here, that, as the Roman modius is ſo 
nearly equal to both the Engliſh and Scots pecks, it is ve- 
ry probable they were originally the ſame, and that the 
meaſure was left in Britain by the Romans. 
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plowman three labourers; he does not ſuppoſe 
a farm in which more than ordinary labour is 
required; for he ſays, that this is the proportion 
where there are no trees ; but, if the farm is an 
arbu/tum, then there muſt be three additional la- 
; bourers to the two plewmen v. If every politor 
in a farm with one plow, was obliged to keep 
three ſervants or ſlaves, the proportion of the 
crop, as it has been ſtated, muſt appear inſuffici- 
ent for his maintenance. But, on the other 
hand, it is probable, that the labourers were 
ſlaves, and were provided by the landlord as 
well as the labouring cattle, and that the politor 
| was obliged only to maintain them: It is proba- 
ble likewiſe, that he had conſiderable perquiſites 
of milk, fruit, and garden. herbs produced by 
his 2227 ſufficient to ſupply | his fanuly4y. For it 
þ COR, appears 


8-7: 


* Hac conſummatione operarum colligitur poſſe * 
$4 ducentorum jugerum ſubigi duobus jugis boum, totidemque 
dubulcis, et ſex mediaſtinis; fi tamen vacet arboribus. At 
k ſit arbuſtum, eundem modum ſaſerna tribus hominibus 
adjectis aſſeverat probe fatis excoli; Col. lib. 11. cap. III. 
+ That there were fruit trees on every farm, and on 
ſome farms a very great number, is certain. Cato men- 
tions only two kinds of farms, and the one is planted with 


vines, 


* 
\ 
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appears from the ruſtic writers, that in every 
farm there was not only a good. garden, but al- 
ſo an olive yard and vineyard; and that the ſer- 


vines, and the other with olives: He aſſigns to theſe 
farms all neceſſaries; and it is evident from ſome of the 
neceſſaries mentioned, that the one planted with olives 
was alſo ſown with corn; and it is remarkable, that, when 
the villicus and all the different kinds of labourers are ta- 
ken in, the proportion is the fame with that mentioned 
by Columella; in the -vineyard farm there is indeed a 
much greater proportion of labourers to the plowman, a 
greater number too than Columella aſſigns ta the arbuſtum. 
So that it is probable, that, in this vineyard farm men- 
tioned by Cato, there was little or no corn; and that the 
plowman and plow were employed in the culture of vines. 
Olivetum agri ducentorum quadraginta jugerum, habere oportet 
villicum, villicam, operarios quinique, bubulcos tres, ſubulcum 
unum, afinarium unum, opilionem unum, ſumma hominum x11. ; 
Cat. cap. z. However, it is evident from many paſſages 
in Cato and the other ruſtic, writers, that there were not 
only olives, but alſo vines in the corn fields; and, although 
this might not be the caſe with the farm Jet to a politar 
upon the terms mentioned by Cato, yet there might be a 
ſmall vineyard as well as a garden, for the uſe of the far- 
mer's family. This is the more probable, as, among the 
things neceſſary for an olive farm mentioned by Cato, 
there are caſks from grape kernels and wine, an evidence 
that in this farm there were vines. 
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in the corn fields *: It is probable likewiſe, that 


1 
— 
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yants were often employed in theſe as well 28 


in 
9 5 

* The account which Columella gives of the work ne. 
ceſſary in a corn farm, makes it very probable, that there 
were alſo vines, olives, and other crops on it, that requi. 
red attendance and labour. Twenty-five jugere of triticum, 
twenty-five of pulſe, and fifteen of ſpring corn, to which 


he aſſigns a plowman and three labourers, according to the 


account of work which he mentions as ſufficient for theſe, 
take only 363 days work of a labourer ; a jugerum or 5 
modii of triticum, take 62, which makes 16245 days for 25 
jugera; a jugerum of pulſe cannot be rated at more than 
5 days; beans indeed, when thrice ſarcled, are repreſent- 
ed as taking 6, ſeſamum 13, cicer 7, millet and panic 8. 
But then there were others that took only 3, and ſome 
no more than 2. Columella ſtates the plowing of 25 ju- 
gera of pulſe at 60 days work, which is atthe rate of 27 
days to the jugerum: This ſeems to have been calculated 
upon the ſuppoſition, that an equal quantity of land was 
ſown. with each of the kinds of pulſe mentioned; upon 
the ſame ſuppoſition, five days of a labourer is the propor- 
tion for the other work required ; five days are likewiſe 
fofficient for a jugerum of ſpring corn, as it was not ſo 
often farcled as the corn ſown in autumn. At this rate, 


25 jugera of pulſe and 15 of ſpring corn, take 200 days, 


which, with the 163 days to the 25 jugera of triticum, 
make in all 3633. days: In theſe are included the whole 


3 
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in every farm there was graſs for ſome cows, 
goats, or ſheep ; the politor had what was ſuffi- 
| cient 


— 


| operations neceſſary for raiſing the crop,. and bringing it 


to the area or threſhing floor; the threſhing and cleaning 
however remain; theſe, in the way in which the threſhing 
was performed by cattle and a machine in the open air 
and dry weather, cannot be reckoned at above two days 
work to the jugerum, more than was given by the plow- 
man and his cattle: At this rate, 25 Jugera of triticum, 
and 15 jugera'of ſpring corn, would take 80 days more, 
which, added to the other, makes the whole amount to 
443% days. Now, it appears from this, that two labour 
ers were more than ſufficient for all the work tha the 
plowing of one plowman required. In the year there are 
365 days, of theſe amongſt the Romans, there were of 
holy days and of days commonly ſo ſtormy as to prevent 


all work in the fields, 45 ; of idle days after finiſhing the 
ſowing 30, which two ſums make 75 ; theſe days ſet aſide, 


there are left 290 working days in the year; two men 
employed on theſe days make of days work 580, no leſs 
than 136Z. more than are neceſſary. The facts here men- 
tioned are taken from the following paſſage in Columella: 
Et ut jam percenſeamus quot operis in aream perducan- 
tur ea quae terrae credidimus. Tritici modii quatuor, vel 
quinque, bubulcorum operas occupant quatuor, occatoris 
unam, ſarritoris duas primum, et unam cum iterum ſarri- 
untur, runcatoris unam, meſſoris unam et dimidiam; in | 
totum 
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cient, with his ſhare of the crop, for his own main. 
tenance, and that of his ſervants : Or, if he had 
_ only 


totum ſumma operarum decem et dimidia; ſiliginis modi 
quinque, totidem operas deſiderant. Seſami modii no- 
vem, vel decem, totidem operas quot tritici modii quinque / | 
poſtulant. Hordei modii quinque bubulci operas tre 
exigunt, occatoriam unam, ſarritoriam unam et dimidiam, 
meſſoriam unam. Summa operarum ſex et dimidia. Fa- 
bae modii quatuor vel ſex in vetereto duas operas bubyl- 
corum detinent, ac in reſtibili unam; occantur ſe{quiopera, 
ſarriuntur ſeſquiopera, iterum ſarriuntur una opera, et 
tertio una, metuntur una; ſumma fit operarum octo, vel 
ſeptem. Viciae modii ſex vel ſeptem, in vetereto bubul - 
corum duas operas volunt, in reſtibili unam: Item, oe · 
cantur una opera, metuntur una; ſumma fit operarum 
quatuor vel trium. Ervi modii quinque*totidem operis 
conſeruntur, occantur una; item ſingulis ſarriuntur, run- 
cantur, metunturque z cuncta ſex operas occupant. Sili- 
quae modii ſex, vel ſeptem, totidem operis obruuntur, 
metuntur una. Phaſeoli modii quatuor obruuhtur toti- 
dem operis, occantur una, metuntur una. Cicerae, vel 
cicerculae modii quatuor, q—_ bubulcorum tres poſtu- 
lant, occantur opera una, runcantur una, velluntur uns. 
Summa fit ſex operarum. Lentis ſeſquimodius totidem 
Meras defiderat, occatur una, ſarritur duabus, runcatur 
una, vellitur una: ſumma fit operarum octo. Lupini 
modii decem obruuntur una, eccantur una, metuntur uns 
| Mili 
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only a garden with a ſmall vineyard, and ſome 
olive trees in the fields, he might have only two 
| ſervants 


Mili ſextarii quatuor, totidemque panici, bubulcorum 
operas occupant quatuor, occantur operis tribus, farriun- 

tur tribus; quot operis carpantur, incertum eſt. Ciceris 
modii tres, operis totidem ſeminantur, occantur duabus, 
ſarruntur una, runcantur una, velluntur tribus; ſumma 
fit decem operarum. Lini decem modii, vel oo, quatuor 
| jugis conſeruntur, occantur operis tribus, runcantur una, 
velluntur tribus: : Summa fit undecem operarum. Seſami 
ſextarii ſex, tribus j jugis a proſciſſione coluntur, occantur 
operis quatuor, ſarriuntur quatuor, et ſarriuntur iterum 
duabus, metuntur duabus: Summa fit operarum quinde- 

cem. Cannabis ſeritur, ut ſapra docuimus ; fed incertum 
eſt, quantam impenſam curamque deſideret, At medica 
obruitur non aratro, ſed, ut dixi, ligneis raſtellis: Jugerum 
agri ejus occatur duabus, Garritur una, metitur una. Hac 
conſummatione operarum colligitur poſſe agrum ducento- 
rum jugerum ſubigi duobis jugis boum, totidemque bu- 
bulcis, et ſex mediaſtinis ; ſi tamen vacet arboribus: At ſi 
fit arbuſtum, eundem modum ſaſerna, tribus hominibus | 
adjectis, aſſeverat probe ſatis excoli. Quae nos ratio docet, 
ſufficere poſſe jugum boum tritici centum viginti quinque 
modiis, totidemque leguminum, ut ſit in aſſem autumnalis 
ſatio modiorum ducentorum quinquaginta; et poſt bane 
nihilominus conſerat trimeſtrium modios quinque et ſep- 


tuaginta, Hoe deinde fic probatur, Semina, quag quarto 


fulco ſeruntur in jugeribus viginti quinque, deſiderant bu- 


| Ver. * I bulcorum 
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ſervants or ſlaves, who would be ſufficient for 
all his labour . . 

Aſter all, this may probably be thought a ſor- 
ry maintenance to a farmer, at leaſt it muſt ap- 
. pear ſo when compared with what 1 is enjoyed * 
the farmers in many parts of Britain. But, ! 
it be obſerved, that, in a farmer of the kin} 
mentioned among the Romans, no ſtock was 
required, and even no more knowledge than is 

neceſſary 


0 8 | þ 
bulcorum operas cxv. Nam proſcinditur is agri modus, 


quamvis duriſſimi, quinquaginta operis, iteratur quinqu 
et vigintt, tertiatur et conſeritur xz. Caetera legumina 


- occupant operas Lx, id eſt menſes duos. Pluviales quo- 


que et feriarum computantur, quibus non aratur, dies 
quinque et xL. Item peracta ſementi, quibus requieſcunt, 
Wet xxx. _Sic in aſſe fiunt octo menſes, et dies x. Super- 
ſunt tamen de anno tres reliqui menſes, et dies v, et xx, 
quos abſumamus aut in ſatione trimeſtrium, aut in vec- 
-turis foeni, et pabulorum, et ſtercorum, aliorumque uten- 
ſilium; Col. lib. 11. cap. xn. _ 

* That the politor had a perquiſite of milk, a the 
more probable, as there was graſs belonging to every 
farm. Columella makes particular mention of paſtures; 
and Julius Frontinus informs ns, that in-Campania, there 


were paſtures in common to ſeveral farms: Eſt et paſcu- 


orum proprietas pertinens ad ſundos; ſed in commune, 
propter quod ea compaſcua multis locis i in Italia commu: 
nia appellantur 3 Rei Agrar, 5. p. 41. g 
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' neceſſary in a aac labourer; for he ſeems 

to have been entirely under the direction of the 
landlord with reſpect to the method of culture. 
This appears from a paſſage in Cato, already 
cited, It is neceſſary, fays he, to take care 
hat a vineyard, an arbuſtum, and a corn- field, 
when let to a partuarius, be well cultivated .. 
This likewiſe appears from a paſſage in Pliny. 

After aſſerting, that too much culture is burt« 
ful, except when a man's own family or the 
farmer have nothing to do, and muſt be main- 
tained, he adds, In any other caſe, no landlord 
© ſhould collect his ſhare of the crop, if the ex- 

« pence of the labour is computed f. The 

meaning of this i is, if the landlord directs the 
farmer to. cultivate in too expenſive a manner, 
he ought to give up his ſhare of the produce, as Y 
the extraordinary expence does more than oyer- 

balance it. | 
It may be proper to — | Heath.” that, in 
aſcertaining the ur of corn received by the 
| politor, 

0 Vineam curandam partiario bene curet, fundum, 
arbuſtum, agrum frumentarium; Cat. CAP. EXXXVII, 

+ Bene colere neceſſarium eſt : optime, damnoſum, prae- 
derquam ſobole, ſuo colono, aut paſcendis. Alioqui colente 
domino aliquas meſſes colligere non expedit, fi computetur 
impendium operae; Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. zy111 cap. vil. 
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politor, as his PRA of the crop, the land i 1s ſup. 
poſed to produce 'in the manner mentioned by 
Varro. But it is certain, that, from the time of 
Cato te the time of Varro, agriculture had de- 
clined: For this we have the authority of Varro 
himſelf. It is probable, therefore, that the pro- 


duce of the lands had conſiderably decreaſed, 


and that more than ten after one ſowen ſhould 
have been ſtated in the time of Cato. If ſo, the 


quantity of corn which the politor received as his 


ſhare ſhould have been reckoned greater. 

The coloni mentioned by Columella ſeem to 
have been upon a footing very, different from 
the politores or pdriuarii. They ſeem to have 


paid rent for their farms in the ſame manner as 
is done by the farmers in Britain. As there is 


ſomething curious as well as important in the 
directions given by this author to landlords con- 


cerning them, I ſhall tranſlate the whole paſſage. 
He ought,” ſays this author, © to treat his te- 


© nants with gentleneſs, ſhould ſhow himſelf not 
« difficult to pleaſe, and be more rigorous in ex- 
acting culture than rent; becauſe this is leſs 
© ſevere, and upon the whole more advanta- 

* geous: For, when a field is carefully yn er; 
* ted, it for the moſt part . profit, n 


0 — 
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« loſs, except when aſſaulted by a ſtorm or pil- 
lagers; and therefore the farmer cannot have 
« the aſſurance to aſk any eaſe of his rent. Nei- 
ther ſhould the landlord be very tenacious; of 
© his right in every thing to which the farmer 
is bound, particularly as to days of payment, 
« and demanding the wood and other ſmall things 
which he is obliged to, beſides paying his rent, 
'* the care of which is a greater trouble than ex- 
« pence to the ruſtics. Nor is every penalty in 
our power to be exacted; for our anceſtors 
© vere of opinion, that the rigour of the law is 
the greateſt oppreſſion. On the other, the 
© landlord ought not to be entirely negligent in 
this matter; becauſe it is certainly true, what 
Alpheus the uſurer uſed to ſay, that good debts 
© become bad ones, by being not called for. I 
© remember to have heard it aſſerted by L. Vo- 
« luſius, an old rich man, who had been conſul, 
| *© that that eſtate was moſt advantageous to the 
« landlord, which was cultivated by farmers na- 

© tives of the country, and born upon the lands; 
for theſe are attached to it by a ſtrong habit 
from their cradles. So, indeed, it is my opt. 
* nion, that the frequent letting of a farm is a 
bad thing; however, it is {till worle to let one 
© to 
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„to a farmer who lives in town, and chooſe 
© rather to cultivate it by ſervants than by him. 
* ſelf. Saſerna uſed to ſay, that from ſuch a 
farm a law-ſuit was got in place of rent. For 
« which reaſon, we ought to be careful to retain 
in our farms the fame induſtrious farmers that 

_ © have been bred in the country, when it i is not 
ein our power to cultivate them ourſelves, or 

convenient to do it by domeſtics; which, how. 
ever, cannot happen except in thoſe countries 
that are laid waſte by the ſeverity of the cli. 
* mate, or barrenneſs of the ſoil. For where. 
* ever the climate is moderately healthful, and 
the ſoil moderately good, lands never produce 
* ſo much under the care of a farmer as under 
the care of a landlord, or even of a bailiff, un. 
© leſs this very great negligence or rapaciouſneſs 
prevent it, both of which are, for the moſt 
_ © part, owing to the fault of the landlord; for 
it is in his power to prevent ſuch a perſon from 
bbaving the management of his affairs, or to 
remove him, if placed in that office. How- 
6 ever, in farms that lie at a diſtance, to which 
© the landlord has not eaſy acceſs, as all kinds 
© of them are better under the management of 
free farmers than under bailiffs, ſo particular- 
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| bj corn forms, which « atmer quia e — 
as he can a vineyard and other plantation | 
for when ſuch farms are cultivated by diſtant 

« landlords, the oxen are greatly haraſſed, theſe 

and the other cattle ill fed, the land ill plough- | 

© ed, and much more ſeed charged than ſown. 

« Beſides theſe things, the produce of the land 

© is not managed in ſuch a manner as to turn 

out to any account; for, when the corn is 

brought to the threſhing-floor, during the 

« threſhing, it is daily leſſened by fraud or negli- 

* gence ; the ſervants themſelves carry it off, 

and they allow it to be carried off by thieves ; 

© nor, even after it is laid up, is it faithfully ac- 

© counted for; ſo that, when the manager 

© ſervants are in the fault, the land is rendered 8 
infamous: Wherefore a farm'of this kind, if, 

as I have faid, the landlord cannot be on the 

* ſpot, in my opinion ought to be let“. 


* 


1 

* Comiter agat cum colonis, facilemque ſe praebeat, 2 
e avarius opus exigat, quam penſiones; quoniam et mi- 
nus id offendit, et tamen in univerſum magis prodeſt. \ 
Nam ubi ſedulo colitur ager, plerumque compendium, R 
nunquam (niſi fi coeli major vis, aut pracdonis inceflit) 
detrimentum affert, eoque remiſſionem colonus petere non 


audet.” Sed nec dominus in unaquaque re, cui colonum 
obligaverit, 


W 
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FS is needleſs to inſiſt upon the 3 
theſe directions, as this muſt appear obvious to 
| | eo . 


obli gaverit, tenax eſſe juris ſui debet, ſicut ia diebus pe- 
euniarum, ut lignis, et caeteris parvis ace ibus exi- 
gendis, quarum cura majorem moleſtiam, quam impen- 
fam ruſticis affert. Nec ſane eſt vindicandum nobis quid- 
quid licet. Nam ſummum jus antiqui ſummam putabant 
crucem. Nec rurſus in totum remittendum ; quoniam vel 
optima nomina non appellando fieri mala, foenerator Al- 
phius dixiſſe veriflime fertur. Sed et ipſe noſtra memo- 
ria veterem conſularem, virumque opul entiſſimum L. Vo- 
luſium aſſeverantem audivi, patrisfamilias Yeliciimum 
fundum eſſe, qui colonos indigenas haberet, et tanquam 

in paterna poſſeſſione natos, jam inde a cunabulis longa 
| familiaritate retineret. Ita certe mea fert opinio, rem 
malam eſſe frequentem locationem fundi ; pejorem tamen 
urbanum colonum, qui per familiam mavult agrum, quam 
per ſe colere. Saſerna dicebat ab ejuſmodi homine fere 
pro mercede litem reddi. Propter quod operam dandam 
eſſe, ut et ruſticos, et eoſdem aſſiduos colonos retineamus, 
| eum aut nobiſmetipſis non licuerit, aut per domeſticos 
colere non expedierit ; quod tamen non evenit, niſi in his 
regionibus, quae gravitate coeli, ſolique ſterilitate, vaſtan- 
tur. Caeterum cum mediocris adeſt et ſalubritas, et ter- 
rae bonitas, nunquam non ex agro plus ſua cuique cura 
reddidit quam coloni ; nunquam non etiam villici, niſi fi 
- maxima vel negligentia ſervi, vel rapacitas intervenit. 
Quae utraque peccata plerumque vitio domini, vel com- 
mitii, 
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all. It will be proper, however, to make a few. 


obſervations. © * 9 4 


Columella here calls the Gin be $5. * 8 


free farmers (ſub liberis colonis); this probably 
to diſtinguiſh them from the politeret or partu- 
arii. The politores, as has already been obſer- 
ved, were entirely under the direction of the 
landlord with reſpect to their whole manage - 
ment; but the free farmers were bound only to 
the 


mitti, vel foveri, nihil dubium eſt ; cum liceat aut cavere 
ne talis praeficiatur negotio; ant jam praepoſitus, ut ſub- 
moveatur curare. In longinquis tamen fundis, in quos 
non eſt facilis excurſus patrisfamilias, cum omnigenus agri 
tolerabilius fit ſub Hberis colonis, quam ſub villicis ſervis 
habere, tum praecipue frumentarium, quem minime ( ſi- 
eut vinias aut arbuſtum) colonus evertere poteſt; et ma- 
xime verant ſervi, qui boves elocant, eoſdemque et caete- 
ta pecora male paſcunt, nee induſtrie terram vertunt, 
longeque plus imputant ſeminis jacti, quam quod ſeye- 


rint; ſed nec quod terrae mandaverint fic adjuyant, ut 


rede proveniat; idque cum in aream contulerunt, per tri - 
turam quotidie minuunt vet fraude, vel negligentia: Nam 
et ipſi diripiunt, et ab aliis furibus non euſtodiunt ; ſed 
flec conditum cum fide rationibus inferunt. Ita fit, ut et 
actor et familia peccent, et ager ſaepius infametar. Qua- 
re talis generis praedium, fi; ut dixi, domini W 
cariturum eſt, cenſeo locandum ; Col. lib. r, _ vin” 
Vor. I. K 
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the conditions of lhe leaſe, and hence are repre. 
ſented as ſometimes entering into law-ſuits with 
the landlord, and as in danger of deſtroying the 
It is evident, that the farmers hete mention. 
ed paid a ſum of money as rent for their farms; 
for Columella recommends to landlords, on the 


one hand, not to be rigorous with reſpe& to the 
terms of payment; and, on the other, not to 


neglect demanding the rent; becauſe good 
debts, ** not being * for, often become 


bad ones. 


It is evident, likewiſe, that the cattle: upon oy 


farms were the property of theſe farmers ; fot 
he gives as a reaſon for letting them, that, when 


the landlord could not attend, and was obliged 


to truſt the management to ſervants, the OXen 
were greatly harraſſed, and they and the other 


cattle ill fed; which could not have deen a rea- 
ſon for letting, if the cattle upon the farm, aſter 
it was let. continued ſtill to be the property of 
the landlord. . p 
One thing more may be obſerved with reſpect 
to theſe farmers; they were bound to give a 


particular culture to the lands. For our author 
recommends to landlords to be more rigid in 


exacting 
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exacting work than rent; and that by work he 
means culture to the lands, is obvious from what 
follows; © for,” ſays he, when a field is ; dili- 

« gently cultivated, it for the moſt part brings 

« profit, and the farmer cannot have the aſſu- 
e rance to aſk any eaſe of his rent. 0 

Upon the whole, theſe farmers ſeem to have 

been upon the ſame footing with the farmers in - 
Britain, to have had the ſame ſecurity for their 
poſſeſſions, and to pay rent in the fame manner 
for their farms. 


The other perſons employed i in agriculture, 7 75 


as mentioned by Columella, were ſervants ; and 
of theſe there were two ſorts, freemen and 
ſlaves. Both of theſe ſorts were employed in all 
| the operations of huſbandry. In Cato's time, 
and afterwards, in every farm where there was 

no farmer, there was a bailiff or overſeer, as 
has been already obſeryed. This author is very 
particular in his directions to him. Theſe di- 
rections reſpect his care of the ſervants, of the 
cattle, and of the labouririg utenſils ; his atten- 
tion to his buſineſs, and his carefulneſs in exe- 
cuting his maſter's orders. There is one of 
this kind of ſervant's qualifications mentioned 
by Colnmetts, which it may not be amiſs to take 
Tg; ; 
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particular notice of, as it is ſomewhat-extraoz: 
dinary. The bailiff,“ ſays he, may do his 
© buſineſs very well, though he is illiterate. Cor. 
_ Fnelius Celſus ſays, that ſuch a bailiff will bring 
© money to -his maſter oftener than his book ; 

C becauſe, being ignorant of letters, he is the 
©leſs capable to contrive accompts, and is afraid 
Eto truſt another, being conſcious of fraud v. 
There are ſome other things mentioned by this 
author, with reſpect to the bailiff, that are very 
proper, and ſhow particularly the attention of 
the Romans. He ought not, ſays he, to 
© trade upon his own account, nor employ his 
© maſter's money in purchaſing cattle or any 
other goods; for this trading takes off his at- 
r tention, and prevents him from keeping ſquare 
accounts with his maſter. © But, when he is 
required to ſettle them, he ſhows his goods in 
the place of money. This, above all, he ſhould 
* be careful of, not to think he knows any thing 
t he does not know; and always be ready to 
learn 


— 


* Poteſt etiam illireratus, dummodo tenaciſſimae fit 
memoriae, rem ſatis commode adminiſtrare, - Ejuſmodi 
villicum Cornelius Celſus ait, ſaepius numos domino, 
quam librum afferre ; quia neſcius literarum, vel ipſe mi- 
nus poſſit rationes confingere, vel per alium propter con: 
ſcientlam fraudis timeat; Col. lib. 1. cap. vill. 
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| (learn what he is ignorant of : For, as it is of Pe 
great advantage to do a thing well, ſo it is 
© moſt hurtful to have it ill done. This one 


0 thing holds true in all ruſtic. work; to do but 
once what the manner of culture requires; 
© becauſe, when imprudence or negligence in | 
working is to be ſet to rights, the time for the 
work is already waſted z nor are "the effects of 
the amendment fuch as to make up the laſt. 
labour, and balance the advantages that might 
have been gained by "ny the * that 
is paſt“. | 
Thus it was expetted in an overſeer, that be 
ſhould be careful, apt to learn, and capable ta 
| ; : 2 execute 
Neve negotletur fbi, pecuniamque domini, aut anima · 
libus, aut rebus aliis pro mercalibus occupet, Haec enim 
negotiatio curam villici avocat, nec unquam patitur cum 
eum rationibus domini paria facere ; ſed ubi numeratio 
exigitur, rem pro numis oſtendit. In univerſum tamen 
hoc maxime obtinendum ab eo eſt, nequid fe putet ſeire 85 + 
quod neſciat, quaeratque ſemper addiſcere, quod ignorat.. 
Nam cum multum prodeſt perite quid faeere, tum plus 
obeſt perperam ſeciſſe. Vnum enim ac ſolum dominatur | 
in ruſticatione, quicquid exigit ratio culturae, ſemel fa- . 
cere. Quippe cum emendatur vel imprudentia, vel ne- 
gligentia, jam res ipſa decoxit; nec in tantum poſtmo- 5 
dum exuberat, ut et ſe amiſſam reſtituat, et quaeſtum | 
temporum praeteritorum reſarciat; Col. id. | 
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: execute his maſter's anions with 2 proper atten. 
tion to ſituations and circumſtances, b 
The qualities of the other ſervants are repre- 
ſented by the ſame author in this manner : 
The careful and induſtrious,” ſays he, ſhould | 
© be appointed maſters of the works; theſe qua . 
< lities are more neceſſary for this buſineſs than 
ſtature, or ſtrength of body; for this ſervice 
requires diligent care and art. Of the plough- 
man he ſays, © In the ploughman, though a de- 
« gree of genius is neceſſary, yet it'is not enough, 
There ſhould be joined to it a harſhneſs of 
voice and manner, to terrify the cattle : But 
© he ſhould temper ſtrength with clemency ; be- 
_ * cauſe he ought to be more terrible than cruel, 
that ſo the oxen may obey his commands, and 
continue the longer at their work, not being 
© ſpent, at the ſame time, both with the ſeverity 
of labour and ſtripes. But what the offices of 
* maſtery' of works and of ploughmen are, * 
* hall mention in their proper places. It is ſuf- 
bs ficient at preſent to obſerve, that tallneſs and 
e ſtrength are of great uſe. in the one, and of 
every little in the other; for we ſhould make, 
as I have ſaid, the talleſt man a ploughman, 
both for the _— a Rave already mentioned, 
gs Re and 
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«and becauſe there i is no ruſtic work by which 
« a tall man is leſs fatigued, fan by ploughing z 
$ becauſe, when employed 1 in this, walking al- : 
© moſt upright, he may lean upon the handle of 
© the plough. '—Of the common . labourer he 
ſays, © The common labouter 7 may be of any ſize, 
provided he is able to endure fatigue.— And 
of che vine · dreſſer, Vineyards do not require 
ſuch tall men, provided they are thick and 
* brawny ; for this conſtitution of body. i is moſt. 
© proper for digging, pruning, and the other 
culture neceſſarſ for them. In this, work dili- 
gence is leſs neceſſary than in the other works 
* of huſbandry ; becauſe the vine-dreſſer ought. 
© to perform his work in company and under, 
the eye of a director. Commonly wicked men 
* are of a quicker, genius, which this kind of 
work requires; and, as it requires not only a 
* ſtout ſervant, but one of an active contrivance, 
* vineyards are eme cultivated by ſlaves in 
, chains “. «qv | 
Thus 
* Magiſtros operibus oportet praeponere ſedulos, ac 
frugalifimos. Ea res utraque pluſquam corporis ſtatura 
roburque confert huic negotio; quoniam id miniſterium 
duſtodiae diligentis et artis officium eſt. Bubulco quam- 
— vis 
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Thus we fee, that, among the Romans, la- 
bourers were appointed to the different works 
of huſbandry, ü to their ſtrength, fize, 

and genius. | 
This account, given of the perſons employed 
in agriculture among the Romans, ſuggeſts to 
iy =” 4 u 


vis neceſſaria, non tamen ſatis eſt indoles mentis, niſi eum 
vaſtitas vocis, et habitus metuendum pecudibus efficit, 
Sed temperet vires elementia ; quoniam terribilior debet 
eſſe, quam ſaevior, ut et obſcquantur ejus imperiis, et diu- 
tins perennent boves non confecti vexatiene ſimul operum, 
verberumque. Sed quae ſint magiſtrorum munia, quae- 
Ke que bubulcorum, ſao loco repetam. Nunc admonuilſle fa- 
tis eſt, nihil in his, in illis plurimum referre vires et pro- 
ceritatem. Nam lon giſimum quemque aratorem, ſicut 
dixi, faciemus, et propter id, quod paulo ante retuli, et 
quod in re ruſtica nullo minus opete fatigatur prolixior; 
quia in arando ſtivae pene reQus innititur. Mediaſtinus 
qualiſtunque ſtatus poteſt efle, dummodo perpetiendo la- 
; „ hen oe bori ſit idoneus. Viniae non ſic altos, quemadmodum 
Wh. | latos et lacertoſos viros exigunt; nam his habitus foſſuris, 
"et putationibus, caeteriſque earum culturis magis aptus. 
Minus in hoc offieio, quam in cacteris agricolatio frugali- 
tatem requirit, quia et in turba, et ſub monitore vinitor 
opus facere debet. Ac plerumque velocior animus: eſt 
improborum hominum, quem deſiderat hu jus operis con- 
F ditio; non ſolum enim fortem, ſed et acuminis ſtreni, 
8 miniſtrum poſtulat. Ideoque vineta plurimum per alli 
Fatos excoluntur; Col. lib, 1. cap. ix. 
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8 ys 2 variety of things of fuch importance as to 
| merit a very particular attention. Fo 2p 
In the firſt ages of the ſtate, the nohles of 

Rome cultivated their own lands. This ſug- 
geſts an important inquiry, Whether it would 
de an advantage to the country, if this practice 
was followed in Britain? That it was advatt | 
tageous in Italy is certain. It has been obſer- f nl 

ved, that Pliny gives it as a reaſon that corn in 

ancient times was in ſuch plenty and at fo low 

a price in Rome. But this was owing to the 

ſmallneſs of the eſtates, and the fimplicity of the 

manners of the people; in both of, which our 

ſituation in Britain is very different from tlie ſis 

tuation of the Romans jn the firſt ages of their 
| ſtate. With us there are few very ſmall eſtates, 

and the number of theſe is every day leſſening, 

In a country where trade and manufactures are 

carried on, the gentlemen of ſmall eſtates can, 

not ſubſiſt, Finding the merchant and manu- 

facturer to exceed them in ſhow and luxury, 

they are either tempted to live above their for- 
tunes, or, if they have the reſolution. to bear 

with the ſuperiority of tradeſmen, they are obli- 

ged to breed their ſons to buſineſs; and either 
N the one or the other 'of theſe naturally brings 

| Vor. I, I, *** er 
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their lands to a ſale. Our riches are not {@ 
great as to allow land to be an article of trade; 
and therefore, in time, all our ſmall eſtates muſt 
be ſwallowed up by the large ones; an event 
that ſeems to be at no great diſtance; And, ay 
our eſtates are not ſo ſmall, ſo neither are our 
manners ſo ſimple, as thoſe of the ancient Ro. 
mans. A landed gentleman, thqugh of a ſmall 
fortune, conſiders himſelf as in a ſtation diffe- 
rent from the farmer; he imagines that he has 
a certain rank to maintain, and the very ideas 
of ſtation. and rank prevent that attention and 
care neceſſary i in a man of buſineſs. In order 
to judge, therefore, whether it is an advantage 
to the country for proprietors to farm their own 
lands, we muſt ſuppoſe this practiſed by men of 
conſiderable eſtates and refined manners, with 
high ideas of ſtation and rank : And, i in this 
caſe, we may form a judgment the more certain, 
as many of theſe gentlemen have actually ap- 
plied 1 themſelves to agriculture, and, to give full 

ſcope to their genius, haye taken the manage- 
ment of very large farms. It is certain, that 
- ſome farms, aſter having been ſome years in the 
hands of the proprietors, have been let at a rent 
deen advanced. From this it is gene: 
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| +ally ſuppoſed, chat theſe gentlemen have by 
farming improved their eſtates. It appears to 


be ſo; but there is a fallacy in this appearance 


not always attended to. Of late, there has been 


a remarkable change in the ſituation of the king- 
dom and manners of the people; of ſuch a na- 
ture as has naturally raiſed both the value and 
rent of lands; and, if allowance is made for 
this natural riſe of rent, perhaps the artificial 


one by improvement will not make a very great 


figure. If incloſing is laid afidez it may be af. 
firmed, that there are few farms under the ma- 


nagement of the proprietors, that are much in- 


debted to their ' ſkill and improvements for the 
riſe of rent which has been obtained. I his may 
ſeem a bold afſertion ; an aſſertion, too, of the 
truth of which it will be difficult-to convince 
our gentlemen improvers. It will not,  hoy- 
ever, appear to them very abſurd, if they con- 


ſider, that improvements of ſoil are generally 


made by lime or marls; that a few of the 
firſt crops after theſe petprovtchuii are always 


the beit; and that, in a few yeats, it is expe - 
ed that the improver is indemnified for his ex- 
pence. The farmer knows theſe things, and is 
therefore ready to' riſk ſomething for the chance 

bf. 
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of the benefit ariſing from the firſt crops after 
the improvement; but the gentlemen common - 
ly keep the improved lands for ſome years un- 
der their own management. Now, this renders 
them of no greater value to the farmer than be- 
fore the improvement; becauſe, had the crops, 
_ which the proprietor has raiſed, been raiſed by 
the farmer, they would perhaps have done more 
than indemnify him for the expence of improve- 
ment. It may be alledged, that, though the im- 
provements made by the proprietor' do not in 
this caſe raiſe the rent of the farm, yet that he 
receives from them the ſame advantages that the 
farmer would receive. But it is not ſo; and 
the reaſon is obvious. His improvements are 
carried on at much greater expence than thoſe 
of the farmer, and the produce does not tur | 
out to ſo good an account. 
But our preſent inquiry is not, whether this 
practice, of gentlemen farming their own lands, 
is an advantage to themſelves, but whether it 
is advantageous to the country. However, be. 
fore we proceed further in this inquiry, it is ne- 
ceſſary to diſtinguiſh betwixt the gentleman who 
farms a little for his amuſement, and the gen- 
tdtleman who, makes farming a buſineſs. There 
| Ws = 
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is no doubt, that a gentleman, from the adran- 
| tages of his education, from the opportunity 
which he has to obſerve the practices of diffe- 


rent countries, and from his having no depen- 


dence upon his farming for his ſubſiſtence, has 
it in his power to make a greater progreſs in 
- agriculture than an actual farmer, and to intro- 
duce real and ſolid i improvements into the part 
of the country w where he lives. While he farms 

a little only for his amuſement, this ; is his view, 
and he may ſucceed; but, when he extends fo 
far as to make farming A buſineſs, "then his 
views become contracted, the true ſpirit of 1 im- 
provement ſubſides, and his operations become 
| hurtful to the country. In attempting to efta- 
- bliſh this important point, it is not neceſſary to 
reaſon from conjectures; for fo many gentle- | 
men have become extenſiye farmers, as to fur- | 


nich us with a ſufficient number of Sig 


— 


| 


facts. 


There are two things i in particular, j in which | 
the gentlemen, by their extenſive farming, are | 
hurtful to the country. They ſpoil. the labour- . 
ing ſervants, and they raiſe the price. of provi- 
ſions, . 
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The labouring ſervants of a gentleman fats 
mer, it is well known, do not work fo many 
- hours in the day as thoſe of an actual farmer; 
neither are they ſo buſy while employed. This 
eaſe which they enjoy, this indolence in which 
they are allowed to indulge themſelves, has 4 
bad effect upon them, becomes habitual, and 
makes them bad ſervants even to the moſt at- 
tentive maſter. Theſe things, too, have a bad 
effect upon all the ſervants in the neighbour. | 
hood; for they never cheerfully,” or even peace: 
ably, perform their labour at times when they 
know that ſome of their fellows are lying at their 
eaſe, or diverting themſelves. This, though 
* hurtful to the country, is a thing which it is im. 
poſlible for a gentleman farmer to prevent. He 
cannot be ſuppoſed to ſee his ſervants begin 
their work in the morning, nor can he attend 
them in their labours through the day: And 
- ſuch is the averſion that man naturally has to 
labour, that diligence is not to be expected, ex. 
cept under the immediate eye of a maſter. It 
is true, that the want of the maſter's preſence 
may in ſome meaſure be ſupplied by an over: 
ſeer; but, beſides that this depends upon the 
activity and induſtry of a perſon in the concerns 
2 N of 
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of another, it is certain, that an overſeer has 
commonly ſome prudential conſiderations to 
prevent him from _ ſevere upon the labour- 
ing ſervants. | 
But the raiſing the price of proviſions, the o- | 
ther thing mentioned, is probably the more 
hurtful of the two: Wherever improvements 
are carried on by gentlemen to a great extent, 
there we find a demand for hay and oats, and 
perhaps too for carriages. So that theſe lands, 
inſtead of ſending proviſions to market for the 
ſervice of the community, as ought to be done, 
they conſume the produce of other lands; and, 
though the lands under this management, may 
bear but a ſmall-proportion to the other lands 
of the kingdom, yet the effect upon the prices 
of proviſions may be conſiderable. But, even 5 
ſuppoſing that expenſive i improvements are not 
carried on, yet it is certain, that the farms in 
the hands of gentlemen do not ſend ſuch a quan- 
tity of proviſions to market in proportion, as 
thoſe in the hands of actual farmers. The ex- 
pence of management, as appears from what has 
been already ſaid, is much greater; the number 
of labouring ſervants is greater, and, in conſe- 
quence of this, the number of labouring cattle 
is 
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16 greater likewiſe; and both of theſe occaſion 


2 greater conſumpt of the produce upon the 


farm itſelf. Beſides, the produce does not com- 
monly turn to ſo good an account. This does 
not ariſe from want of ſkill in the buſineſs of 
farming; for in this the gentleman farmer is no 
doubt ſuperior to the actual farmer; but it ariſes 
and his not having it in his power to. give that 
attention to circumſtances that is neceſſary. E- 
very perfon knows, that the preſence and-atten- 
tion of the maſter are important in every buſi- 
neſs; but every perſon does not know, that 
theſe are perhaps more important in farming 
than in any other: So different is the weather 
in the ſame ſeaſons, and ſo changeable in every 
ſeaſon ; ſo various are the ſorts cultivated, and 
ſo variouſly affected by the differences and changes 
of weather, that it requires the greateſt atten- 
tion, and not a little knowledge, to find out at 
all times the real ſituation of foils, and the kind 
of culture that is beſt adapted to this ſituation. 
Often does the inattentive farmer give that cul- 
ture which his fields are unfit to receive, and 
often does he let flip a favourable opportunity, 
that never returns. Even the moſt experienced 
| and 
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and intelligent farmer, has not arrived at ſuch 
a perfect knowledge of his buſineſs, as to be a- 
ble to determine, upon inſpection, what is the 
real ſituation of his fields; and, in every caſe, 
whether they are fit for receiving the culture 
which muſt be given for the intended crop. It 
is not an uncommon thing to ſee farmers in 
ſome ſeaſons begin to plow a field, and imme- 
diately give it up upon obſerving the effects of 
the operation; a thing of this kind ſeldom hap- 
pens with a perſon of ſkill in any other buſineſs, 
and it ſhows, that, when a farmer is not very at- 
tentive, and is not very frequently preſent with 
his ſervants, his fields will ſometimes receive a 
culture in a fituation in which ſuch an opera- 
tion ought not to have been performed; for 
ſervants, when left to themſelves, muſt obey the 
orders given, without - confidering the conſe- 
quences, of which indeed they are not judges : 


If this is the caſe with intelligent and attentive 


actual farmers, if they ſometimes begin an im- 
proper culture in their fields, often muſt an im- 
proper enlture be given to the fields of the moſt 
intelligent gentlemen farmers, who not only, 
from their ſituation in life, cannot give great 
attention to the ſtate of their fields; but alſo, 

VoL. I. M though 
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though they give particular orders, are ſeldgm 
preſent with their ſervants in the execution. This 
fo often happens, that in every farm, where the 
attention and peſence of the maſter are wanting, 
there are ſome of the fields, in which it may be 
obſerved, from their appearance, that they have 
received ſome kind of culture in an improper 
ſituation. Beſides, though the gentleman may 
have much more {ſkill and knowledge, yet his 
thoughts being employed about a variety of o- 
ther objects, he cannot be ſuppoſed to improve 
the variety and change of circumſtances, with 
the ſame exactneſs as the actual farmer, whoſe 
thoughts are conſtantly employed on his fields, 
and watching their different appearances. . Theſe 
things may well be ſuppoſed to account for a 
leſs quantity of proviſions being carried to mar- 
ket from a gentleman's farm, than from one of 
the ſame kind in the hands of a farmer, with- 
out having recourſe to the unneceſſary waſte of 
corn, that is more carefully preſerved in the one 
than in the other. Upon the whole, therefore, 

we may conclude, that, though it is advanta- 
geous for gentlemen to have farms, for the pur. 
poſe of introducing new ſchemes and practices, 
| yet 
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yet it is very hurtful for them to proſecute to a 
great extent farming as a buſineſs. ' 

It appears, that the firſt farmers among the 
Romans were entirely under the direction of 
the landlord, and were diſtinguiſhed from over- 
ſeers only in this reſpect, that they had a fixed 
ſhare of the produce for their wages and main- 
tenance. It may not be amiſs to inquire, whe- 
ther it would be an advantage to have this prac- 
tice introduced into Britain: Were the lands 

which our gentlemen farmers have at preſent 
in their own hands let in this manner, it cannot 
be doubted but it would be an advantage both 
to themſelves and to the country; for ordinary 
overſeers, ſuch as they have, cannot be ſuppoſed 
to be ſo attentive and diligent in their buſineſs, 
as farmers of this kind would be; bur it is pro- 
bable that it will be found difficult to introduce 
this practice, though evidently advantageous. 
The generality of our gentlemen farmers are 

ſuppoſed to proſecute uncommon ſchemes of # | - 

huſbandry, and to have no great attention to | 
oeconomy in their operations; a perſon there- 
fore of honeſty and induſtry muſt be afraid to 
riſk his living to the ſucceſs of theſe ſchemes. 
This opinion of the practices of the gentlemen 
farmers, 
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farmers, is probably falſe with reſpect to many; 
however, it is the general opinion of the actual 
farmers and the lower claſs of people; and, 
therefore, in this caſe, muſt have the ſame ef. 
fect as if ever ſo well founded. It may perhaps 
be a proper means of removing the difficulty, 
either to fix the ſcheme of huſbandry, or to give 
the farmer ſomething certain, and likewiſe what. 
ever the proportion of the produce agreed upon 
may exceed this. Was this practice introduced, 
though advantageous, yet it might be carried 
too far; this ſhould be prevented, and no gen- 
tleman ſhould let in this manner a greater num- 
ber of farms, than it may be ſuppoſed he can 
eaſily manage. . 

It appears both from Cato and Columella, 
that the Roman farmers, in their leaſes, were 
reſtricted to a particular kind of culture: This 
ſuggeſts another important inquiry, whether it 
is for the advantage of agriculture, that farmers 
"ſhould be confined in their operations, and, if 
ſo, of what nature the reſtrictions ought to be, 
The Roman farmers ſeem to have been reſtrict- 
ed in a very particular manner; they were o- 
bliged not only to a fixed plan in their manner 
of croping, but alſo to give a certain culture to 
| | particular 
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particular crops. The propriety of theſe depends 
upon circumſtances, the ſtate of agriculture, the 
ſituation of the proprietors of the land, and the 
condition of the farmers ; all of which are very 
different at preſent in Britain, from what they 
were in Italy, even after the time of Cato. In 
Italy, at that time, agriculture was brought to 
a high degree of perfection, its operations were 
well underſtood, the culture which the different 
ſoils required, according to the crops intended, 
was well known, and the particular times of ap- 
plying this culture, from the regularity of the 
ſeaſons, could be eaſily aſcertained. But, in 
Britain, agriculture is as yet capable of great 
improvement, its operations may be performed 
with greater exactneſs, the beſt Kind of culture 
to the different ſoils is not yet known, and the 
times of giving this culture, depending upon 
ſeaſons irregular and inconſtant, canot be de- 


8 


4 


termined. 


There is ſtill a — difference in the ſitua- 
tion of the proprietors land. In the rude ages 
of the Roman Commonwealth, the greateſt and 
wiſeſt men not only applied themſelves to agri- 
culture, but performed all its operations with 
their own hands, and, from the ſmallneſs of their 

eſtates, 
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eſtates, were obliged to exerciſe the greateſt 
carefulneſs, frugality, and oeconomy. In the 
rude ages of the Britiſn monarchies, the great 
men not only gave no attention to agriculture, 
but held it in contempt, and left it to the care 
of the meaneſt of the people. 


When the great men of Rome became ſo 


much civilized, as not to perform the manual 
operatiorfs of agriculture, they were ſtill edu. 


cated in the knowledge of it, ſtudied its im. 


provement, and directed all its operations with 
exaCtneſs and oeconomy. When the great men 
in Britain are now become civilized, and begin 
to ſtudy the improvement of agriculture, they 


may indeed acquire a knowledge of the theory 


of it from reading and reflection; and, from a 
knowledge of men and the world, may become 
capable to form proper general plans for the im- 
provement of lands, and the management of e- 
ſtates ; yet, from their eſtabliſned manner of life, 
they cannot attain much knowledge of the prac- 
tice of agriculture, and muſt remain in a great 
meaſure ignorant of that exactneſs and oeconomy 


in the ſeveral operations of huſbandry, that are 


neceſſary for its ſucceſs and improvement. 


| __- . Tha 
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There is as great a difference in the condition 
of the farmers, as in the ſituation of the propri- 
etors. The Roman farmers received all their 
knowledge from the proprietors, and at firſt 
were under their direction in the whole of their 
operations. But, in Britain, the farmer has as 


yet received but little inſtruction from the pro- 


prietor ; all the knowledge which he poſſeſſes, 
he has acquired from his own obſervations, and 
the practices of his predeceſſors. 

In caſes, therefore, ſo very different, particular 
reſtrictions in leaſes may be very proper for the 
advantage of agriculture in the one, while they 
may be very improper in the other. That the 
particular culture, to which the Roman farmer 
was reſtricted, was conſidered as beneficial to 
agriculture in general, and to the farmer him- 
ſelf in particular, is evident from the manner 
in which Columella expreſſes himſelf on the ſub- 
jet: © The landlord,” ſays he, © ought to be 
© more rigorous in demanding culture than pay- 
ment, in conſequence of which, the farmer 
© having a good crop will not have the aſſu- 
* rance to demand an eaſe of his rent.“ But, 
whether the many particular clauſes relating to 
the method of culture, found in ſome of our mo- 


dern 
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dern leaſes, are of this kind, is not fo evident, 
It may not be improper to obſerve in general, 
that it is impoſlible to deviſe a particular ſcheme 
of management, which, in the execution, does 
not become very hurtful in ſome ſeaſons and fi. 
tuations; and, therefore, that to confine the far. 
mer even to the beſt is a real diſadvantage. 
But it is neceſſary to conſider this ſubject in 
a different view: Though in the preſent fitua- 
tion of agriculture, it may be true, that the Bri- 
tiſh farmers, if left to themſelves, are capable 
to make their farms produce more during their 
| leaſes, than when tied down by reſtrictions; yet 
it muſt be obſerved, that it is likewiſe in their 
power to deſtroy their farms in ſuch a manner 
as, for ſome years after the expiration of their 
leaſes, to deprive the proprietor of part of the 
rent which he ought to receive, and the ſurety 
of part of thoſe proviſions which ſhould ariſe 
from the farm; And it is not to be doubted 
that the generality of the farmers will do this, 
if they have the proſpe& of the ſmalleſt gain; 
perhaps there are ſqme, who, out of ſpite to their 
fucceſſors, will do it, even when they are in dan- 
ger of being loſers. To prevent this, therefore, 
reſtrictions in leaſes are not only proper, but e- 
ven 
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yen neceſſary; and hence it is important to ins 
quire of what kind theſe reſtrictions ought to 
be. One thing ſeems obvious, which is, that 
they ſhould not be numerous; that they ſhould 
be as general and as eaſily obſerved as poſſible: 
In many leaſes in Scotland, the reſtrictions are 
very numerous and very particular; the tenant 
is obliged to give his land a ſummer fallow once 
in ſo many years, he is obliged to raiſe parti- 
cular crops, and in theſe to obſerve a certain ro- 
tation; and, in ſome caſes,” he is bound, even 
ſometimes encouraged, to apply lime. Theſe 
things are improper; for, by the management 
to which the tenant is bound by them, unleſs 
the farm is of remarkably good ſoil, or plenty 
of dung in his power, the land muſt be worn 
out as effectually, as by his following any plan 
that can be ſuppoſed beneficial to himſelf. Im- 
proper plowing and croping, indeed, ſooner wear 
out land ; but then the land worn out in this 
manner is eaſier recovered, than when it is worn 
out by good plowing and proper ctoping : In 
the one caſe, the powers of the ſoil; from bad 
culture and the increaſe of weeds, are prevented 
from acting; but, in the other caſe, theſe pow. 
ers are actually exhauſted. In place, therefore, 
Vol.. I. 3 of 
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of many particular reſtritions, which ſeldom 
ſerve any good purpoſe, this general and ſimple 
one may be introduced: Let the tenant be o- 
bliged to have a certain proportion of his farm 
annually in graſs, and, at the expiration of the 
leaſe, let parts of this graſs be a certain number 
of years old; if. the quantity of graſs is propor. 
tioned to the nature of the ſoil, the land n 
both kept and left in good order. | 
It is a common covenant, in the leaſes of ſome 
counties in England, and theſe too where agti- 
culture is ſuppoſed to be very far advanced, not 
to plough any land that is in graſs; ſo that, if 
there is a proportional ſhare of graſs on the 
farm, one part muſt be in conſtant tillage, and 
the other continually in graſs. This practice 2 
riſes from the great value put upon old graſs. 
But it is now found, that new graſs of a good 
quality is very little inferior to the old; and it 
is certain, that arable land, after being ſome 
years in graſs, when taken up, is in a much bet. 
ter condition'for carrying crops of corn, than 
When it was laid off, This covenant, therefore, 
in the Engliſh leaſes, is a real hurt to agricul- 
N | 


It was already obſerved, that Columella calls 
one kind of the Roman farmers free farmers. . 
One would think, that it is needleſs to inquire 
whether it is for the advantage of agriculture, 
that all our farmers in Britain ſhould be free 
and independent; and yet the opinions and 
practices of ſome proprietors make this neceſ- 
fary. The' farmers in Britain are indeed all 
free; but it is not a long time ſince many of 
them were in a different ſituation : And ſome 
perſons ſeem to think that all of them ought to 
be dependent; and propoſe, as the only method 
which the law allows, that farms ſhall be made 
ſmall and farmers rendered poor. How far it 
is good policy, 1 in the government of mankind, 
to render a ſet of uſeful men poor, and thereby 
dependent upon the caprices of another ſet, does 
not belong to the preſent ſubject to determine ; 
but it certainly belongs ,to it to inquire what 
effect this muſt naturally have upon the practice 
of agriculture. It does not require much pe- 
netration to obſerve, that independence in te- 
nants is abſolutely neceſſary to form and pre- 
ſerve in them the ſpirit of improvement. When 
men are dependent, their views are confined, 
their n are 1 and they are afraid to 

leave 


* 
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leave the beaten track. Such perſons, indeed 


may be careful and anxious; but they are inca- 


pable of true induſtry and ozconomy. Unac. 
quainted with the world, they cannot improve 
the advantages of their ſituation ; and, having 
no opportunity of enlarging their minds, they 
are unable to comprehend any practices or cu- 
ſtoms that are ſuperior to their own. Agricul- 
ture, in the hands of ſuch perſons, cannot be 
improved : On the contrary, if in an advanced 
ſtate, it muſt quickly decline, and the bad con- 
ſequences of this, perhaps, ſeverely felt before 
any remedy could be applied. 

It was already likewiſe obſeryed, that the di- 
rections given by Columella to the gentlemen of 
eſtates are very proper. There is one of them 
that deſerves our particular notice, and that ſug 
geſts, too, an important inquiry. He adviſes 
landlords to retain upon their lands the ſame in- 
duſtrious farmers that have been bred upon 
mem, declaring, upon the authority of L. Volu- 
* that that eſtate is moſt advantageous to the 

roprietor that is cultivated by ſuch. farmers. 

The generality of the preſent landholders in Bri- 
tain ſeem to differ in opinion from this old ſe- 
r of Rome. TO are at no pains to re- 


tain 
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tain old tenants ; there are even many who. - 


have fo little regard for them, that they are rea- 


dy to turn them out for the ſake of ſtrangets, | 


who offer a trifle more of rent. That this 
ſhould be done by perſons who have lately pur- 
chaſed their lands, and conſider them as a com- 


modity of which they propoſe to make the moſt, 


is not unnatural ; but that it ſhould be done by 


the repreſentatives of the ancient barons and - 


chieftains, is indeed ſurpriſing. It is probable 


that all of them, in doing this, miſtake the true 


intereſt of their families. Men with their edu- 
cation naturally imbibe attachments; they ac- 
quire a love to the place where they were born 
and brought up, and they continue to honour a 
family which from their infancy they have been 
taught to admire. Tenants, therefore, that 


4 


have been brought up on the lands which they 


farm, muſt have an attachment to them, and a 
reſpect for the landlord. On theſe accounts, 


they are certainly preferable to ſtrangers ; for, 


with their attachments, having no thoughts of - 


being removed, they do juſtice both to the land 


and landlord; whereas ſtrangers, having no at- 


tachments, and expecting a removal, endeavour 
o make the moſt of both; and this they often 
55 bt | have 
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' have in their power, in ſpite of. all reſtrictions. 
Where agriculture is in a low ſtate, it is proper 
+” ilfleed to bring ſome farmers from places where 
©. it is farther advanced; but there ought to be 
91 no more changes than what are neceſſary for | 
A, promoting improvement. When a total change | 
is made, though this may procure a little more 
rent at the time, yet the eſtate at laſt will not 
be ſo profitable with the new tenants as it would 
4 have been with the old as well inſtructed; and 
| certainly good huſbandry may be introduced 
into an eſtate without totally rooting out the old 
tenants. Would landholders take fome pains 
| to get their tenants inſtructed; would they diſ. 
p cover that they have their intereſt at heart; 
would they ſhow, in granting leaſes of their 
lands, that they prefer them to ſtrangers ; they 
would certainly gain the higheſt reſpect, would 
ſecure the attachment of their tenants, and re- 
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| | ceive from them as much rent as their lands can 
„ aſforxd. 
. changing of tenants, juſtly complained 
of, naturally ariſes from that deſire which every 
proprietor of land has to improve his rent. It 
may perhaps be thought not an improper in- 
quiry, whether any bounds ought to be ſet to 
| this 
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this pradice, which at protent nk ſo mud 
There is one important advantage that arjſes 
from it, which is, quickening the induſtry of 
the farmer. When farmers are indolent, and 
45 not make the moſt of their farms, it is cer- 
tainly beneficial to the country to force them, | 
if poffible, to attention and induſtry; and there 
is nothing more proper for chis purpoſe, than 
for the landlord to oblige him to pay more rent. 
But landlords are apt to be partial in judging 
of chis matter, and to raiſe their rents, not only 
when farmers are indolent, but alſo when in- 
duſtrious, provided they appear to enjoy life, 
and do not ſubmit to ſevere labour. If this 
practice is carried on, and rents raiſed, till far- 
mers are obliged to renounce all the enjoy- 
ments of life, and labour with their ſervants, it 
is certain that bad conſequences muſt follow; 
the farmers become diſpirited, agriculture de- 
clines, and the rent and value of lands fall. This 
is not mere conjecture; for we have a remark- 
able inſtance of it in Italy in the time of the 
younger Pliny: And his authority may be the 
more depended upon, as it is certain he was at 
proper pains to inquire into the matter. The 
account of it we find | in a letter to his friend 

Calrifive 
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Calviſius Rufus. In this letter, Pliny conſults 
his friend about a purchaſe of land which he 
propoſed to make. After informing him of 
ſome things that diſpoſed him to make the pur. 
chaſe, and of others that rendered him averſe to 
it, he adds: But the chief point to be con- 
© fiered is this, the lands are fertile, rich, and 
© capable of being watered ; they conſiſt of corn 
fields, vineyards, and wood, which produce a 
© moderate but certain crop. Theſe advantages 
« of the lands are loſt by reaſon of the poverty 
'© of thoſe that cultivate them; for the former 
© poſſeflor frequently ſold the forfeited. ſtock of 
© the farmers; aud thus, while he from time to 
© time lefſened what remained, he deprived them 
© of all power of doing any thing afterwards to 
<« purpoſe. Many frugal farmers muſt therefore 
be provided, for I have no ſlaves myſelf, nei- 
© ther are there any upon this eſtate. It may 
© be purchaſed for three millions of ſeſterces j 
formerly, indeed, it was reckoned worth five 
millions; but as, from a ſcarcity of farmers, 
and the badneſs of the times, the produce of 


© the lands has been leflened, ſo the price has, 


fallen “.“ Thus we __ obſerve, that this e- 


| ſtate, 

„ Jam, quod deliberationis noſtrae caput eſt, agri ſunt 

" 55S ſertiles, 
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ſtate, chiefly from the ſeverity uſed towards the 
farmers, had fallen in Pliny's time two-fifths of 
its value. The ſame, no doubt, happened in 
other parts of Italy, as indeed may be inferred 
from the manner in which Pliny expreſſes him- 
ſelf *; and this, too, will happen in every coun- 
try, in proportion as rents are raiſed higher than 

is neceſſary for promoting induſtry, 
The account given of the perſons employed 
in agriculture ſuggeſts another inquiry which 
| may 


fertiles, pinques, aquoſi; conſtant campis, vineis, ſylvis, 
quae metexiam, et ex ea reditum, ſicut niodicum, ita ſta- 
tutum praeſtant. Sed haec felicitas terrae imbecillis culto- 
ribus fatigatur: Nam poſſeſſor prior ſaepius vendidit pig · 
nora, et dum reliqua colonorum minuit ad tempus, vires 
in poſterum exhaufit, quarum defectione, rurſus reliqua 
creverunt. Sunt ergo inſtruendi eo plures, quod frugi man- 

cipiis, nam nec ipſe uſquam vinctos habeo; nec ibi quif- 
quam ſupereſt, ut ſcias quanti videantur poſſe emi. Se- 

ſtertio tricies, non quia non aliquando quinquagies fues 
tint, verum et hac penuria colonorum, et communi tem- 
poris iniquitate, ut reditus agrorum, ſie etiam pretium 
retro abiit ; Plin. Ep. lib. 111. ep. 19. 

* The expreſſion which Pliny uſes is, Communi tem · 
© poris iniquitate,” which ſuppoſes, that the bad practices 
of the times, which leſſened the produce of the lands, were 
common. | Sp 
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may be thought not improper, though perhapy 
not very important, Whether the expence of 
labour amongſt the Romans was greater or leſs 
than at preſent in Britain? There are no paſ. 
ſages in the ruſtic writers from which it can be 
ſo much as conjectured what wages were given 
to labourers. However, as ſlaves were the or- 
dinary labourers amongſt the Romans, the point 
may be determined, if we can find out the price 
of theſe and the manner of maintaining them, 
Mr Tull, after giving a deſcription of the 
manner in which the Roman farmers cultivated 
the medica, to account for the immenſe labour 
beſtowed upon it, obſerves, that they had not 
only ſervants, but. plenty of flaves, for whom 
they, had not ſufficient employment ; and that, 
thereby, the expence of their tedious method of 
_ planting and cultivating this graſs might be leſ- 
ſened . In this manner Mr Tull repreſents the 
_ expence of labour as very trifling ; but he gives 
no authority for what he aſſerts. He ſuppoſes 
only that it muſt have been ſo, becauſe he can- 
not in any other way account for their beſtow- 
ing ſo much culture upon the medica, In mat- 
| ters 


* Tull's Huſbandry. 
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ters of this kind conjectures mult be laid aſide, 
and nothing aſſerted without proper authority. 
Had Mr Tull been a little more careful in his 
inquiry, he would have obſerved, from this ve- 
ry caſe, how improper it is to reaſon from colts 
jectures. | a 

Columella, in giving an account of the ex- 
pence of cultivating vines, ſtates the price of the 
vine-drefſer at eight thouſand ſeſtertii *, which 
is equal to L. 66: 1 2:5 4+ Plutarch ſays, that 
Cato was ſo frugal, that he never paid more for 
a ſlave than 1500 drachmas |, which are equal 
to L. 50. A price that ſeems to be much high- 
er in the time of Cato than L. 66: 13: 4 was 
in the time of Columella, and is indeed a cer- 
tain evidence, 8 the number of ſlaves in Italy 

had 


® Ine licet fit emptus ſcltertiis octo millibus z Col, 
lib. 111. cap. Ini. 4 | 

Doctor Arbuthnot ſtates the Roman Anis; at ſeven 
pence'three farthings. But ſome later writers, that pre- 
tend to be more accurate in their calculations, make it 
equal to eight pence. The feftertius was a fourth part of 
the denarius ; ſo that 1000 ſeſtertii are equalgto L. 8: 6: 8, 
and 8000 ſeſtertiꝰ are equal to L. 66: 13: 4. N 

See Plutarch's life of Cato. The drachma is ſuppo- 
ſed by all our antiquaries to have been equal in value te 
the derarius ; 1500 drachmas, therefore, make L. 50. 
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bad increaſed, from the time of Cato to that af 
Columella, almoſt in proportion to the increaſe - 
of riches, currency, and luxury. 
This price, mentioned by Columella, will ap. 
pear the. more: extraordinary, if we conſider that 
it is eight times as much as the price of a juge- 
rum of very good land. In the ſame account 
of the expence of cultivating vines, Columella 
ſtates the price of ſeven jugera at ſeven thouſand 
ſeſtertii *, which is at the rate of IL. 8: KY 
for the jugerum, and is equal to L. 13: 9:8 
for the Engliſh acre, and to L. 16: 19: 5 for 
the Scots acre. In- this proportion, which is 
certainly the proper way of judging in the pre- 
ſent caſe, a labourer in Britain ſhould coſt up- 
wards of L. 100; fo that there is no ground to 
conjecture, that, i in the time of Columella, flaves . 
were ſo numerous that there was not luthciemt 
employment for them. 

Columella, when treating of ſervants, in a 
paſſage already cited, and aſſigning to each of 
them their different work, -according to their 
abilities, makes very little difference, betwixt a 
vine-drefler, and a ploughman or common la. 

* bourer: 


Cum ipſum ſolum ſeptem jugerum totidem millibug 
pummorum partum; Col. lib. 111. cap. ri. 
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bourer : And, from what he ſays, we may con- 
| clude, that, if a good vine · dreſſer coſt L. 66: 13: 4, 


a good ploughman or a good common labourer 
would not colt leſs than L. 60. 


The intereſt of money at that time was fix 
per cent. per annum * ; and, if this was the com- 


mon . 
, 
X 


* Columella, after obſerving that the price of a vine - 
dreſſer, of ſeven jugera for a vineyard, and the expence 
of planting, &c. amount in all to 29,000 ſeſtertii, pro- 
ceeds thus : © To theſe muſt be added two years intereſt, 
bat ſix per cent. per annnm, during which time the young 
vines do not bear any fruit, amounting to 3480 ſeſter- 
ti; ſo that the whole of the original price, expence, and 
© intereſt, amount to 32, 480; which ſum, if the huſband- 
man conſiders as lent to his vines at the ſaid rate of fir 
© per cent. as the uſurer deals with his debtor, then he 
© muſt receive every year from them the value of 1950 - 
* eftertit,——Huc accedunt ſemiſſes uſurarum ſeſtertia tria 
« millia, et quadringenti octoginta numi biennii temporis, 
quo velut infantia vinearum ceſſat a fructu. Fit in aſ- 
« ſem ſumma ſortis et uſurarum xxx11 millium quadrin- 
gentorum Ixxx numorum; quod quaſi nomen, fi, ut 
« foenerator cum debitore, ita ruſtieus cum vineis ſuis fe- 
« cerit ejus ſummae, ut in perpetuum praedictam uſuram 
« ſemiflium dominus conſtituat, percipere debet in annos 
* ſingulos mille nongentos quinquaginta ſeſtertios numos; 
Col. lib. 111, cap. 111,—-The phraſe which Columella uſes, 

| to 
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to expreſs the tarerdf of the money, and which has been 

tranſlated ſix per cent. is * ſemiſſes uſurarum. To under- 

ſtand this, it may be proper to obſerve, that, before there 

were any laws regulating intereſt among the Romans, the 

ordinary intereſt given was at the rate of 12 per cent. per 

annum. For the loan of 100 ounces of copper, the cre. 

ditor received annually 12; but this he received month- 

ly, that is, one each month. Now, as is a word that was 

uſed by the Romans to expreſs the whole of any thing, 

and was therefore uſed likewiſe to expreſs the whole year's 

intereſt at 12 per cent. And as as expreſſed twelve 

months intereſt, ſemis, or the half- of as, expreſſed fir 
months interelt ; triens, or the third of as, four months ; 

guadrans, or the fourth of as, three months ; and unciaria, 

or the twelfth of at, one months intereſt, at the ſame 

rate of 12 per cent. When the Romans made laws con- 

cerning this matter, they retained the terms in uſe, but 

| applied them differently. Thus the term unciarium foes 

nur, Or unciaria uſura, was made to ſignify one fer cent. 

not by the month as formerly, when one ounce was paid 

monthly for an hundred, but by the year ; /extans, not 

two months intereſt, but two per cent. per annum; triens, 

; three per cent.; quadrans, four per cent. 3 guincunx, five 

per cent.; and ſemi, fix per cent. That fix per cent. per 

annum is the rate of intereſt here mentioned by Columella, 

is evident from the particular 2 which are ſtated. 

Thus: 
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fave muſt be rated at 12 per cent. as he is a pe- 
riſhable commodity, and liable to be deſtroyed 
by accidents; ſo that a flave that coſt L. 60 of 
original price, muſt be conſidered as an annual 
expence to his maſter of L. 7: 4: o, beſides 
his maintenance and clothing. | 

The expence of theſe was not ſo inconſidera- 
ble as ſome perhaps may imagine, from the 
ſmall expence of ſome of the ſlaves of this age. 
This appears from the paſſages in the ruſtic au- 
thers, that relate to the maintenance and cloath- 
ing of labourers: Columella mentions what he 


Thus: For the vine - dreſſer +: — 2 8000 
For 7 jugera of land >. 7000 


For planting the vines, ce. 


: In all 29000 
The intereſt of this for two years, at ſix per | 
cent. per annum, is preciſely the ſum men- 


tioned by Columella | . 3480 
32480 
The intereſt of this ſum, Columella ſays, is 
year ly * . . 1950 
It ſhould be no more than S 0 1948 8 


But, as the difference is ſmall, it is probable that he choo- 


ſed to mark the even numbers, as is commonly done in 
ſuch caſes. : 
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calls an old maxim, concerning the bailiff: 
© That he ſhould not eat but in the ſight of all 
the ſervants, nor of any other thing but what 
© was given to the reſt.” He mentions the reaſon 
of this: For thus,“ ſays he, ſhall he take care 


- © that both the bread be well baked, and the o- 
© ther things prepared in a wholeſome manner x. 


The ſame author mentions the treatment that 
maſters ought to give their ſlaves: © So much 


the more attentive,” ſays he, © ought the maſ. 


« ter to be in his inquiry concerning this kind 
© of ſervants, that they may not be injured in 
© their cloaths and other things afforded them, 
© in as much as they are ſubje& to many, ſuch 
© as bailiffs, maſters of works, and goalers ; and. 
© the more they are liable to receive injuries, 
and the more they are hurt through cruelty 
© or avarice, the more they are to be feared, 

Therefore a diligent maſter ought to inquire, 
© both at themſelves, and likewiſe the free ſer- 
« yants in whom he may put greater confidence, 


© whether they receive the full of what is allow- 


ed 


Ne cibum niſi in conſpectu familiae capiat, neve alium, 
quam qui caeteris praebetur ; ſic enim curabit, ut et panis 
diligenter confiat, et reliqua ſalubriter apparentur ; Col. 
lib. 1. cap. vii. 


D -. 72 * 
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ed them; he himſelf ought likewiſe to try, by 


« taſting the goodneſs of the bread and drink, and 
« examining their cloaths, mittens, and ſhoes “. 
In another place, he ſays, That the bailiff ſhould 


| © have the family dreſſed and clothed rather 


« uſefully than nicely, and carefully fortified a- 


* gainſt the wind, cold, and rain; all which they 
vill be ſecured from, by ſleeved leathern coats, 
old centones for defending their heads, or cloaks 
© with hoods; if the labourers are clothed with 
« theſe, no day is ſo ſtormy as to prevent them 
from working without doors f. 1 

| Cato 


* Tantoque curioſior inquiſitio patrisfamilias debet 
eſſe pro tali genere ſervorum, ne aut in veſtiariis, aut in 
caeteris praebitis injurioſe tractentur, quanto et pluribus 
ſubjecti, ut villicis, ut operum magiſtris, ut ergaſtulariis, 
magis obnoxii perpetiendis injuriis, et rurſus ſaevitia, at- 
que avaritia laeſi magis timendi ſunt. ltaque diligens 
dominus, cum et ab ipſis, tum et ab ſolutis, quibus major 


eſt fides, quaerat an ex ſua eonſtitutione juſta percipiant. 


Atque ipſe panis potioniſque bonitatem guſtu ſuo exploret, 
veſtem, manicas, pedumque tegmina recognoſcat ; Col. 
lib. 1. cap. viII. | | 
+ Cultam veſtitamque familiam magis utiliter quam 
delicate habeat, munitamque dilegenter a vento, frigore, 
pluviaque ; quae cuncta prohibentur pellibus manicatis, 
Vor. I. Re - | cen- 
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Cato is ſtill more particular, he informs us 
what quantity of bread and wine, what other 
3 | | kinds 
centonibus confectis, vel fagis cucullis, Id ſi Gat, nullus 
dies tam intolerabilis eſt, quo non ſub divo moliri aliquid 
poſlit ; Col. lib. 1 cap. viii. 
Centones, which Columella here mentions as tae 


for defending the head, commonly ſignify the coverings 
of beds, which for ſlaves would probably be made of ſome 


kind of coarſe woollen ſtuff. They were ſometimes made 


of old cloaths ; this appears from a paſſage in Cato, in 
which he mentions the cloaths of the family, and which 
ſhall afterwards-be cited Caeſar mentions centones as be- 
longing to ſoldiers, and uſed by them in a ſiege, to defend 
their heads from the weapons and ſtones thrown from the 
walls of the town. This ſhows, that they were made of 


very thick ſtuff, and ſufficient to defend from rain. Co- 


lumella, in the paſſage under conſideration, calls them 
centenes confecti. The meaning of this phraſe is not very 
obvious; it is uncertain whether it is centones wore out 


and no longer fit for bed coverings, or whether ſtuff of 


the ſame kind with bed coverings, made up in ſuch a 
manner as to defend the head and ſhoulders from the 
weather. This is the more probable, as Cato mentions fix 
of them only as neceſſary for 240 jugera of an olive field, 
where there were 13 ſervants ; and the ſame number ne- 
ceſſary for 100 jugera of a vineyard, where there were 
16 ſervants. The centones mentioned by Columella ſer- 
ved the ſame purpoſes with the hoods and cloaks: In a 


ſimilar 
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kinds of meat, and what cloaths were given to 
labourers. | 
Of bread, he ſays, each labourer was allowed 


at the rate of 3 pounds averdupois, or of 3 
pounds 12 ounces averdupois in the day, ac- 
cording to the ſeverity of their labour: Pu- 
© ring the winter,“ ſays he, the bailiff ſhould 
© have four modii of wheat each month, and du-/ 
© ring the ſummer four medii and a half; and the 
© houſekeeper, or the bailiff's wife, and the 
* ſhepherd, fhould have three. During the win- 
* ter, the ſlaves ſhould have four pound of 
© bread each in the day; from the time that 
they begin to dig the vineyard, to the ripening 
of the figs, they ſhould have five pounds each; 
© after which they ſhould return again to four“. 
| | | To 
ſimilar paſſage he mentions the hoods and cloaks without 
the centones. Cultam veſtitamque familiam utiliter magis 
quam delicate habeat, id eſt, munitam diligenter a frigo- 
ribus et imbribus, quae utraque prohibentur optime pel- 
libus manicatis, et ſagis cucullis; Col. lib. xt. cap. 1. 
Familiae cibaria qui opus ſacient per hiemen, tritici 
modios 1111. per aeſtatem modios 1111. ſemis villico, villicae 
epiſtatae, opilioni modios 111. Compeditis per hiemem 
panes pondo 11. Ubi vineam fodere coeperint panis pon- 
do v. uſque adeo dum ficus eſſe coeperint ; deinde ad pondo 
11, redito ; Cat. cap. Li. 


Poſſibly 
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To this bread, there was a daily allowance 
of wine; during the three months that immedi. 
ately 


Poſſibiy it may be Cato's meaning, that the labourers 
who were free ſhould get four modii, and the villicus, &c. 
only three, and that the ſlaves ſhould get four pounds of 
bread. The Roman pound contains 12 ounces averdu- 
Pois, ſo that 4 pounds Roman are equal to 3 pounds a- 
' verdupois, and 5 pounds Roman to 3 pounds 12 ounces 
averdupois. The title of this chapter in Cato is, The 
victuals of the family for the labourers when employed at 
work.” The preciſe time when the villicus, or the free 
ſervants got the 4 modii, and the ſlaves the 4 pounds of 
bread, is not expreſſed ; but, from the quantity mention- 
ed, the one mult have been for the month, and the other 
for the day; and, if ſo, the quantities given are nearly e- 
qual. Pliny informs us, that a modius of wheat weighed 
from 20 to 26 pounds; Now, ſays he, of all the kinds 
* brought to Rome, the Gallic, and that which comes 
from the Cherſoneſus, are the lighteſt ; for, even when 
well dreſſed, the modizs does not exceed 20 pounds: 
The kind from Sardis gives an half pound, and that 
from Alexandria a third of a pound more ; this too is 
© the weight of the Sicilian ; the Boeotian gives a whole 
pound more, and the African three quarters of a pound. 
In Italy beyond the Po, I know that a medius of far 
weighs 25 pounds, and about Cluſium even 26.” Nunc 
ex his generibus, quae Romam invehuntur, leviſſimum eſt 
Gallicum, atque e Cherſoneſo advedum: Quippe non 

: | excedunt 


— 
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ately followed the vintage, the ſervants drank 
a weak kind of wine called Lora: The manner 
in 


excedunt in modium vicenas libras, fi quis granum ipſum 
ponderet. Adjicit Sardum ſelibras, Alexandrinum et 
trientes ; Hoc et Siculi pondus. Boeoticum totam libram 
addit: Africum et dodrantes. In Tranſpadanatltalia ſcio 
vicenas quinas -libras farris modios pendere. Circa Clu- 
ſium et ſenas ; Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. xvii. cap. vii. Pliny 
likewiſe informs us, that, in the ordinary military bread, 
there was a third part more weight of bread than of wheat; 
and that it was reckoned very good grain that in baking 
took a congius of water to the n). Lex certe naturae, 
ut in quocunque genere Pani militari tertia portio ad gra- 
ni pondus accedat. Sicut cptimum frumentum elſe, 
quod in ſubactu congium aquae capiat.? In ſome paſſages 
that tollow, Pliny mentions the quantity of bread that a 
modius of ſome kinds of triticum produced; but this is 
not agreeable to the general rule which he lays down in 
'the paſſage above cited. Probably he gives the inſtances 
which he mentions, as exceptions to this general rule: 
© Some kinds of friticum unmixed,” ſays he, as the Ba- 


learian, produce 30 pounds of bread; ſome other kinds 


© mixed together, as the Cyprian and Alexandrian, ſcarce- 


ly exceeding 20 pounds in weight, give 25 pounds of 
«© bread ; the Cyprian is duſky, and makes black bread; 
© and thereſore the Alexandrian, which is fair, is mixed 
* with it. The Theban gives a pound more than theſe,” 
Quibuſdam generibus per ſe pondus, ſicut Balearico, mo- 

| | | l die 
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in which this liquor was made, is deſcribe 
both by Pliny and Columella; and from. 


de- 
dio tritici panis pondo xxxv. reddit. Quibuſdam bins 


minſtis, ut Cyprio et Alexandrino, xx prope libras non exce- 


dentibus : Cyprium fuſcum eft, panemque nigrum facit; 


itaque miſcetur Alexandrinum candidum, redduntque 


xxy pondo. Thebaicum libras adjicit ; Nat. Hiſt. lib. 
xv111. cap. vn. According to the weight of the foreign 
wheat, and the proportion of the weight of bread te the 
weight of wheat mentioned by our author, none of the 
kinds ſhould produce ſo much as 30 pounds of bread, nor 
ſo little as 25 pounds; a modius of the lighteſt kind weigh. 
ed 20 pounds, to which a third added, makes upwards of 
26 pounds ; and yet the Cyprian and the Alexandrian 
mixed together, are ſaid to produce only 25 pounds; a 
modius of the heavieſt kind weighed only 21 pounds, to 
which a third added, makgs only 28 pounds; and yet the 
Balearian is ſaid to weigh 30 pounds. Our author ſays 


Ukewiſe, that a modins of the beſt wheat grinded into 


flour, requires a congius of water in baking, which is near- 
ly one half of the weight of the grain; a congius of water, 
as has already been obſer ved, weighed io pounds; this added 
to 21 pounds, the weight of a modius of Balearian wheat, 
makes 31 pounds, only one pound more than the weight of 
bread produced by a meodius of this kind of wheat, which, 
even with the addition of leaven and ſalt, cannot be ſup- 


poſed to have ſupplied the waſte by firing: We muſt there- 
fore conſider theſe ipſtances given by Pliny, as ex- 


ceptions 


wn © © 
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deſcription given by them, it may well be ſup- 
nnn beer given to 
ſervants 


ceptions to the general rule, which is the more probable, 
as he mentions the flour of ſome kinds of wheat as taking 
more water than that of others. e 
The paſſage in Pliny, in which he mentions the weight 
of the different kinds of foreign wheat brought to Rome, 
is tranſlated by Doctor Arbuthnot a little differently from 
what it is above rendered; adjicit Sardum ſelibras, he ren- 
ders, the ſardum was a ſelibra, or half a pound heavier. 
The Alexandrian and Sicilian wheat added trientes or 
four ounces more, that is, weighed 20 pounds 10 ounces; 
the Boeotian an entire pound, being in all 21 pounds; 
the African added to that a dadrant, or in all 21 pounds 
9 ounces. Thus he makes the African 9 ounces heavier 
than the Boeotian. This ſeems contrary to another paſ- 
ſage in the ſame chapter, in which Pliny mentions the 
Boeotian as better than the African: There are many 
© kinds of triticum, ſays he, which the other ,nations 
© have raiſed; none of them indeed to compared to 
« the Italian, either for brightneſs or —_ in which it 
« chiefly excells. To that which is produced by the moun- 
* tainous lands in Italy, the foreign triticum deſerves only 
© to be compared; the beſt of which is the Boeotian, next 
* the Sicilian, and then the African.“ Tritici genera plu- 
ra, quae fecere gentes. Italico nullum equidem compa- 
raverim candore ac pondere, quo maxime diſcernitur; Z 
montanis modo 2 Italiae agris externum, in quo 
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ſervants in Britain'* ; It does not appear that the 
Roman ſlaves were much reſtricted in the quan. 


* 


principatum -tenuit Boeotia, deinde Sicilia, mox _ Africa, 


But, if we ſuppoſe that Pliny, as he began with the light- : 


eſt wheat, would naturally go on gradually, and end 
with the heavieſt, then the tranſlation by Doctor Arbuth- 


not gives the true meaning of our author. _ _ 
In the proportion that has been mentioned, a mages 
of Italian far or triticum weighing 24 pounds, produced 


upwards of 32 pounds of bread, and 4 modii produced 


128 pounds, which, at 30 days in the month, is a little 
more than 44 pounds in the day, nearly equal to the quan- 
tity given to the ſlaves; that the allowance of the houſe. 
keeper and ſhepherd ſhould be leſs than the allowance of 
the ordinary labourers, is - not ſurpriſing, as their work 
was far from being ſo ſevere; and that the ſame allow- 


- ance ſhould be given to the labourers as to the villicus, is 


agreeable to what Columella ſays, that he ſhould eat in 
their preſence, and of the ſame kind of meat. 


We cannot,” ſays Pliny, properly call theſe liquors 
6 wines, which the Greeks call deuteria, and which Cato 


and we call fra, made chiefly of grape kernels and 


« ſtones waſhed in water: However, they are reckoned | 


among the ordinary kinds of wine given to labourers. 


There are three kinds of them; one kind is made in 


© this manner: Take of water one tenth of the wine ex- 


traded from the grapes, put this upon the preſſed grapes, . 


© let it and 24 hours, and then preſs the grapes a ſecond 
h 6 time, 


4 
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tity; Cato mentions no meaſure ; he only ſays, 


that they have this to drink for three months 
after 


i times. There is another way uſed by the Greeks : Take 
« of water one third of the quantity of wine extracted, put 
« this on the preſſed- grapes, and let what is preſſed out 
« be boiled to a third part. A third kind is preſſed out 
« of the lees of the wine, which Cato calls faecatum : 
None of theſe are fit for uſe longer than one year. Non 
poſſunt jure dici vina, quae Graeci deuteria appellant, Cato 
et nos loram, maceratis aqua vinaceis: Sed tamen inter 
vina operaria numerantur. Tria eorum genera. Deci- 


ma parte aquae addita, quae multi expreſſa fit, et ita noc- 


te ac die madefactis vinaceis, rurſuſque praelo ſubjectis. 
Alterum, quomode Graeci factitavere, tertia parte ejus 
quod expreſſum ſit addita aquae, expreſſoque decocto ad 
tertias partes. Tertium eſt, faecibus vin expreſſum, quod 
ſaecatum Cato appellat. Nulli ex his plus quam anno u- 
ſus; Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. xiv. cap. zx. | 
Columella likewiſe gives a receipt for making this li- 
quor, which is ſtill more particular than thoſe of Pliny : 
« Conſider,” ſays he, what quantity of wine you may 
© have made in one day, take of water equal to one tenth, 
and throw upon the preſſed grapes that have only been 
« one day in the preſs ; mix with theſe the foam of muſt, 
boiled into one third or one half, and lees from the vat; 
let theſe be well bruiſed and waſhed, and then ſtand for 
© a night ; next day let them be well tred, and then put 
© into the preſs, He adds, that when properly made, it 
Vor. I - | 3 continues 
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after the vintage; he proceeds in this manner: 
In the fourth month, each ſhould get a Heming 
* of wine in the day, which is at the rate of 24 
© congii in the month; in the fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, 


x” and eighth months, each a ſextary i in the = 


© which is 5 congii in the month; in the ninth, 
© tenth, and eleventh, each 3 heminae in the day, 
which is an amphora in the month. More than 


| © this, at the /aturnalia and compitalia, even each 
man a congius. The quantity of wine for 


© each man in the year 4s eight quadrantals; 
however, as addition muſt be made according 
© to the work in which the ſlaves are employed, 
it is not too much for each of them to drink 

: 10 
continues good for more that a year.“ Lora optima ſic 


fit: Quantum vini uno die feceris, ejus partem decimam, 
quot metretas eſſiciat, conſiderato, et totidem metretas 


aquae dulcis in vinacea, ſed quibus unus diei vinum ex- 
preſſum erit, addito; eodem et ſpumas defruti, five ſa- 
pae, et fecem ex lacu confundito et permiſeeto, eamque 
intritam macerari una nocte finito, poſtero die pedibus 
proculcato, et ſic permiitam prelo ſubjieito; quod deinde 
fluxerit, aut doliis, aut amphoris condito, et cum deferbu- 


erit obturato. Commodius autem ſervatur in amphoris. 


Hanc ipſam loram M. Columella'et aqua vetere faciebat, 
et nonnunquam plus biennio innoxiam ſervabat. 


* 


amphoram. Hoc amplius ſaturnali 


— 
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"an quadrantals in the year “.“ This allow- 
ance of wine, it muſt be acknowledged, ——_ 
not inconſiderable, being atleaſt 74 gallons in 
the year, or, at an average, 1.62 parts of a pint 
in the day +. | 

Beſides 


Vinum familiae. Ubi vindemia facta erit, loram bi- 
bant menſes 111. Menſe quarto heminas in dies, id eſt, 
in menſe congios 11. s. Menſe quinto, ſexto, ſeptimo, 
octavo, in dies ſextarios, id eſt, in menſe congios quinque: 
Nono, decimo, undecimo, in dies heminas ternas; id eſt, 

wi et compitalibus 
in ſingulos homines congios. Summa vini in homines 
ſingulos inter annum Q odo. Cum compeditis uti quic- 
quid operis facient pro portione addito: Eos non eſt ni- 
mium in annos ſingulos vini quadrantalia x. ebibere; Cat. 
cap. Lvii. From this paſſage it appears, that, allowing 
30 days to the month, one fextarius is equal to two hemi- 


nae, One congius equal to a 6 ſextarii or 12 heminae, and 


an amphora to go heminae. But, in this laſt, Cato men - 
tions the amphora, becauſe 90 heminae amount to within 


=} ſmall quantity of it. The amphora contained-$ congii, 


or 48 ſextarii, or 96 heminae. This meaſure is here alſo 
called quadrantal, becauſe the meaſure was the cube of a 
ioot. | ooh : 
The congius, as has already been ſhown, contained 
207.236 cubic inches; the ſextariuz therefore contained 
34-539, and the hemina 17.269: The Engliſh pint con- 
tains 28 cubic inches, and the Scots mutchkin 25.85, ſo 


that - 
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des bread and wine, the ſlaves got What 
was called pulmentarium, whieh anſwers to what 
in ſome parts of the country is called &itchin “. 
For this purpoſe, Cato recommends the laying 
up as many fallen olives as can be gathered; 
afterwards the early olives from which the ſmal. 
leſt quantity of oil is expected; at the ſame time 
obſerving, that theſe muſt be given ſparingly, 
that they may laſt the longer, When the olives 
are finiſhed; he deſires falt fiſh and vinegar to 
be given, and beſides, to each man a ſextarius 
of oil in the month, and a modius of ſalt in the 
efnivatt | year, 


= 


that a hemina is nearly 616 parts of an Engliſh pint, and 
and 667 parts of a Scots mutchkin. But this was the 
ſmalleſt quantity which the ſlaves received in the day, and 
that only ſor one month. If we ſuppoſe that they got 


10 guaαrantuin beſides the fora, theſe would be more at an 
| average than 2.4 parts of an Engliſh pint, or 2.6 parts of 
- a Scots mutchkin, in the day; but, if this was the quan- 


tity given when there was no hora, then there was only 


1.64 parts en ee a eee e 
mutchkin. # 47 | | 


* Pliny ſays it is derived from 4 which was 95 
ſood of the atcient Romans Pulte autem, non pane, vix- 
iſſe longo tempore Romanos maniſeſtum, quoniam inde 
et. ꝓulmentaria hodieque 8 Figs Nut. Fan. a. 
XvIn. Cap. vin, Lis 
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ples, pears; and figs, to be laid up: He addyy 
if there is a great quantity of theſe, the Tuſticy 
are ſecured in no ſmall part of their meat da« 
ring the winter, for they ſerve for kitchin t. 
Cato likewiſe makes particular mention of thy 
eloaths of the ſlaves : * The veſtments of the fa - 
* mily,” ſays he, a coat and a gown z feet 
long ſhould be given once in two years; when» 
ever you give a coat or a gown, firſt receive 
the old one; of theſe make centones.. Good 
* ſhoes ſhould be given once in two years 1. 


* Paulmentarium familiae, oleae caducae quam' pluri-- 
mum condito. Poſtea oleas tempeſtivas, unde minimum 
olei fieri poterit, eas condito, partito, uti quam diutiſſime 
durant, ubi oleae comelae erunt, halecem et acetum dato: 
oleum dato in menſes unicuique ſextarium 1. ſalis unicui- 
que in anno modium ſatis eſt; Cat. cap. LvIII. THE. 

+ Eorum ſi eſt multitudo, non minimam partem þ. 
riorum per hiemem ruſtici vindicant. Nam pro pulmen- 

tario cedet, ſicuti ficus, quae cum arida ſepoſita eſt, hie- 
mis OY . cibaria _ ; Col. lib. X. 
caps . 1 

n Familie tunicam, p. iii. 8. a alerals 
annis. Quoties cuique tunicam aut ſagam dabis, prius 
veterem accipito, unde centones fiant. Sculponeas dea 
alternis aunis dare — Cat. cap. * 
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Having thus given ſome account of the ex . 
pence of labouring flaves among the Romans, 
it may not be amiſs to compare this with the 
expence of labouring ſervants in Britain. The 
annual expence of a ſlave arifing from the pur. 
chaſe, I have already obſerved, cannot properly 


be rated at leſs than L. 7:4: 0. This, I am 
perſuaded, will be conſidered as very high wa- 


ges, taking the Kingdom in general, even in 
this age, in which they are much higher than at 
any former period; and the rather, when it is 
conſidered that money at Rome, in the time of 
Columella, giving ſix per cent. per annum, ſhows 
that there was not ſo much currency as with us 

at preſent; and, conſequently, that the ſame 
ſum was of more value with them than with us. 
it is not eaſy to determine, whether the meat 
given to the Roman ſlaves, of the kind that has 
been mentioned, is equal in value to that which 
is given to our labouring ſervants; the reducing 
theſe, as nearly as is poſſible, to quantities of 
corn, is the beſt way to form ſome judgment. 
At preſent, a labourer's meat, in the labouring 
counties of Scotland, muſt be reckoned highly 


| rated at two pecks, or 17.57 pounds Averdupols, 


of oatmeal, and. one 3 in the week. A 
5 Roman 
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Roman flave had of bread equal to 51 modii of 
wheat, with 10 guadrantal of wine in the year, 
and, beſides theſe, ſomething for kitchen. This 
laſt, according to the account given of it, can- 
not be-reckoned much worſe than any quantity 
of victuals that at preſent can be purchaſed for 
one ſhilling in the week. If this is allowed, we 
have only to compare the bread and wine given 
to the Roman flave with the oatmeal given to A 
Scots labourer. Now it may be-obſerved, that | 
the flour neceflary to make up the daily allow- 
ance of bread ta the Roman flave would weigh 


about 2.39 parts of an Averdupois pound; and 
that the allowance of oatmeal in the day to the 


Scots labourer amounts to about 2.51 parts of a 
pound, ſame weight *. The flour, of which the 


* Ie Raben flaves received, at an average, 4-25 1 | 
of a pound Roman of bread in the day; this ĩs equal to 
3-19 parts of a pound Averdupois, and this weight of 
bread is produced by 2.39 parts of a pound of flour. The 
Scots labourer receives 17.57 parts of a pound Averdy- 
pois of oatmeal in the week, which is at the rate of 2.54 
parts of a pound in the day. 

The difference betwixt the expence of a Roman flare 
and a Britiſh ' labourer might be determined with more 
exafineſs; if the comparative value of wheat and wine 
could 
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| bread for the Roman ſaves was made; having 
all the bran in it, is not u 


could be aſcertained. But this, I am afraid, cannot ea. 
fily be done. Pliny, upon the authority of M. Varro, 
indeed, informs us what was the proportional value of 
b far, wine, oil, and other vivers at the time of Metellug's 
triumph. M. Varro, ſays he, informs us, that, when 
I. Metellus led elephants in triumph, a modius. of far 
© was ſold for an as; likewiſe a congius of wine, thirty 
© pounds of dried figs, ten pounds of oil, and twelve 
© pounds of fleſh.'— M. Varro auctor eſt, cum L. Metellus 
in triumpho plurimos duxit elephantos, aſſibus ſingulis 
artis modios fuiſſe; item vini congios, ficique ſiceae 
pondo xxx, olei pondo x, carnis xii; Plin. Nat. Hiſt, lb. 
2v111. cap. 111. Ten amphera, or 80 congii of wine, the 
quantity given to a flave in the year, is, in this propor- 
tion, equal to 80 madii of far. It is probable that far was 
fold in the ' huſk, as it was ſown. Indeed, when Pliny 
ſays that a modias of far weighs 25 pounds, he certainly 
ſuppoſes that the far is freed from the huſk ; but, when 
he mentions the weight of the arinca, he certainly ſuppo- 
ſes that both it and the far are weighed in the huſk ; for 
he ſays the arinca makes the ſweeteſt bread, it grows 
ſtronger than far, and has a larger car; it is likewiſe hea- 
vier, a modius ſeldom weighing leſs than 16 pounds. Ex 
arinca dulciſſimus panis; ipſa ſpiſſior quam far, et major 
ſpica, eadem et ponderoſior; raro modius grani non xvi 
libras implet; Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. xvi. cap. 4. The 
. 9 | reaſon 
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fane weight" of oatmeal; büt, when the allow. 
| ance of wine is added, it muſt appear Both more 
. ſubſtantial and more valuable. 


In 


reaſon why Pliny, in the other paſſage, mentions the 
weight of far without the huſk, is, becauſe he is there gi- 
ving an account of the weight of the different kinds of 
triticum, and in this reſpe& comparing the foreign, with 
the Italian; and, having mentioned far along with triti- 
eum in this compariſon, it was neceſſary to give the weight | 
of the far without the huſk. If far, then, was ſold i in the 
- huſk, 80 modiz of it mult be conſidered as equal to 30 mo- 
di of triticum. This added to 51 modii, the quantity al- 
lowed for bread, makes 91, which is nearly at the rate of 
41 pounds in the day; a quantity greatly PENIS, t 
pounds of oatmeal. 
But it is uncertain whether the prices of corn andy wine | 
continued long in the ſame proportion. It ſeems, how- 
ever, that they were ſo in the time of Polybius, who wrote 
after the death of Cath. He ſays, that a medimnus of 
wheat and a metretes of wine were each fold at 4 abi 
The medimnus was equal to 6 medii. The tenths,” 
ſays Cicero, of the Leontian fields amounted, on the 
third year, to 36,000 medimna of triticum ; that is, 216,000 
modii, Agri Leontini decumae anno tertio venierunt 
tritici medimnum xxxv1 millibus, hoc eſt, tritici mod. 
cexvi millibus; Cic. Or. Accuſationis in C. Verrem. Or. 
y111. The metretes, according to Doctor Arbuthnot, was 
* equal to 14 amphera, or 12 congfi. This makes a 
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likewiſe informs us, in paſſages already cited, that it was 
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In Britain, the wages and victuals mentioned 
are the whole of the EXPENCE of a labquring, ler. 


modiur of wheat equal in value to 2 congii of wine; and, 


il a modius of triticum was equal to 2 modii of far, Fl modius 


of Jar was of the ſame value with a congius of wine. 
But, i in the times of Columella and Pliny, the price of 


corn ſeems to have been raiſed much higher in proportion 
than the price of wine ; at leaſt, it appears ſo from the 


price that Pliny puts upon far and zriticum, and the price 
that Columella puts upon ordinary wine. Columella va- 


lues a culleur of wine at 300 ſeſtertii, which is at the rate 


of 1.875 ſeſtertii for a congius. * Suppoſe,” ſays he, © vine- 
«yards of the worſt kind, yet, if cultivated, each j fugerum 
vill produce a culleus of wine; and, as 40 urns are ſold 


© for 300 ſeſtertii, which is the loweſt market price, 9 cul 


ei bring 2100.“ Quippe ut deterrimi. generis ſint vis 
| neae, tamen, ſi cultae, ſingulos utique culleos vini, kun 


earum jugera peraequabunt; utque tricentis nummis qua · 
dragenae urnae veniant, quod minimum pretium eſt an- 
nonae; conſumm̃ant tamen ſeptem cullei ſeſtertia duo 
millia, et centum nummos ; Col. lib. 111. cap. 11. Pliny, 


again informs us, that a »2odius of wheat meal, made imo , 


bread, was fold ar 40 aſſes. Pretium huic annona medis 
in modios farinze xL aſſes. Suppoſing the as to be 2 
tenth part of the denarius, and one denariue equal to 4 
fallertii, as all are agreed in, then 40 offs are equal to 16 
[eftertii, and of our money at the rate of 2s. 8 d. Pliny 
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pt to his maſter; but, in Italy, beſides che 
riginal price of che fave and his maintenance, 
* 


a ONE! rule, in military brad: to add a third to hs lth 
of the wheat; and that à modius of Italian wheat weighs 
ed about 24 pounds. , , Had this bread, then fold for 28. : 
8d. been produced by a modius of wheat, and not a modiut 
of flour, we would have had preciſely 32 Roman pounds 
of bread for 33 pence, which is at the rate of 1+ of 2 
penny tor a pound Averdupois, and would — the 
Engliſh peck loaf not fully 2,5. But the bread fold at 
25, 3d. was roduced, not by a 4 of wheat, but by 2 
modius of flour, which, when all the bran i is in it, is not of 
fuch value, nor produces fo much bread, as a Modjus of 
wheat grinded into flour. That the bread made out of a 
modius of flour, and ſold for 28, 8 d. had all the bran in 
it, is evident from the account which Pliny gives, of the 
prices of the bread made of the figer flour. When the 
6 bread, he lays, 6 was made of bolted Jimilags, it colt 8 
c alſes more 3 and, when made of bolted Alge, it coſt 
: twice 40. aſſes,” Pretium huic annond media i in modios 
farinae, XL , alles ; fimilagiai caſtratae octonis aſhbus am- 
plius, filigini caſtratae duplum 1 lib. xvn1. cap. x. That 
a modius of wheat produces more than the ſame meaſure 
of flour with the brag in it, is certain likewiſe. The ſame 
author gives the produce, of a modiu both of flige aud 
triticum. It is common for a modius of filigo of Campa- 
nia, ſays he » * to produce 4 ſextarii of bolted: flour, or 
five of — from the heap, half a modius of ordinary 


flour, 
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1381 OF THE Hus BANDRY | 
| toe maſter was obliged to provide him in clothes: 


The value of theſe, wording 1 to the account- 
29 t given 


eur, 4 ſexterii fit for houſehold/ bread, and 4 ſexteris of 
bran.” Juſtum eſt e grano Campanac, quam vocant, 
caſtratam, e-modia redire ſextarios quatuor ſiliginis, vel e 
gregali- ſine caſtratura ſextarios quinque, praeterea-floris- 
ſemodium. Et cibarii quod ſecundarium vocant, ſexta · 
rios quatuor, furfuris ſextarios totidem ;* lib. xvi1s. cap: 
1x- In another paſſage, he fays the African triticum gives 
for the modius 13 ſextarii of pollen. This, in the triticum, 
is of the ſame ſort with what is called for in the f/igo. It 
is uſed in the manufaRtures of brazen ware and paper. 

Beſides the above quantity of pollen, it produces four ſex» 


tarii of a ſecond kind, and as much bran. * Similago e 


* tritico fit Taudatifima. Ex Africo juſtum eſt e modiis 
© redire, femodios, et pollinis ſextarios quinque. Ita au · 
4 tem appellant in tritico,. quod florem in ſiligine. Hoe 
c aetatiae officinae chartariaeque utuntur. Praeterea' ſe- 
cundarii ſextarios quatuor, furſurumque tantundem 7 
Ub. wii i. eap! x. Thus a modius of 16 fextarii of wheat, 
when grinded and dreſſed in the ways above deſcribed, 
produced of flour and bran 21 fextarij; but, when mixed 
fogether, as has been ſuppoſed, in the wheat meal that 
was ſold in bread at 40 aſſes, there would not be quite ſo 
much; as bran, when ſeparated from the flour, lies open- 
er in the meaſure; it is probable there would be about 
20 ſextarii, which is 4 more than of wheat, and is bn 
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That a 7 
7 lighter than a modius of wheat, appears from another 
paſſage in Pliny. A modius of Gallic wheat, he ſays, 
weighed about 20 pounds; this, according to the eſta- 
bliſned maxim already mentioned, produced near 2 
pounds of bread ; whereas a madiu of Gallic flour pro» 
duced no more than 22 pounds. In like manner, a . 
dium of Italian wheat, he ſays, weighed about 24 pounds, 
and therefore produced about 32 pounds of bread z and 
yet a modius of Italian flour produced no more than 25 
pounds. Siligineae farinae modius Gallicae xx11 libras 
« panis reddit, Italicae duabus tribuſve amplius in artop- 
« ticio pane z* Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. xvi. cap. 12.—If, 
then, a modiur of flour made into bread ſold at 40 aſſes, 
2 modius of wheat would produce ſo much more as to ſell 
at 50 aſſes. The price of wheat and bread, according to 
the aſſize in London, is nearly as 15 to 25; that is, when 
wheat is at 15 pence the peck, the peck loaf, or the pro- 
duce of it in bread, is ſold for 25 pence. In this propor. 

tion, the Roman modjus was ſold for 30 aſſes, or 12 ſeſter· 
tii That the prices of wheat, flour, and bread amongſt 
the Romans, were nearly in the proportions mentioned, | 
may be further inferred from the proportions. of theſe at 
preſent in Britain. A peck of wheat, according to Sir 

John Moore's tables, weighs 17 lib. 1 oz. Troy, which is | 
equal to 14 lib. Averdupois. Of the flour of this, bolt- 

ed, 


4 6f TRE fuss ANDRL 


ris; pra that the expenee of labour 5 


mong 


ed, i is the ordinary peck loaf ſuppoſed to be made ; and 
this peck loaf in London, by the Lord Mayor's ſtandard, 


weighs 1 lib 6 Oo. Now, was the bran leſt in it, it is 


probable that the Toaf would weigh 18 lib 10 Oz. which 
3+ in the proportion of the weight of the military bread 
to the weight of wheat among the Romans. In the er- 
plication of the paſſage from Pliny, from which the pries 
of corn has been calculated, I have followed Doctor Ar: 
buthnot, who ſuppoſes that Pliny, in this paſſage, men- 
tions the price of the bread made out of a modius of four 
But it is not certain that this is Pliny's meaning. He 
ſeems rather to mention the price of the flour itſelf. Is 


the firſt part of the ſentence, his words, indeed, may be 


explained in ſuch a manner as to refer to the bread men- 
tioned immediately before; but, in the other parts of the 
ſemence, had * intended to give the price of bread, in- 
fread of fmilagini and filigini caftratac; it would probably 
Have been fmilaginis and filigini, On this ſuppoſition, 


ide price of a modjus of wheat is 20 ſeltertit in place of 12 


P — 


4 uur of far was upwards of five times the price of a 


ſeſtertii. If the price of wheat was 12 ſeſtertii, then a 
modizs of far was more than three times the price of a 
cofigius of wine, and 124 modi, equal i in value to 80 egi, 
the quantity given to a ſlave in the year. This, added to 
51 medii, the quantity of wheat given for bread, makes 
63* modii, which is at the rate of 3.12 pounds in the day. 
If the price of the modjus of wheat was 20 ſeſtertii, then 


congius 


or An ANV TS. ogg 
mong the Romans was as great, if not g 

than in Britain at this day. 3 
CHAP. 


qongius of wing, and 7 modi equal in value to 80 ci. 
This is at the rate of 2.9 pounds in the day; which may 


be conſidered as equal to 2+ pounds of oatmeal. 
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each. By this we are directed to the plants we 
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Of Soil in general, and the Qualitie of 
good Soil. 


HERE are many different kinds of ſoils 
capable of carrying uſeful crops, and thoſe 


different kinds in very different ſituations. It 


is important to know the nature and qualities of 


ought to cultivate, and to the culture moſt pro- 
per for them. 

Lands are diſtinguiſhed both by their ſitua- 
tion and qualities. Columella diſtinguiſhes their 
ſituation in this manner. Thoſe,” ſays he, 


. © who have the greateſt knowledge of huſband- 


© ry, mention three kinds of land, champain, 
© hilly, and mountainous.” He deſcribes alſo 
what was reckoned the beſt ſituation of thele 


different kinds; for he adds, © Thoſe chiefly 


9 of PEN lands not exactly on 3 
5 level, 


that montem ſublimem is the true reading, as appears fr 
the following paſſage in Palladius: © Situs vero terrarum 
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6 level, but a little declining ; hilly lands gently 

« riſing ; and mountainous lands high and rug- 

© ged, provided 1 are covered with trees and 
« orals “. 0 : \ 3 2 i 

Palladius 

2 calndiſimi ruſticarum rerum, Silvine, genera tax 

reni tria oſſe dixerunt, campeſtre, collinum, montanum; 


campum non aequiſſima ſitum planicie, nec perlibrata, 


ſed exigue prona; collem clementer et molliter aſſurgen- 
tem, montem ſublimem et aſperum, ſed nemoroſum et 


herbidum, maxime probaverunt ; Col. lib. 11. cap. 11. 


Some copies have montem non ſublimem ; but it is pro a le 


* neque planus, ut Ragnet ; ; neque praeruptus, ut defluat ; ; 
© neque obrutus, ut in imum dejeRta valle ſubſidat; neque 
* arduus, ut tempeſtates immodice ſentiat et calores : Sed 


ex his oranibus utilis ſemper eſt aequata mediocritas, et 


vel campus apertior, et humorem pluvium clivo falleate 
ſubducens; vel collis molliter per latera inclinata de- 
« duftus ; vel vallis cum quadam moderatione, et atris 


«© laxitate ſubmiſſa ; vel mons alterius culminis deferiſus 


© objectu, et a moleſtioribus ventis aliquo liber auxilio, vel 
* ſublimis, aſper, ſed nemoroſus et herbidus ;* Pal. lib. 1. 
tit. v. This paſſage from Palladius explains the above 
cited paſſage from Columella. The ſituation of the moun- 
tainous lands to which Palladius gives the preference, is 
that which is defended by ſtill higher ground from the 
hurtful blaſts. Lands in this fituation were probably 

Vor. I. 38 found . 
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 +Palladius declares himſelf to be of the fame 
opinion with reſpe& to the - beſt ſituations of 
theſe lands; and he is particular in giving his | 
reaſons. He ſays, that the beſt ſituation of 


lands is not ſo much on a level as to make the 


water ſtagnate, nor ſo ſleep as to make it run 
of with violence; nor ſo low as to be buried 
in the bottom of a valley; nor ſo expoſed as to 
feel the violence of ſtorms and heats ; but that, 
in all theſe, a mediocrity is always beſt; cham- 
pain lands expoſed, and whoſe declivity affords 

| che 


found proper either for corn or vines. But, when not 
defended in this manner, the beſt, he ſays, are the high 
and rugged, when covered with trees and graſs. Varro, 
in ſome paſſages, aſſigns reaſons for this Some trees, 
fays he, grow taller and ſtronger in mountains, occa- 
« fioned by the cold, as firs and pines. Thoſe that culti- 
vate champain lands have the advantage in the winter 
© feaſon; becauſe then there is good paſture in the mea- 
dos; on the other hand, the mountainous lands have 
© the advantage in fummer, becaufe in this feafon the 
© monntains produce plenty of food for cattle, when the 
« oraſs is burnt up on the plains.'*—Quaedam in montanis 
prolixiora naſcuntur ac firmiora, propter frigus, ut abie- 
tes ac ſappini.— Plerumque hiberna iis eſſe meliora, qui 
colunt campeſtria, quod tum prata ibi herboſa.—Contra 
aeſtiva montanis locis commodiora, quod ibi tum et pa- 
bulum multum, quod in campis aret ; Var. lib. 1. cap. vi 
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the rain a free paſſage z. or a hill whoſe ſides 
gently decline; or a valley not too much con- 
fined, and into which the air has eaſy acceſs; 
or a mountain defended by a higher top, and 
thereby ſecured from the winds that are moſt 
pernicious ; or, if high and rugged, at at the fame 

time covered with trees and graſs *. 2817 
The ſituation of lands which nd the 
beſt, is at the foot of a mountain with a ſouth 
expoſure f. Varro mentions this, and declares 
himſelf of the ſame opinion 1. Pliny likewiſe 
mentions this; and obſerves, at the ſame time, 

that this is the ſituation of Italy in general . 
There are ſome other things in a ſituation, 
which, although they do not affect the fertility 
of the lands, yet, as they add to the value of the 
eltate or farm, and are mentioned by theſe au- 
thors, 


* See the preceding note. 
I Si poteris, ſub radice montis het, in meridiem * 
tet; Cat. cap. 1. - 

} Quod ad hanc formam naturalem Andere de eo non 
incommode Cato videtur dicere, cum ſeribit optimum a- 
grum eſſe, qui ſub radice montis ſitus fit, et ſpectet ad 
| meridianam coeli partem ; Var. lib. 1 cap. vil. 
© {| Idem (Cato) agrum optimum judicat ad radicem | 
montium planitie in meridiem excurrente; qui eſt totius 
Italiae ſitus; Plin. Nat. Hiſt, lib. XVII. cap. v 
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thors, it may not be improper to take notice of 

them. Cato recommends a place where there 

are plenty of artificers and good water, which 
has a fortiſied town in its neighbourhood, ii 

near the ſea or a navigable river, or where the 

roads are eaſy and good . Varro mentions 

four things of this kind to be particularly in- 

quired into, with reſpect to the ſituation of a 
farm: Whether there is a proper market for 

diſpoſing of the produce of the farm, and buy- 

nung things neceſſary for it? Whether there is a 

; good road or navigable river? Whether there 

is ſecurity from thieves and robbers ? and, Whe. 

ther the boundaries are Natel with uſeſul 

trees |? 

All theſe things; with reſpe& to the havnt 
of a farm, it is very proper to attend to; but it 
is ſtill of greater importance to attend to the 

qualities | 
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* Operariorum copia ſiet, Wee aquarium, oppi- 
dum validum prope ſiet, aut mare, aut amnis, qua naves 


ambulant, aut via bona, celebriſque; Cat. cap. 1. 

+ Ejus ſpecies totidem : fi vicina regio eſt infeſta 5; fi 
quo neque fructus noſtros exportare expediat, neque. inde 
quae opus ſunt, apportare. Tertium, fi viae, aut fluvii, 
qua portentur, aut non ſunt, aut idonei non ſunt. , Quar- 
tum, fi quid ita eſt in confinibus fundis, ut noſtris 5 | 
profit aut. noceat ; Var. lib. 1. cap. vi. 
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qualities of the different ſoils, as the method of 

culture, in a great meaſure, depends upon a 

knowledge of theſe, In this we are directed by 
the ancient ruſtic n 
cular in diſtinguiſhing theſe qualities. 

Columella divides ſoils into ſix kinds, far _ 
lean, free and ſtiff, wet and dry: Theſe, mixed 
one with another, he ſays, make great varieties, 
which, however, it is not the buſineſs of the far- 
mer to enumerate *. After this, he proceeds 
to give his opinion of the different ſoils in theſe 
words: It is to be obſerved, that of all the 
things which the earth produces, there are 
© many more that thrive upon champain, than 
* hilly lands; many more upon a fat than a lean 
* ſail, I cannot determine whether dry or wet 
lands excell in this particular, as there are an 
* infinite number of plants that do well on both. 
But, of all theſe, there are none that ſucceed 
( ſo well on a ſtiff as a free ſoil, which Virgil 
too . to the qualities of a fruitful field, in 


* theſe 


His autem generibus ſingulis ſenae ſpecies contri- 
buuntur, ſoli pinguis vel macri, ſoluti vel ſpiſſi, humidi 
vel ſicci ; quae qualitates inter ſe miſtae vicibus, et alterna - 
tae, plurimas efficiunt agrorum varietates, eas enumerare 
nan eſt artificis agricolae ; Col. lib. 11. cap. ij. 
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e theſe words; and whoſe mould is looſe and crumb. 

' © ling.” for to produte this is the, deſign of Plowing. 
And, indeed, to cultivate is nothing more than 

© to pulveriſe and ferment the earth, by which 

© a field is enabled to produce the largeſt crops, t 

© The ſoil that is fat, and at the ſame time free, p 

© is juſtly reckoned the moſt excellent; becauſe, f 

© while it produces the greateſt crops, it requires : 

| 
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© the leaſt culture, and the culture too the leaſt 
| © }abofious and expenſive. The next in' value 
' © t6 this, is the fat ſtiff ſoil, which rewards the 
.-<* expence and labour of the huſbandman with à 
< Jarge increaſe. Stiff and lean foil, when it can 
© be watered, is the third in value, and prefera- 
© ble to the ſame kind of ſoil when dry; for this | 
_ © reaſon in particular, becauſe it may be mana- | 
© ped ſo as to carry a crop without any expence. 
© Cato, who greatly preferred the produce of 
© meadows to that of other fields, reckoned land 
© that can be watered the moſt valuable: But 
© we are ſpeaking of the value of land in tillage, 
and not in graſs. The very worſt kind is that 
© which, is dry, and at the ſame time is ſtiff and 
© lean; becauſe it is not only laboured with dif. 
\% 10 but alſo makes a bad return, and when 
| d allowed 
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: (allowed to reſt, is neither good meadow nor 
N 6 paſture K. : | 

; It 
i . Atque etiam ſignificandum eſt, ex omnibus, quae 
, terra progeneret, plura campo magis quam colle, plura 
pingui ſolo quam macro, laetari. De ſtecaneis et riguis 
non comperimus, utra numero vincant, cum utique pene 
infinita ſint, quae ſiecis, quaeque humidis locis gaudent ; 
ſed ex his nihil non melius reſoluta humo, quam denſa 
provenit. Quod noſter quoque Virgilius cum et alias foe- 


cundi arvi laudes retuliſſet, adjecit. Et cui putre ſelum; 
5 namque hoc imitamur arando. Neque enim aliud eſt colere, 
1 quam reſolvere et fermentare terram: ldeaque maximos 


quaeſtus ager praebet. Idem pinguis ac putris, quia cum 
plurimum reddat, minimum _ poſcit : Et quod poltulat, 
exiguo labore atque impenſa, conficitur. Praeſtantiſſi- 
mum igitur tale ſolum jure dicatur. Proximum deinde 
huic pinguiter denſum, quod impenſam coloai, laborem- 
que magno, foetu remuneratur. Tertia eſt ratio loci rigui, 
| quia line impenſa fructum reddere poteſt. Hane primam 
Cato eſſe dicebat, qui maxime reditum pratorum caeteris 
anteponebat: Sed nos de agitatione terrae nunc loqui- 
mur, non de ſitu. Nullum deterius habetur genus, quam 
quod eſt ſiccum, pariter et denſum, et macrum ; quia 
cum difficulter tractetur, tum ne tractatum quidem gra- 
tiam refert : Nec relictum pratis, vel paſcuis abunde ſuf- 
ficit; Col. lib. 11. cap. 11. This author, when mentioning 
the order in which the land that can be watered ought to 
be placed, does not expreſs himſelf with ſuch perſpicuity 
as 
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and lean ſoil in a dry ſituation, it is probable, that, when 
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- It is proper to obſerve, that Columella, in thi 
paſſage, not only gives land that can be watered 
the preference to the ſame kind of ſoil that has 


not this advantage, but alſo declares, that he 


cannot determine, in general, whether dry land; 

are preferable to wet lands. In Britain, at leaſ 
in the northern parts of it, we are at no loſs to 

determine in favour of dry lands. This differ. 
ence of opinion is owing to the difference of 

ſoil and climate. In Italy, the foil in general 

| | | A 


as js to be wiſhed. He only fays that watered land is the 
third in order, without mentioning the kind of ſoil : But, 
as the kind which he mentions immediately after, is ſliff 


he mentions land in ſuch a ſituation as to be watered, he 
had the ſame kind of ſoil in view. But this is not all; he 
gives as a reaſon for placing watered land third in order, 
that it may be managed ſo as to produce a crop without 
expence, and yet afterwards, he ſays, he is ſpeaking of land 
in tillage, not at reſt. To reconcile theſe, we muſt ſup- - 
poſe that Riff and lean ſoil, if in a ſituation to be watered, 
was, in his opinion, even when in tillage, preferable to 
the ſame kind of ſoil, if dry; and that he adds its being 
proper for a meadow, as an additional reaſon for prefer- 
ring it to the dry ſoil, which, he ſays, is proper neither for 
corn nor graſs. That it was a practice of the Romans to 
water their own fields, ſhall be ſhown afterwards. | 
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z; not ſo ſtrong and Riff as in Britain, neither is 


their climate ſo wet. Wet lands, therefore, in 


_ that country, may in ſome caſes be preferable 
to dry lands; though, in this country, they are 
almoſt univerſally reckoned inferior. 


Palladius makes the fame divifion of ſoils, and 


gives them the preference in the ſame order 


with Columella, only does not mention the land 
that can be watered, and declares that the foil 


that is Riff and lean, and at the ſame time dry, 


ſhould be ſhunned, as one would ſhun the land 


that breeds the peſtilence *, 


| Theophraſtus declares it as his opinion, that 
the kind of ſoil moſt proper both for trees and 
corn, is poſſeſſed of oppoſite qualities in a pro- 
per medium, is free and firm, dry and moiſt, 
light 
Sed cum ſint genera terrarum plurima, ut pinguis 
aut macra, ſpiſſa vel rara, ſicca vel humida, et ex his ple- 
raque vitioſa, tamen propter ſeminum differentiam ſaepe 
neceſſaria maxime, ſicut ſupra dixi, eligendus eſt pinguis 
ac reſolutus ager, qui minimum laborem poſcit, et frue- 


tum maximum reddit. Secundi meriti eſt ſpiſſus, qui 


labore quidem maximo, tamen ad vota reſpondet. Illud 
vero deterrimum genus eſt, quod erit ſiccum ſimul et ſpiſ- 


ſum, et macrum vel frigidum; E ager peltiferi more fu- 


giendus eſt; Pal. bib. . tit. v. 
r 1 
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light and heavy, and has the n of the ſame 
nature with the top *. _ 
Theſe qualities of good foil mentioned 8 


Theophraſtus, though, at firſt ſight, they appear 


ſo oppoſite to each other, as to render it impoſ 
ſible for them to exiſt in the ſame ſoil ; yet are 


very well underſtood by every intelligent far. 


mer. The ſoil he deſcribes is one that is firm 
when in its natural eſtate, but when plowed is 
ſoon diſſolved by the air and weather; eaſily 
admits water and retains it, and yet ſoon parts 


with a ſuperfluity; is eaſily moved, and yet is 


not ſpungy; nor, when dry, is blown with the 
wind; and is ſo deep as not to be changed by 


the deepeſt plowing. 


There is. a kind of ſoil called tenera or 5 | 
which is greatly commended, and ſeems to be 
the beſt kind of the fat and free ſoil mentioned 
by Columella and Palladius. Cato recommends 

| this 


* Verum (ut ſimplicius aſſeram) ſolum, quod mediam 


6btinet confuſionem contrariorum, id eſt, ſoluti et ſpiff, 


ficci et humidi, levis et ponderoſi; atque etiam ſuperiora 


modice inferioribus reſpondentia, in "Vis ipſis ſortitur: 


Hoc omnium optimum omnibus fere arboribus atque 
frugibus eſt; Theoph. de cauſis plantarum, lib. 1, cap. vi. 


\ 


| 
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this kind as proper for cypreſs ſeed *. Pliny, 
upon the- authority of Cato, declares it to be 
the beſt kind of ſoil : He ſays that the word te- 
nera comprehends every thing that is to be wiſh- 
ed for in ſoil, that it is of a moderate fruitful- 
neſs, eafily cultivated, and neither too wet nor 
too dry f. This foil is of the free putrid kind, 
as appears from a paſſage in Columella. Treat- 
ing of the culture of the ma, he ſays, that 
they commonly require a free putrid ſoil, ſuch 
as the Campanians call pla f. 

But, as the qualities of ſoil mentioned by theſe 
authors cannot be found out but by experience, 
. 


judgment 


* Per ver ſerito (ſemen eupreſſi) in loco ubi terra te- 
nerrima erit, quam pullam vocant; Cat. cap. r, 

+ Idem (Cato) agrum optimum judicat, &c. —ter- 
ram vero. teneram quae vocetur pulla: Erit igitur haec 
optima et operi et ſatis. Intelligere modo libeat ditam 
mira ſignificatione teneram; et quicquid'optari debet, in eo 


vacabulo invenietur. Ila temperatae ubertatis, illa mollis 
faciliſque culturae, nec madida, nec fitiens; Plin. Nat. 
Hiſt. lib. xvi. cap. v. The meaning of femperatac ubertatis, 
muſt be, that the corn upon it does not grow ſo ururiant 


as to be in danger of lodging 
t Putre ſolum, quod Campani pullam vocant, * 
que deſiderant; Col. lib. 11. cap. x. 
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judgment of them, they mention ſeveral things 

by which the good and bad qualities of ſoil may 

be diſtinguiſhed. " 
Virgil, repreſenting the qualities of a ſoil moſt 


proper for corn, mentions among others, a black. 


iſh colour *. Palladius likewiſe mentions this 
as a mark of good ſoil f. Pliny ſeems to allow 
that this is true in the general j; however, he 
obſerves, that in ſome places the black foil, 
and likewiſe other kinds poſſeſſed of qualities 


commonly reckoned good, were unfruitful þ, 


It ſeems that ſome of the ancients, before the 
time of Columella, had aſſerted that the black 
colour of ſoil is a certain mark of its fatneſs, 


Nigra fere, et preſſo . vomere terre, 
Et cui putre ſolum (namque hoc imitamur arando) 
Optima frumentis. Vir. Geo. 11. V. 203. 

I Palladivs, after ſaying that in ſoils fruitfulneſs ought 

to be ſought for, and mentioning ſeveral kinds of unfruitful 


W adds, Sed gleba putris et fere nigra; ' lib, 1. tit. v. 


+ Pliny, ſpeaking of the received marks of good ſoil, 
adds, Item nigra terra, et cinerei coloris;“ Nat. Hit. 
lib. xv111. cap. vi. | 75 

| Invicem ſabulum album in Ticinen6, multiſque in 
locis nigrum, itemque rubrum, etiam pingui terrae per- 
mixtum, infoecundum eſt ; Plin, Nat, Hiſt, lib, xyn. cap 
V. | : 
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This opinion he oppoſes with a more than ordi> 
nary keenneſs: I remember.“ fays he; that 
many of the ancients, who have written upon 
© huſbandry, have afferted that a peculiar fweets 
© neſs of ſoil, a particular produce of herbs and 
trees, a colour black or like that of aſhes, art 
acknowledged as certain marks of a foil fat 


« and fertile in corn. Concerning ſome of theſe _ 


©] am doubtful; but, concerning the colour, 1 
cannot enough wonder, that, beſides others; 
* Cornelius. Celfus, a man remarkable, not only 
for his knowledge of agriculture, : but alſo for 
* knowledge of every 'kind, ſhould have erred 
© ſo much both in opinion and obſervation, when 
© there were before their eyes ſo many mariſhes, 
and ſo many fields where there are ſalt pits, 
* which are almoſt of the ſame colours. For it 
© requires little attention to convince us, that 
* there is not a field that contains any quantity 
« of unfruitful j juices; that is not either of a black 
colour, or of a colour like that of aſhes. Un- 
© leſs perhaps I am deceived, when I am perſua- | 
* ded that good crops of corn cannot be produ- 
* ced by the foil of a flimy marifh, or of ſour 
wet land, or by thoſe 1 on the ſea ſhore 
1 where 
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1 6 where there are ſalt pits K. Columella is cer- 
tainly in the right; a black colour is not a cer. 
tain mark of good ſoil; for moſs, the worſt of 
all ſoils, is of this colour; and, in ſome parts of 
the nne it is found, that the blacker the 
ſoil is, it is the more worthleſs. But then it 
muſt be obſerved, that this is not aſſerted either 
by Virgil or Palladius; all that they affert is, 
that che deſt kind of land is of this colour. Ti 
| is what Columella himſelf acknowledges. For 

the . in nile: called IN which is de- 

10 016 JT eee „ + elated 


x 
— 1 £ , * 21 -» 


— » Plorimos antiquorum, qui * rulticis rebus eriphe 
— * memoria repeto, quaſi confeſſa, nec dubia ſigna 
pinguis ac frumentorum. fertilis agri prodidiſſe dulcedi- 
nem ſol propriam, herbarum et arborum proventum, ni. 
grum edlorem vel cinereum. De caeteris ambigo, de co: 
Jore ſatis admirari non poſſum, cum alios, tum Cornelium 
Celſum, non ſolum agricolationis, ſed univerſae naturae 
prudentem virum, ſic et ſententia, et viſy deerraſſe, ut 


oculis ejus tot paludes, tot etiam campi ſalinarum non 


— 


occurrerent, quibus ſere contribuuntur praedici colores, | 
Nullum enim temere videmus locum, qui modo pigrum 
contineat humorem, non eundem vel nigri, vel cinerei 
eoloris: Niſi forte in eo fallor ipſe, quod non putem aut 
in ſolo limoſae paludis, et uliginis amarae, aut in ma, 
nitimis areis ſalinarum gigni poſſe laeta frumenta; Col. 
lib. 11. cap. 11. — 


\ 


\ 
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clared by all to be good, and which he himſelf 
commends; is called by him a black earth*. -- 

The being glutinous is likewiſe declared to 
be a quality of fat ſoil : © Land that is fat,” ſays 
Virgil, may be known by this mark, when 
« toſſed by the hand, it does not crumble, but, 
© in handling, ſticks to the fingers like pitch f. 


Columella likewiſe mentions this: Therefore, 


ſays he, © we ought to be careful that the ſoil 
© which we reſolve to cultivate is fat; yet this 
© is of little importance, if it wants ſweetneſs 
© both of which, however, may be known in a 
very eaſy way; for, if a ſmall piece of earth - 
is ſprinkled with water, and wrought with the _ 
hand, and is found to be glutinous, and ad- 
© heres, though preſſed by the flighteſt touch, and 
in handling flicks to the fingers like pitch, as Vir- 

* gil ſays, and, if thrown upon the ground, is 
not broken in pieces, this thing diſcovers to 


* us that there is in x this piece of earth a natural 


. * fap 
* Atque in aliis regionibus nigra terra, quam pullam 
n ut in Campania, eſt laudabilis; Col. lib. 1. Praef. 
+} Pinguis item quae fit tellus, hoc denique pacto 
Diſcimus : baud unquam manibus jactata fatiſcit, 
ved picis in morem ad digitos lenteſcit habendo £ { | 
Vir. Geo. 1. V. 1 885 | 
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as a mark of good ſoil f. Pliny indeed aſſertz, 


muſt be obſerved, that thoſe authors who repre. 


non Hercules magis. quam pinguis, adhaerens digitis, quod 


\ 


* ſap and fatneſs . Palladius too mentions thi 


that this is not a certain mark: It is not,” fays 
he, always wet land that produces tall graſs; 
nor indeed is it always fat foil that ſticks to 
© the fingers; for this is a quality of potters 
clay f.“ Pliny, no doubt, is in the right in this 
caſe, as Columella in the other: But then it 


ſent a glutinous quality as a mark of good ſoil, 


do not aſſert that every glutinous ſoil is a good 


one; but only that every good ſoil has this qua- 

* Ttaque conſiderandum erit, ut ſolum, quod ex colore 
deſtinamus, pingueſcit. Per ſe tamen id parum eſt, fi 
dulcedir e caret, quod utrumque ſatis expedita nobis ra. 
tione contingit diſcere: Nam perexigua conſpergitur aqua 
gleba, manuque ſubigitur, ac ſi glutinoſa eſt, et quovis 
leviſſimo tactu preſſa inhaereſcit, 

Et picii in morem ad digitos lenteſcit . 

ut ait Virgilius; ; eademque illiſa humo non diſſipatur, 


ea res admonet nos, ineſſe tali materia naturalem ſuccum, 


et pinguitudinem; Col. lib. 11. cap. 11. 


+ Pinguem fic agnoſcis : Glebam parvulam dulci aqua 
cum ſpargis et ſubigis, ſi glutinoſa eſt et adhaeret, conſtat 


illi ineſſe pinguedinem ; Pal. lib. 1. tit. v. 


t Nec ſemper aquoſa eſt terra, cui proceritas herbarum; , 


in argillis arguitur ; Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. xvis. cap. Iv. 
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lty in a certain degree. Beſides, it is certain, 
that, if ſoil does not become too hard when dry; 


the more glutinous.it is when wet, it is the fatter. 


In Italy, they continue ſtill to judge of good foil - 


in the ſame manner. * Let a lump or piece of 
« earth,” ſays Vincenzo Janara, put into a veſ- 
© ſel of water, let it be mixed with the hand, ts 
* which if it ſticks, and has a glutinous quality, 


© this is a ſign of fatneſs; if on a ſudden it is 


+ diffolved into fand or mud, it is bad *:* And, 
a little after: There is another way of know- 


ing whether or not ſoil is goods Squeeze a 


* handful of it, when it is neither very ſoft nor 


* hard, and, if it ſticks and continues in one 


lump, and is united together, it is good; but 
«if, when the hand is opened, the particles of 


* the piece of earth open again into their former 
« ſtate, it is bad. This rule, however, fails when 
applied to clay or chalk; for theſe kinds of 
© earth, when treated in this manner, unite into 


aa a lump, and yet are not good f.“ 
| There 


Si pone ancora una gleba, overo mattone di terra in 
un vaſo d' aqua, fi miſtica con la mano, alla quale ſe Iz 


terra s' attacca et habbi del viſcoſo, & ſegno di graſſezza, 


ſe ſubito fi reſolve in rena, over fango, e h Vin. 
Jan. in Bologna, 1651, p. 17. | 
+ Si cognoſce ancora il terreno buono pigliandone ui 


Vor. I. YU . pugne 
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There is ſomething in the appearance of clay, 
that, when viewed with attention, makes it eaſi. 
ly diſtinguiſhed. When ſoil, then, has not this 
appearance, this experiment, mentioned by theſe 
authors, may be conſidered as a certain way 4 
diſtinguiſhing good ſoil. 

There is another way of judging of ſoil, men. 
: tioned by the ancient authors : They propoſe to 
caſt a trench in the firm ground, to throw back 
the earth and tread it down; according as the 
earth is ſuperabundant or deficient, they ſay the 
ſoil is free or ſtiff. Now I will ſhow,” fays 
Virgil, © in what manner each kind of ſoil may 
© be diſtinguiſhed. If you would know whether 
« it is free or uncommonly Riff, as the free foil 
cis moſt proper for vines, and the {tiff for corn, 
© chooſe a place where a pit may be properly 
« digged in the ſolid earth, and, when the earth 
© is thrown out, let it be returned again into its 

© place, and trod down: If there is a deficiency 
3 * of earth to fill * the pit, the ſoil is free 
4 6 and 


pugno mentre & morbido, cioe tra'l molle e laſciutto, e 

fi triage, ſe s ammaſſa, et uniſce, & buono ; ſe ſubito che 
s'apre il pugno, S'apra ancor la terra, è triſta, Faliſce 
queſto regola nell' acgilla e nella creta, perche s "apmalſs 


no, e non ſon' buone; p. 16, et 18. 
| 
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© and more proper for vines and paſture; but, if 
the whole earth cannot be forced back into 
« the pit, but there is ſtill ſome remaining after 
e the pit is full, the ſoil is ſtiff; expect hard clods 
© and groſs furrows, and plow with ſtout oxen®*. 
Columella likewiſe mentions this experiment: 
He conſiders the ſuperabundance of the earth, as 
owing to a certain fermentation of the ſoil, and, 
on this account, an evidence of fatneſs as well 
as of ſtiffneſs. At the ſame time, he obſerves, 
that this quality of fermenting, and the other 
glutinous quality which he had mentioned be- 
fore, though in ſome caſes perhaps not certain 
marks of good ſoil, yet are qualities of that kind 
of 


Nunc, quo quamque modo poſſis cognoſcere, dicam 
Rara fit, an ſupra morem fit denſa, requiras ; 
(Altera frumentis quoniam favet, altera Baccho: 

Denſa, magis Cereri; rariſſima quaeque, Lyaeo;) 
Ante locum capies oculis; alteque jubebis 


In ſolido puteum demitti, omnemque repones 
Rurſus humum, et pedibus ſummas aequabis arenas. 


Si deerunt, rarum, pecorique et vitibus almis 

Aptius uber erit ; Sin in ſua poſſe negabunt 

Ire loca, et ſcrobibus ſuperabit terra repletis, 

Spiſſus ager z glebas cunctantes craſſaque terga 

ExpeRa, et validis terram proſcinde juvencis. 
Viz, Geo, II. v. 226. 
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pf ſoil called pulla or pullula, which is appreved 
of as the very beſt for corn *. Palladius likewiſy 
mentions this experiment, and is of the ſame o- 
pinion with Columella, that the ſuperabundance 
of the earth is an evidence that the ſoil is fat f. 
Pliny indeed alledges, that it is impoſſible to 
make the experiment with ſuch exactneſs, as to 
infer any thing from it. No earth, ſays he, 
5 thrown back into ditches, can fill them in ſuch 


© a manner, as to know * whether * ea, 
* is ſtiff or free f. 


That it may be known by this experiment, 
whether the ſoil upon which it is made, is fat 
or lean, as Goleta and Palladius ſeem to af. 
ſert, 


* Sed et fi velis ſerobibus egeſiam humum recondere, 
et recalcare, cum aliquo quaſi fermento abundaverit, cer- 
tum erit, eſſe eam pinguem; cum-defuerit, exilem; cum 
acquaverit, mediocrem. Quanquam iſta quae nunc re- 
tuli, non tam vera poſſunt videri, quam fi fit pullula terra, 
quae melius * frugum 6 Col. lib. 1. 
cap. 11. 7H . 

Item ſerobe effoſfa et repleta, ſi ſuperaverit terra, 
pinguis eſt: Si n Nerger ſi convenerit aequata, 1 me · 
diocris; Pal. lib. 1. tit. 

t Scrobes quidem a in eos nulla ct ut den- 
la atque rara ad hunc modum deprehendi poflit ; Fig: 
Nat. Hiſt. lib. xvii, cap. 1 
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fert, is indeed uncertain. But there can be no 
doubt, that it may be known by it when pro- 
perly made, whether the ſoil is ſtiff or free, 
When ſoil is of a free ſpungy kind or ſandy, the 
more that it is wrought, the particles of which 
it is compounded are made the ſmaller, and 
conſequently may be preſſed into leſs bulk. On 
the contrary, ſtiff ſoil, when moved, has its pores 
opened, and it is ſcarcely poſſible for ſome time 
to render it as ſolid as it is in its natural ſtate, 
or after it has lain many years without being 
touched. Now, it muſt be remembered, that 
Virgil propoſes this experiment, not to determine 
whether ſoil is fat or lean, but whether it is ſtiff 
or free. However, ad the ſoils in Italy are ge- 

nerally of the free light kind, and as the ſtiff 
| foil was found to be generally the beſt for corn, 
this experiment may be conſidered as a very 
proper one, in that country, to determine whe- 
ther ſoil is good or bad. This is the more pro- 
bable, as the Italian authors likewiſe mention 
this experiment, as proper for the ſame purpoſe; 
to determine not only whether ſoil is ſtiff, or 
free, but alſo whether it is good or bad, Thus, 
Vincenzo Janara ſays, that, if the earth is ſu- 
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perabundant, the ſoil is good x. And Creſcen. 
zio, who cites Palladius, explains his words ag 
meaning, that, when the' earth is ſuperabundant, 
the ſoil is Riff and fat; and, when there is a de. 
ficiency, the ſoil is looſe and lean +. 7 
It has been obſerved, that Pliny remarks that 
this experiment cannot be made with ſuch ex. 
actneſs as to infer any thing certain from it, 
To make it upon land that has a ſoft ſurface is 
indeed impoſſible ; but it certainly may be made 
where the ſurface is firm, and upon all kinds of 
land in graſs. In this caſe, however, care muſt 
be taken to pare off the turf, and not allow it to 
mix with the earth Wat is returned into the 
trench. 

All the ancient authors mention a ſaltneſs or 
bitterneſs in the earth, which renders it barren, 
and which it is difficult to expel. Hence they 


mention 
Md | | 
gi fa ancor una buca come per piantar' un 3 


e quello ſteſſo terreno ſubito, ò fra due ò tre giorni fi re- 
torna nell* iſteſſa buca, ſe ſoprayanza terra, è buono, ſe 
appareggia, è mediocre, ſe manca, over non la riempa, | 
e triſto terreno; Vin. Jan p. 17. | | 
I Item ſcrobe effoſſa et repleta, fi ſuperaverit terra, 
Pinguis, ſi defuerit, exilis, fi convenerit eaquata, medio - 
4 Creſ. lib. 11. cap. Xvi. 


—_ 
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mention ſweetneſs as neceſſary, as well as fat⸗ 
© neſs, to render ſoil fertile“: : And they point 
out an eaſy experiment, by which it may be 
| known whether or not any ſoil is poſſeſſed of 
this quality. But ſoil,” ſays Virgil, © that i: 
© of a ſalt kind, and what is accounted bitter, 
* unfit for corn, that neither mellows by plough- 
ing, nor preſerves to vines and other fruits 
« their kinds and qualities, will diſcover itſelf 
upon this trial. Take a thick woven baſket 
and wine-ſtrainer, fill it with ſome of the ſu- 
« ſpefted ſoil and water; let all the water drop 
through the twigs, and the taſte of it, thus 
« ſtrained, will make a certain diſcovery, and its 
* bitterneſs will diſtort the offended countenan- 
* ces of the taſters4.* Columella likewiſe gives 
; 2 


* Fingus ft; perf amen id parom of, 6 biete. | 
caret ; Col. lib. 11. cap. 11. 


Color tamen non magnopere quacrendus, ſed guns 
atque dulcedo ; Pal. lib. 1. tit. v. h 
+ Salſa autem tellus, et quae enn amara, 
Frugibus infelix; ea nec manſueſeit arando, 
Nec Baccho genus, aut pomis ſua nomina ſervat: 
Tale dabit ſpecimen. 'Tu ſpiſſo vimine qualos, 
| Colaque praelorum fumoſis deripe tectis. 
Hue ager ille malus, 0 A fontibus undas 
* * a 
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2 particular deſcription of this experiment, and 
adds, that, according to the taſte of the ſtraineq 
water, they judged of the nature of the ſoll 
Palladius, too, mentions it, but is not ſo full in 
| his deſcription þ : However, he is copied by | 
Creſcenzio f. Vincenzo Janara deſeribes the 
experiment in a different manner. Immediate. 
ly after mentioning the trial of ſoil, by putting 
a piece of it into water, he adds, © Let theſe re. 
main till the water, after the earth falls to the 
5 : : © bottom, 
Ad plenum calcentur : aqua eluctabitur omnis 

Scilicet, et grandes ibunt per vimina guttae; 

At ſapor indicium faciet manifeſtus, et ora 

Triſtia tentantum ſenſu torquebir amaror. 
Gag; Virg. Geor. II. v. 137 
+ ® {© 0 quoque dignoſcemus, fi ex ea parte agri, 
quae maxime diſplicebit, effoſſae glebae, et in fictili vaſe 
madefactae, dulci aqua permiſceantur, ac more ficulenti 
vini diligenter colatae, guſtu explorentur : Nam qualem 
traditum ab eis retulerit humor ſaporem, 3 | 
mus ejus ſoli ; Col. lib. 1. cap. 11. . | 

I Dulcedo autem cognoſcitur, fi ex ea parte agri, quae 
magis diſplicet, 22. vaſe Gul) „„ | 
judicio ſaporis explores; Pal. lib. 1. tit. v. 

+ Dulcedo autem cognoſcit, ſi ex ea parte agri. quae 
magis diſplicet, ſi ejuſdem qualitatis totus ager videtur, 
glebam 6ili vaſe aqua madefactam Jaditio ſapotis er- | 
_ z Creſ. lib. 11. cap. xxvi. | 


— 0 
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6 bottom, becomes clear, and then taſte it ; if it 
© is ſweet, the ſoil is good; bur, if it is bitter, 

« or brackiſh, or ill taſted, the foil is bad “. wy 
All theſe authors inform us, that ſoil good 
for corn may be known by its natural produce. 
Columella, after relating the experiment. laſt 
mentioned, adds : * But, beſides this experi- 
© ment, there are many things that diſcover a 
« ſoil that is ſweet and proper for corn, as ruſh- 

bes, reeds, graſs, trifoil, dwarf elder, bramble, 
* wild plumbs, and many other things, which 
are well known to thoſe that ſearch for water, 
and which require ſweet ſoil to nouriſ them f. 
The goodneſs of land,“ ſays Pliny, * may be 
known by certain marks. Although I have 
* ſaid, that the appearances of the beſt kind of 
| © ſoil 


* Si laſcia da poi, che queſt” aqua col deponer la terra 
al fondo, venga chiara, e guſtandola con un dito in quello 
bagnato, s' & dolce è buono, s' e amara, 0 falmaſtra, 6 
puzzolente, è terra trida; Vin. Jan. p. 17. 

+ Sed citra hoc experimentum multa ſunt, quae et dul- 
cem terram et frumentis habilem ſignificent, ut juncus, 
ut calamus, ut gramen, ut trifolium, ebulum, rubi, pruni 
ſilveſtres, et alia complura, quae etiam indagatoribus a- 


quarum nota, non niſi dulcibus terrae venis educantur ; 
Col, lib. 11. cap. 11. 
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* foil are evident enough, yet I ſhall mention the 

© marks that have been delivered down, chiefly | 
in the words of Cato. The dwarf elder, the | 
* wild plumb, the -bramble, ſmall - bulb roots, 


' © trifoil, meadow graſs, the oak, the wild pear | 


© and apple, are marks of a foil fit for corn &. 
Palladius mentions the ſame plants with Colu- 
mella, and differs from him only in this reſpect, 


| that he calls the trifoil not poor, and the bramble 


luxuriant. But he mentions a circumſtance 
with reſpect to the whole, neceſſary to be at. 
tended to, which is, that the plants be neither 
covered with ſcurf, nor fhrivelled; nor deſtitute 
of natural ſap f. The Italian authors are till 
more particular. As one kind of ſoil,” fays 

- & "97 Fon 25 ; Creſcenzio, 


„Agri ipſius bonitas, quibus argumentis judicanda fit 


quanquam de terrae optimo genere diſſerentes abunde 


dixifſe poſſumus videri, etiamnum tamen traditas notas 
ſubſignabimus, Catonis maxime verbis: Ebulum, vel pru- 
nus ſilveſtris, vel rubus, bulbus minutus, trifolium, herba 
pratenſis, quercys, ſilveſtris pirus, maluſque, fromentari 


Coli notae; Plin Nat. Hiſt. lib. XVIII. cap. vi. 


'+ Quae protulerit nec ſcabra ſint, nec retorrida, nec 


| ſucci naturalis egentia. Ferat, quod frumentis dandis 


utile ſignum elt, ebulum, juncum, calamum, gramen, 


trifolium non macrum, rubos pingues, pruna ſilveſtria; 


Pal. lib. 1. tit. v. 


a 5 


Creſcenzio, is proper for corn, and another 


for vines, let it be obſerved, that that kind of 
c fol is beſt for corn which naturally and of it- 
ſelf produces dwarf elders, ruſhes, thick graſs, 
« reeds, trifoil, luxuriant briars, wild plumbs, 
* burdock, folefoot, hemlock, mallows, and all 
other herbs of this kind, which, by their lux- 
« uriancy and the Jargeneſs of their leaves, dif- 


© cover à rich and fertile ſoil &.“ Vincenzo 


Janara mentions the ſame plants, and adds very 
properly, that they muſt be tall, and muſt have 
large and beautiful leaves. He mentions like- 
wiſe, as marks of good foil, good crops of corn, 
ick ſtubble and large ſtalks, tall beautiful trees 
with good bark, and ſtraight and long branch- 
es J. Virgil and Palladius make particular 
e e F mention 
 * Sciendum eſt autem, quod frumentis dandis vtilis 
elt, quae naturaliter, et ſua ſponte producit ebulum, jun- 
cum, gramen pingue, trifolium, calamum, rubos pingues, 
pruna ſilveſtria, lappas, malvam, et caeteras hujuſmodi 
herbas, quae latitudine et pinguitate foliorum laetum ſo- 
lum, et foecundum demonſtrant; Creſ. lib. 11. cap. xxvr. 


Con viſta ſi pud ancor cognoſcer la qualita del ter- 


reno poiche ottre la belleza, et abbondanza de raccolti, la 


ſtopia ſpeſſa, e di canna groſſa, e la moltꝰ herba dentro, ti 
danno a denotare la bonta di guello; ove pol vedrai ar- 


bori- - 
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mention of thick graſs; and the fut of then 

authors joins to this the exhaling of miſts and 

flying ſmoke, the imbibing water, the giving an 

eaſy paſſage to a eee * not ! 
piough ons with ſalt ruſt. * 67 

| © The trees, ſhrubs, and other at men. 

tioned by theſe authors, muſt be confidered as 


the produce of land lying in its natural ſtate, 
ety Raving ever r received a culture; and, 


i 
* 


e puliti con bes ſcorpa, ram; dit, e loaght,e 
buono terreno, ſi come guello, che é coperts di molt” her. 
be e in particolare ove noſee la gragmegna, nibbi, malva, 
cicuta, graliga, pruni, cannelle, lappe, e meglio di tutti il 
trifoglio, & buono; ogni volta pero, che in ſuo genere 
queſt” herbe vengona alte, e di belle elonghe foglie; e la 
ragione è queſta, che naſcendo queſte ſenza ſeminarſ, 
*orza è, che vengano da particular putredine, che ſia nella 
terra, e mentre, che la terra è abbondante de putredine, 
e graſſa; Vin. Tan. p. 18. 

Quae tenuem exhalat nebulam ſamoſque volucres, 

Et bibit humorem, et cum vult ex ſe ipſa remittit, e 

Quaeque ſuo viridi ſemper ſe gramine veſtit, 

Nec ſcabie et falſa laedit rubigine ferrum ; 13 

Ila tibi laetis intexit vitibus ulmos; 
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Illa ferax oleae eſt ; illam experiere colendo, 
Et ſacilem pecori, et patientem vomeris unci. 
Virg. ** II. v. 217. 
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when any of them are found growing in plenty 
on any of our waſte lands, they may be conſi- 
dered as marks of the goodneſs of the ſoil. The 
kinds chiefly: to be looked for are ruſnes, thick 
meadow graſs, and trifoil or clovrer. Theſe are 
to be found in many waſte lands, and are, per- 
haps, the beſt marks we have of lands capable 
of ſolid improvement. But cultirated lands, 28 
well as thoſe that are lying waſte; are ſometimes 
in a ſtate of reſt, and allowed to produce the 
plants natural to the ſoil. Perhaps there is no 
ſituation of land in which the farmer may judge 
of it with mort certainty than in this. Where: 
ever is found the thick buſty graſs, with a ſmall 
leaf of a lively dark green, or even where the 
wild daiſy and 'trifoil are in great plenty, one 
need not heſitate to determine that the foil is 
good, and will turn out to a good account eq 
ther in graſs or tillage. | | 

There is a particular quality of good ſoil men: 
tioned by Virgil, in the paſſage above cited, 
which our fatmers are very well acquainted 
with, the imbibing water, and giving an eaſy 
paſſage to a ſuperfluity. This is known to be a 
quality of the very 11 ** but there is an- 


- other 


* 


cher mentioned in the ſame paſſage, which 
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know not whether any of them have obſerved, 
which is, the exhaling of miſts and flying-ſmoke, 
When, in a calm. ſummer day, the ſun breaks 
forth after 2 : ſhower, all dunghills, and even 


many fields lately ſtirred, ſend forth ſmoke. 
Now, it is natural to ſuppoſe, that the richer 
and warmer any ſoil is, it will, in this ſituation, 
fend forth the thicker vapour ; and, therefore, 
that rich and warm foils may ſend forth this 
miſt or vapour, when there 1s no appearance of 


it in thoſe that are poor and cold. This is the 


more probable, as we obſerve this vapour mot 
frequently, as well as in the greateſt plenty, ex. 
-haled from dunghills and newly dunged fields. 


Pliny gives a very | particular deſcription of 
that kind of ſoil called pulla or tenera, which 
was reckoned fo. goed for corn. After obſer- 


ving, that it is ſoft and eaſily cultivated, neither 
too wet nor too dry, he adds: It ſhines after 


0 dhe plough ſhare, as Homer, that ſource of 


genius, has repreſented the ploughed field car- | 
ved by Vulcan upon the ſhield of Achilles, 
N who has added, too, a moſt extraordinary 


thing, that the ſoil appeared black, though 
made of gold. This is the kind of ſoil which, 


\ 


c when 
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© when new ploughed, the crows and other o- 
© minous birds ſearch, following cloſe upon the 
| © heels of the ploughman. In this place, too, 
may be mentioned an opinion in matters of 
© luxury, as ſomething to the preſent purpoſe. 
Cicero, for certain, another perſon of great 
© knowledge, ſaid, that thoſe perfumes that ſa- 
« your of the earth are better than thoſe that ſa- 
« your of ſaffron. But this he ſhould rather 
* have ſaid, than thoſe that ſmell diſagreeably of 
«it, So it is truly; and that is the beſt kind 
* of ſoil that ſavours of perfumes. If I ſhould 
© be-aſked, of what kind the ſmell of the earth 
eis? he who i inquires may feel it; for often, in 
* calm evening before ſun-ſet, the earth, in 
the place over which the ends of the rain-bow 
© have paſſed, and when it is wet with a ſhower 
© after a continued drought, then ſends forth 
« that divine favour of its own, conceived by the 
* ſun, to which no ſweetneſs can compare. This 
© is the ſmell of the land when turned up, and, 
© being found, can deceive no perſon. So the 
* ſmell is the beſt thing for determining the na- 
ture of the ſoil ; ſuch is the ſmell that is found 
in new 1 er land, where an old wood 
© has 
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<©has been cut doun 1 N * perforis approve 


6 of“. $29 2 "1 
Cs i ark of ix get ſoil, given by 
Pliny in this paſſage, is mentioned by Vincenzo 
Janara, who gives a reaſon for the crows fol. 
lowing the plough, in theſe words: © Becauſe, 
Gag on er nes of its fatneſs are bred in- 

ade be 


* Illa pol vomerem nitefornds: qualem bons ingenio- 
rum Homerus in armis a Deo coelatam dixit, addiditque 
miraculum nigreſcentis, quamvis fieret in auro. Ila 
quam recentem exquirunt improbae alites, vomerem co- 
mitantes, corvique aratoris veſtigia ipſa rodentes. Red. 
datur hoc in loco lnxoriat quoque ſententia et aliqua in 
propoſitum. Certe Cicero, lux doctrinarum altera; me- 
. hora, inquit, unguentz ſunt, quae terram, quam quae 
crocum ſapiunt. Hoc enim maluit dixiſſe, quam redo- 
lent. , Ita eſt profecto: illa erit optima, quae unguena 
 ſapiat. Nod ſi admonendi ſumus, qualis ſit terrae odor 
ile qui quaeritur, contingit ſaepe etiam quieſcente ea 
ſub occaſum ſolis, i in quo loco arcus coeleſtis dejecerit ca- 
- piza ſua; et cum a ſiccitate continua immaduit imbre, tunc 
emittit illum ſuum halitum divinum ex ſole conceptum, 
cui comparari ſuavitas nulla poſſit. Is eſſe odor in com- 
mota debebit, repertuſque neminem fallet: ac de terra 
odor optime judicabit. Talis fere eſt in novalibus caeſa 


* vetere ſilva, quae conſenſu N Plin. Nat. Fs lib. 


XV11, cap. v. 
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« ſets, which, being diſcovered by the plough- 
« ing, ſerve for food to theſe birds. 
The different ways of diſtinguiſhiny the diffe- 
rent ſoils mentioned by theſe ancient authors, 
and the marks which they give of good ſoil, diſ- 
- cover a very particular attention to theſe mat- 
ters. That the attention which they have given 
may be of greater advantage to the Britiſh far- 
mer, it may be proper to bring under one view 
ſuch of their marks of good ſoil as may be of 
uſe to him. The beſt -oil, they ſay, is of a 
blackiſh colour, has an agreeable ſmell, is. of a 
glutinous nature when wet, and eaſily crumbles 
when dry, imbibes water, retains a proper quan- 
tity, and eaſily parts with the ſuperfluity. When 
ploughed, ſends forth miſts ; and, in the time 
of this operation, the ploughman is followed b 
rooks, crows, &c. and, when at reſt, carries © 
thick graſſy turf. Now, although there are 
many good foils that have very different appear- 
ances, and ſome bad ones that have ſome of the 
TI: YT marks 


* Se quando ſi lavora il terreno, e maſſime quando 
s aravi fi fermano corvi, ſtorni, piche, e ſimili, e ſigno di 
buono perche nel putrido della ſua pinguedine naſiono a- 
nimoletti, quali lavoriere ſcoperti ſervono a ſudetti ani- 
mali di vitto; Vin. Jan. p- 18. 
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marks here mentioned in a higher degree than 
the good ſoils ; yet it may be aflerted, that there 
is no land good for corn but has ſeveral of theſe 
marks, and that the beſt land in the. kingdom 
has all of chem. "The beſt kind of ſoil is of a 
- blackiſh colour, but not ſo black as moſs, is glu- 

tinous, but not ſo glutinous as clay; it admits 
water, but not ſo eaſily as ſand or moſs; and it 
retains water, but not ſo ſtrongly as moſs or 
clay; and it parts with water, but not ſo eaſily 
as ſand. It may be further aſſerted, not only 
that land which has theſe qualities 1s the beſt, 
but alſo, that the nearer the qualities of any foil 
approach to the e mentioned, it is the 
better. | Tha: 2 
The qualities of particular ſoils are hand, out 
from obſervation and experience; and, by at- 
tending to the appearances of thoſe that are 
known, and applying them, the farmer is able, 
from inſpection, to form a judgment of others. 
This, indeed, is what few are capable of doing 
with exactneſs, though there are many that pre · 
tend to it. However, as this is a matter of ve- 
ry great importance to the farmer, it will not 
be improper to mention ſome general things 
that may be of advantage to him. 15 

| 5 Before 
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Before a farmer inſpects the farm, or field, 
of which he propoſes to form a judgment, it is 
proper that he get as particular information as 
poſible , of its character in the country, and to 
keep this character in his view, while exami- 
ning the ſoil. As every part of a country has a 
character with reſpect to its ſoil, ſo has every 
farm, and alſo every field. Theſe characters 
are commonly very juſt, as. they are founded 
upon long experience; and they are ſo well 
known, that there is ſcarcely a ploughman, who 
bas been for ſome years on the ſame farm, that 


cannot point out with exactneſs both the beſt 
and the worſt fields of it. It would be impro- 
per for a farmer to found his judgment upon the 
characters which he receives; but, when ac- 
quainted with them, he is not ſo eaſily deceived 
as a ſtranger is by appearances. * 
But, to form a proper judgment of ſoil, it is 
proper likewiſe to get as particular information 
as poſſible of the manner in which it has been 
cultivated. The ſame ſoil, under different cul. 
ture, has a very different appearance. When 
lind is under bad culture, it always looks much 
worſe than it really is; on the contrary,, when 
under good culture, it always looks much bet-⸗ 
| ter. 


o 
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ter. This obſervation is particularly applicable 
to land that has lately been properly fallowed 
and well dunged. Very indifferent ſoil, in this 
ſituation, appears good, and is apt to deceive a 
very good judge. To prevent being deceived 


by theſe appearances, it is neceſſary to attend to 


the culture which the land has received. Be. 
ſides, by comparing the culture with the ſitua- 
tion of a field, one can more eaſily judge of the 
qualities of the ſoil. If the culture has been 
bad, and yet the land tolerably clean, it is cer- 
tain that it is of a kind that is both eaſily put 
and eaſily kept in good order; on the contrary, 


if the culture has been good, and the land foul, 
it is equally certain that it is of a kind very dif. 
ficult to manage, and not to be kept in good 


order by any degree of care and attention. It 
is propex for the farmer who would judge of a 
farm, to know, if poſſible, not only the general 


culture that has been given, whether it has been 
good or bad, but alſo the particular manner in 


| which it has been managed. When land has 
been long confined to ſome particular methods 


of culture, it appears worſe from its ſituation 


than it really is; and, by changing the manage-. 
ment, a great improvement is often made, When 


3 land 
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land has been ill ploughed, and ſeldom or ne- 

ver fallowed, good ploughing and complete fal- 
lowing ſeldom fail to produce an extraordinary 
effect ; or, when land has been long in conſtant 
tillage, the laying it off in graſs is commonly at- 
tended with equal ſucceſs. Fallowing land, that 
has often been fallowed before, and turning 
land into graſs that has often been 1 in graſs, be- 
fore, do not ſucceed ſo well. 

When a perſon intends to inſpect a Grim, be 
ought, if poſſible, to chooſe a time when the | 
- generality of the fields are dry on the furface, 
and when a conſiderable quantity of the land is 
ploughed and not ſown. When land is dry on 
the ſurface, he ſees the appearance of the ſoil in 
both ſituations, both dry and wet ; and this is 
a very great advantage; for ſoils, ſimilar in ap- 
pearance when wet, diſcover themſelv& to be 
very different when dry. Beſides, by viewing 
land in this ſituation, he can more eaſily obſerve 
what /pouts, or breakings out of water, there 
tre in it; he can likewiſe more eaſily judge of 
- the 3 of its ſpungineſs, by comparing the 
heights. of a field with the hollows, or the crowns 
of the ridges with the furrows. But it is an 
advantage to inſpect a farm not only in this fi. 

tuation, 
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TE + - tuation, but alſo when a conſiderable part of it 
is ploughed. It is obvious, that land, when 
ploughed, is better ſeen- than when under ſtub. 

n ble, or even when the ſurface is ſmoothed by 
2* harrowing ; beſides this, when a field has been 
h ſome time ploughed, the effects of the air upon 
| the ſoil may be obſerved, by which ſome of its 
| qualſies are diſcovered. ' | 
Before this ſubje@ is concluded, it may not 
be improper to obſerve, that no attempt bas 
been made to deſcribe the different appearances 
by which the different ſoils are diſtinguiſhed, 
; To do this, ſo as to be underſtood, i is impoſ. 
| - fible; for there are no words in our language 
| by which the ideas can be exprefled with ſuch 
exactneſs as to prevent miſtakes. The direc- 
tions given muſt, therefore, be conſidered as in. 
tended for perſons alteady acquainted with theſe 
- appearances. Thoſe who have moſt frequently 
attempted to judge of ſoils muſt be ſenſible, 
that, in this buſineſs, they ſtand in need of all 
advantages; and, therefore, that it is proper not 
only to pay ſome regard to the directions here 
offered, but alſo to take the aſſiſtance of the ex- 
periments mentioned by the ancients. 


CHAP. 
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| e H A P. IV . 
Of the di Ferent kinds of crops raiſed by the 
Romans, and their care in adapting them 
to the different falls. bs F | 


— 


N Britain, we have not ſo many different kinds | 


1 of crops as the Romans had. We have dif- 
ferent kinds of corn, pulſe, graſs, and roots; 
we have likewiſe ſome others, but they are ſo 
trifling, that they do not deſerye to be mention. 


ed as the produce of our country. Alia Ro- 


mans had a greater variety of theſe different 
kinds: And, beſides them, had vines, olives, wil- 
lows, and other plantations of different ſorts of 


trees, all of which were conſidered as u 


crops. 


Cato compares the different kinds of land 


with each other, according to the crops, which, 


from their nature and ſituation, they were found 
capable of carrying : And he gives an account 
| of 
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of theſe crops in their order, according to 
value to a purchaſer of the land: * If you aſk 
© me,” ſays he, what kind of farm is beſt? | 
c will anſwer in this manner; ſuppoſe one ſhould 
buy an hundred jugera, properly ſituated, of 
© all fields the vineyard is the beſt, if it pro. 
© duces plenty ef good vines; in the ſecond 
© place, is a garden that can be Da; in the 
c third place, a willow grove z in the fourth, an 
; © olive field ; in the fifth, a meadow ; in the 
. ſixth, a corn field; in the ſeventh, a wood 
© that grows up again,-after it is cut; in the 
6 eighth, a field planted with trees be vines; 
and, in the ninth, a wood for maſts *, 
Varro cites this paſſage, but gives the prefer- 
ence to meadows. Perhaps circumſtances had 
ſo far changed, as to render vineyards of lef 
value in the time of Varro, than they had been 
in the time of Cato. The culture of vines may 
res | | have 


* * Pracdium quod primum ſiet, ſi me rogabis, ſic dicam. 
De omnibus agris, optimoque loco fi emeris jugera agri 
centum, vinea eſt prima, fi vino multo ſiet. Secundo 
loco hortus irriguus, tertio ſalictum, quarto oletum, 
quinto pratum, ſexto campus frumentarius, ſeptimo ſilva 
_ caedua, oQavo arbuſtum, nono — ſilva; Cat 
bo 


% 
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have been ſo much increaſed in Italy, and ſuch 
quantities of foreign wine imported, as to leſſen 
the value of this commodity. Varro takes oc- 
caſion, as a proof of his opinion, to mention 
the great fertility of the campus roſeae; 1 know, 
ſays he, that Cato has given this as his opini- 
© on, but all perſons do not agree with him; 
for there are many that give the preference to 
« good meadows, of which number I am; be- 
* cauſe they require little or no expence ; for 
* which reaſon the ancient Romans calted mea- 
* dows parata, ready prepared. Caeſar Vopiſ- 
*cus the Zdile, pleading a cauſe before the 
* cenſors, aſſerted, that the campus roſeae is the 
* richeſt field in Italy, in which, when a pole 
* 18 left, it is-not ſeen next day by reaſon of the 
* graſs *.” | | 


Colometla 


Cato quidem inquit, gr2datim praeponevs, alium alio 
agrum meliorem dicit eſſe in novem diſcriminibus, quod 
fit primus, ubi vineae poſſint eſſe bono vino et multo ; 
ſecundus ubi hortus irriguus, &c. Scio, inquit, ſeribere 
inum; ſed de hoc non conſentiunt omnes, quod alii dant 
primatum bonis pratis, ut ego quoque; guia modicas aut 
nullas expenſas requirurit, a quo antiqui prata parata appel- 
larunt. Caeſar Vopiſcus Fdilicius, cauſam cum ageret 

Vor. I. Z V apud 
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Columella agrees in opinion with Cato. He 
compares meadow paſture, trees, and corn with 
vineyards, and gives the preference to the laſt: 
Now,“ ſays he, before we treat of the plant. 
ing of vines, I think it is pro at it be laid 
© down as the foundation of our future reaſon- 
ing, that we have thoroughly inquired and 
© conſidered, whether or no the culture of vines 
© is a proper way to enrich the proprietor of 
© land ; for it is needleſs to give any directions 
about planting them, while it is not yet de- 
© termined whether or not it is worth while to 
© cultivate them. There are many that ſo much 
| doubt 
apud cenſores, campos roſeae Italiae dixit eſſe ſumen, in 
quo relicta pertica poſtridie non appareret Sets e 
Var. lib. 1. cap. vii. 

The words above in Italicks are not in the copier of 
Varro; but ſeem neceſſary to compleat the ſenſe. Pliny 
aſſigns this reaſon for the name given by the ancients: 
Et prata antiqui parata dixere.—Summa omniĩum in hoc 
; ſpectando fuit, ut fructus is maxime probaretur, qui quam 
minimo impendio conſtaturus eſſet; Plin. Nat. Hiſt, lib. 
xviit. cap. v. To the ſame purpoſe Columella : © Prat: 
cui veteres Romani primas in agricolatione tribuerunt. 
Nomen quoque indiderunt ab eo, quod protinus eſſet pa · 
* ratum, nec magnum laborem e E Cal. lib. 1. 
eap. vi. 
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doubt of this, that not a few are afraid of and 
« averſe to lands in this ſituation, and deelare 
4 that the poſſeſſion of meadows, paſture ground, 
and woods, is more to be wiſhed for.” And, 
after mentioning the produce of vineyards, re- 
lated by Cato and Varro, and of thoſe that be- 
longed to Seneca near Numentum, he adds: 
Ihe increaſe that happened in our fields at Ce- 
* retanum, ſeems to be prodigious, that one vine 
in your vineyard ſhould carry 2000 grapes, 
and that with me eight hundred ſtocks planted 
only two years before, ſhould produce ſeven 
© cullei ; or even that the beſt vineyards ſhould 
produce an hundred amphora by the jugerum, 
when meadows, paſture, and woods, if they 
produce one hundred ſeftertii by the jugerum, 
dare thought to anſwer very well to th propri- 
tor. And, as for a field in corn, we can 
; ſcarcely remember when, over the greateſt part 
* of Italy, it produced four after one ſowing “.“ 
| Theſe 


* Nunc prius quam de ſatione vitium difſeram, non a- 
- lienum puto, velut quoddam fundamentum jacere diſputa- 
tioni futurae, ut ante perpenſum et exploratum habeamus, 
an locupletet patremfamilias vinearum cultus. Eft enim | 
pene adhuc ſupervacuum de his conſerendis praecipere, 

dum 
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Theſe different opinions might have ariſen from 
changes of circumſtances, or perhaps from the 
© different 


dum quod prius eſt, nondum concedatur, an omnino fint 
| habendae? Idque adeo plurimi dubitent, ut multi refugi. 
ant, et reformident talem poſitionem ruris; atque opta - 
biliorem pratorum poſſeſſionem, paſcuorumque vel ſilvae 
caeduae judicent. Nam illa videntur prodigialiter, —eł | 
apud me octogenãe ſtirpes inſitae intra biennium ſeptenos 
culleos peraequarent, ut primae vineae centenas amphoras 
jugeratim praeberent, cum prata, et paſcua, et filvae, fi 
centenos ſeſtertios in ſingula jugera efficiant, optime domi- 
no conſulere videantur: Nam frumenta majore quidem 
parte Italiae quando cum quarto reſponderint, vix memb- 
niſſe poſſumus; Col. lib. 11. cap. 111. 

The meaning of theſe words uſed by Columetta, guandb 
cum qua- to reſponder int, is not very plain: Some of the 
' commentators ſuppoſe that decimo ſhould be added to guarto, 
and that the meaning of our author is, that corn upon 
the lands of Italy, in general, does not produce fourteen 
after one ſowing : In ſupport of this, they cite a paſſage 
from Varro, in which he ſays, that in Hetruria,-and ſome 
other places of Italy, the produce of wheat is fifteen after 
one. But, if Columella, in the paſſage above mentioned, 
means fourteen after one, he differs from Varro, who ſays, 
that ten after one was the ordinary produce, and that it 
was only in ſome places that they had fifteen. The ordi- 
nary produce is certainly what Columella is ſpeaking of, 
and he iuſinuates that it was leſs than it had been former- 


Li 
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different views which theſe perſons had of things. 
When proper culture is given to the different 
crops, the value of the land which produces 
them depends upon the price that is given for 
the produce; and this again depends upon the 
increaſing 

ly. The meaning of this paſſage will be more particular- 
ly inquired into afterwards. In the common copies, in- 
ſtead of odtingentae, we read ofogenae, which makes Colu- 
mella aſſert, that he had the greateſt crop ever known. 
When vines are planted at ſix feet diſtance every Ways 
there are about 80@ on the jugerum, and, when at ten feet, 
which was the greateſt diſtance, there are about 32 5. 
Let us ſuppoſe, that there was only this ſmalleſt number on 
the jugerum in Columella's vineyard ; if go of theſe ſtocks 
produced 7 cullei, the whole would produce 28.4. Now, 
according to the ſame paſſage in Columella, it was thought 
extraordinary, that the beſt vines ſhould produce 1d m- 
phora by the Jugerum, which is no more than 5 culleiz 
and, according to what he ſays a little before, Seneca 8 fa- 
mous vineyards produced only 8. Thoſe mentioned by 
Varro, which he ſpeaks of as exceeding any thing in his 
days, produced only 600 urns, which is no more than 
15 cullei. From this, it is probable, that the true reading 
is otingentae, and that Columella, by 800 ſtocks, meant 
a jugerum. Upon this ſuppoſition, his crop was a very 
good one, though not ſo great as the produce of the vine- 
yards mentioned by Varro, and even one culleus leſs than | 
the produce of thoſe belonging to Seneca. 
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increaſing or decreaſing of the demand. At 
the fame time, it muſt be obſerved, that ſome 
crops require very little culture, and others ve. 
ry much. The comparative value, therefore, of 
the expence of the culture given, which in one 
age is very different from what it is in another, 
| Beſides, the proper culture that a crop requires 
is not always given; and, from the ſituation of 
there are ſome crops'that require not only more 
culture than others, but alſo this culture to be 
given with more attention and exaQtneſs. Hence 


it often happens, that the crop that requires the 


leaſt attention and leaſt exactneſs in the culture, 
is the moſt profitable for the farmer. From 
opinions of men with reſpect to the comparative 
value of crops. A good vineyard ought cer- 
| tainly to be more profitable to the proprietor 
than either a good meadow, or wood of barren 
timber; for this reaſon, that it requires more 
care and attention in the culture, and, when this 
care and attention is given, it certainly is fo: 
But when from certain circumſtances, this care 
and attention cannot be given by the proprietor, 


* 
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and the culture and management are committed | 
to ſervants, or flaves, as among the Romans; 


. eee . 


Ä 
ancients, were by them with very great care a+ 
dapted to the different ſoils. The Romans are 
very particular in their directions: In whate« 
ver places,” ſays Cato, you ſow your fields, 
it is proper that theſe things be obſerved; a 
* field that is rich and ſtrong and in good heart, 
* without trees, ſhould be ſowen with corn: 
The fame kind of ſoil, if wet or moiſt, ſnould 
© be ſowen with turnip, raddiſh, millet, and pa- 

* nic *.” © Sow beans,” ſays he in another place; 
ein ſtiff foils not liable to accidents: Vetches 
Toe) I DRC there are few. 

- *eſt- 

* Agrum quibus locis conſeras, fic ebſervari oportet : 
Ubi ager crafſus, et laerus eft, fine arboribus, eum agrum 
frumentarium eſſe oportet. Idem ager fi nebuloſus eſt, rapa, 
raphanos, milium, panicum id maxime ſeri oportet ; Cat. 
cap. v1. It is probable, that the nebwlſus ager, here men- 
tioned by Cato as proper for turnip, &c. was a wet or 
moiſt land, and this kind of land is more proper, in ſuch 


a climate as Italy, for theſe crops, than dry land, as they 
were ſummer crops. | 
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+ eſt weeds ; filigo and triticum in open and well 
' © aired places, upon which the ſun continues 
„ longeſt to ſhine; lentils on an uncultivated 
red coloured foil, where there is not much 
© -2raſs; barley upon new grounds, or ſo rich 
dete carry a crop every year 7. Ne | 

All things, ſays Varro, do not FR 
© well on the ſame fields; for, as one ſoil is 
© moſt proper for vines, and another for corn, 
* ſo-another kind for ſome other crop f.“ ln 
another place: Two things are to be conſider. 
ed; what crops it is proper to cultivate, and 
in what particular place each ſhould be ſowen 
© or planted: For ſome ſoils are proper for hay, 
© ſome for corns, ſome for vines, and ſome for 
* olives; ſo likewiſe: ſome are proper for the 
things that are ſowen for m_— „among which 


* Fabam in locis validis non calamitoſis ſerito. Viciam 
et foenum Graechm quam minime herboſis locis ſerito. 
- Siliginem, triticum in loco aperto, celſo, ubi ſol quam 
diutiſſime ſiet, ſeri eportet. Lentem in rude&o et rubri- 


c colſo loco, qui herboſus non ſiet, ſerito. Hordeum, qui 


| locus novus erit, aut qui reſtibilis fieri poterit, ſerito ; Cat. 
cap. XXXV. 
+ Non enim eadem omnia in eodem agro refe poſſunt. 
Nam ut alius eſt ad vitem appoſitis, alius ad frumentum, 
ſic de caeteris alius ad aliam rem; Var. lib. 1. cap. vi. 
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© are ocimum, farrago, vieia, medica, eytiſus, 
« lupines... Upon rich land, all things cannot be 
« ſowen to advantage; upon poor land ſome 
© things may. And, a little after, a proper 
place ought to be choſen for making  planta-' 
tions of willows and reeds, and the other things 
« that require wet land. So likewiſe for crops 
of corn and beans, which require the ſtiffeſt 
« ſoil f. In. giving an account of the ſails pro- 
per for the different kinds of corn, he mentions 
the directions given by Cato: As to thoſe things, 
ſays he, what Cato writes concerning ſowing 
e eee e 1 After which, 
511 1 . of a . be 
2 Wa inquit, „lieder 4. eee | 
C hag ine duo conſi- 
deranda reſtant, quae, et quo quidque loco maxime ex- 
pediat ſerere: Alia enim loca appoſita ſunt ad ſoenum, | 
alia ad frumentum, alia ad vinum, alia ad oleum: Sic ad 
pabulum quae pertinent, in quo eſt ocimum, farrago, vi- 
cia, medica, eytiſum, lupinum. Neque in pingui terra 
. mn. . Var. lib. i. | 
COP» b n H nf 
* r oth ful item. et a- 
rundinetum; ſic alia, quae humidum locum quaerunt; 
contra ubi ſegetes frumentarias, ubi fabam potidimum ſe- 
ras; Var. lib. 1. cap. ATI. | 
4 Quad, Ale yertipet, Cato non male. quod ibn de 
Vor. 1. Aa ſationibus, 
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he proceeds to repreſent the kind of foi proper 
for Ys; reeds, I aud 
vines. 

ane en Lays Columella, * chains 
_ © beſt in plains, open, expoſed to the ſun, warm, 

* and of a looſe foil ; - Hilly ground, though it 
produces larger grain, yet not ſo large a-crop 
* of triticum: Stiff, chalky; and wet ground, 
does very well for filigo' and far: Barley will 
© not anſwer in any but looſe and dry ſoils &. 
And afterwards, when' treating of the culture 
of the different kinds of pulſe, he mentions the 
| ſoils proper for each of them: Palladius, to the 
fame purpoſe, ſays, that all corn thrives beſt 
* upon a plain, open, of a free ſoil, and incli- 
© ning towards the ſouth; Riff, chalky, and vet 


© land, does 1 well for yor and triticum: Bar- 
ee . ble 
ſationĩibus, ager eraſſus et laetus, ſifit ſine arboribus, eum 
agrum frumentarium fieri'oportere.” tdem ager fi nebu- 
loſus fit, rapa, raphanos, milium, panicum fert; Var. id. 
* Omne autem frumentum maxime campo patente, et 
ad ſolem prono, apricoque et ſoluto laetatur. Collis enim 
quamvis granum robuſtins aliquants; minus tamen tritici 
reddit. Denſa, cretoſaque et uliginoſa humus, filiginem, 
et far adoreum non incommode alit. Ordeum niſi ſo- 
lutum et ficcum locum non patitur ; Col, lib. n. cap · . 


— 
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ſowen in miry land, it dies“. Fi: 
But, in adapting crops to ſoils, Pliny is ra- 
ther more particular than any of the others; and, 
as he mentions all the maxims with: reſpect to 
this in one place, I ſhall give the whole paſſage: 
« Such a difference of foil,” he ſays, points out 
the neceſſity of deſcribing the kinds proper for 
« the different crops. This is Cato's. opinion, 
« that corn ſhould be ſowen on land that is ſtiff, | 
* rich, and in good heart; that radiſh, miller, 
© and panic, ſhould be ſowen upon the ſame kind 
© of land, if moiſt or wet; that ſeed ſhould be 
* firſt ſowen in cold and wet ſoils, and afterwards 
© in warm; that lupines ſhould be ſowen in the 
red ſoil, the foil called pu/la or ſandy ſoil, if 
_ © they. are not wet; far in moiſter fields, where 
* the ſoil is chalky and red; zriticum in dry 
; land, not liable to weeds, nor in a ſhade; beans 
in ſtrong ſoils ; filigo and triticum in open 
* and ev fields, that receive oh: — bene- 
. « fit a 
3 e omnia maxime laetantur patenti campo 
et ſoluto, et ad ſolem reclivi. Spiſſa et cretoſa, et humi- 
da terra bene far et triticum nutrit. Ordeum agro ſoluto 


Aelectatur et ſieco: 9 Pal. 
Bb. 1. tit. vi. | 


il 
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« fit from the heat of the ſun; lentils in uncultiva. 
ted and red ſoil, where there is not much graſs ; 
© barley on fallow, and land ſo rich as to carry 
© crop every year. Spring ſowing ſhould be 
© uſed in places that cannot conveniently be 
« ſowen in autumn, and in ſoil whoſe. fatneſs 
can carry conſtant crops : This maxim too is 
exact. Theſe things ſhould be ſowen in ſhal- 
© low ſoil, that do not require much ſap, as the 
© cytifus and cicer ; legums are excepted, which 
' © are pulled up and not cut in reaping ; hence 
© they are called /egums, becauſe thus gathered, 
© In fat ſoil, ſhould be ſown ſuch, things as re- 
£ quire much food, as garden herbs, zriticum, 
* fligo, flax. So, for the ſame reaſon, the ſhal- 
| © low ſoil is allotted for barley, becauſe it does 
© not require much food, the richer and ſtiffer 
* for triticum. In low lying grounds, far, rather 


© than triticum, ſhould be ſowen: In grounds 


< neither very high nor low, both zriticum and 
© barley ; hilly ground produces plumper zriti- 


© cum, but not fo large a crop: Far and filigo s 


* may be appointed to chalky.and wet ſoils *,” | 
Þ Theophraſtus 
195 Wo. eee eee in fru- 


ges deſcribere; —B—B CE NIOENs In agro 
| 9 eraſſo 
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Theophraſtus does not enter into particulars, 
as the Roman authors de; but he declares, in 
8 general, 


craſſo et laeto frumentum ſeri. 8 vero nebuloſus ſit idem, 
raphanum, milium, panicum: In frigido et aquoſo prĩus 
ſerendum, poſtea in calido. In ſolo autem rubricoſo; vel 
pullo, vel arenoſa, ſi non ſit aquoſum, lupinum. In cre- 
ta, rubrica, et jaquoſiore agro adoreum. In ſicco et non 
herboſo, nec umbroſo, triticum: In ſolo valido, fabam, 
Viciam vero quam minime in aquoſo herbidoque ; filigi- 
nem et triticum in loco aperto editoque, qui ſole quam din- 
time torreatur. Lentem in frutectoſo (rather rudeto from 
Cato) et rubricoſo, qui non fir herbidus.- Hordeum in 
novali, et in arvo quod reſtibile poſſit fieri; trimeſtre ubi 
ſementem maturam facere non poſſis, et cujus craflituds 
ſit reſtibilis. Subtilis et illa ſententia; ſerenda eſſe ea in te 
nuiore terra, quae non multo indigent ſucco, ut cytiſus "Rp 
et, cicere excepto, legumina, quae velluntur e terra, non 
ſubſecantur. Unde et legumina appellata, quia ita legun- 
tur. In pingui autem, quae cibi ſunt majoris, ut olus, 
triticum, linum. Sic ergo tenue ſolum hordeo dabi« 
tur; minus enim alimenti radix poſcit ; lenior (it ſhould 
rather be laetior) terra denſiorque tritico. In loco humili 


far adoreum, potius quam triticum, ſeretur; temperato 


et triticum et hordeum: Colles robuſtius, ſed minus, red - 
dunt triticum ; far et filigo, et cretoſum, et uliginoſum ſo- 
lum ſortiuntur ; Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. xv. cap. xvii. In- 
ſtead of /rutedieſs, re have in Cato rudets: This word fig- | 
 vifies land in its rude ſtate, and the other a place where 
a | ſhrubs 


f 
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— that, ebe to adapt plants to 


ſails, is one of the principal things in agricul 
ture rx. 

In this part of agriculture, the ancients ſeem - 
to have greatly the advantage of the moderns: | 
It is true indeed, that the ſchemes of agricul. 
ture, proſecuted by the Romans, made it more 
eaſy for them to attend to this than for us: How: 
ever, it is certain, that greater attention may be 


given to it, than is done any where in Britain; 


and thereby a real improvement made in agri- 
culture. In many ſoils of very different quali. 


es, we obſerve the ſame ſchemes of agricul- 


ture carried on, the ſame crops cultivated, and 


' theſe in the fame order: This, at firſt fight, 


muſt appear improper. - From experience it is 
found, that ſome of our lands are proper for 


corn, others for paſture graſs, others for hay, 


and others for roots. Of theſe proper for corn, 


ſome anſwer beſt with wheat, others with bar- 
ley, a third ſort with oats, and a fourth with 
furubs grow: This is commonly the caſe with all uncul- 


tivated land, where there is not much graſs. 


® Sed ante haec; vel etiam ſimul agrum cuique accom» 


. modandum noſſe oportet ; Een cauſ. as is 
2 PE nes | 
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tye. Would our farmers give attention to this, 
' and, in their manner of croping, humour their 
foils by cultivating their favourite crops, and 
a proſecute ſuch ſchemes as introduce theſe moſt 
( | frequently, agriculture by this would be im- TN. 
proved, and the produce of our fields, upon the 
- vhole, much eg W valuable. 1 
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\ INES! 1. vt; 94 N „ di wy 3 . be ba 
"Of the maxim of. the Ancients, and ſome 
general directions to the mers in os 0 
ee 85 


N every nation there are maxims of agricul. 
ture handed down from one age to another. 
In no nation there are more of theſe, than there 
were among the Romans. In the Gothic na- 
tions, among whom, in their barbarous ſtate, 
agriculture was in no repute, and practiſed on- 
ly by the vulgar, no regard is paid to theſe 
maxims, or rather, they are held in the great- 
eſt contempt, and an attachment to them made a 
ſubject of ridicule: But, among the Romans, who 
held agriculture in high eſtimation, and whoſe 
nobles and ſenators ſtudied and practiſed it, 
the maxims of the ancients were reſpected with 
veneration : They were conſidered as founded 
upon the experience and obſervations of men, 
5 N | who 
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who had given the ſtrongeſt evidence of capaci - 
ty and knowledge in governing a ſtate, forming 
laws, and commanding armies. Such of theſe 
maxims as are recorded by the authors on that 
ſubject, when conſidered with attention, and 2 
proper allowance made for ſituation and circum 
ſtances, appear indeed worthy of the higheſt re- 
*pard. They extend to all the branches of agri- - 
culture: A few of them I have already taken no, 
tice of; I ſhall have occaſion to mention many 
others, when inquiring into their practices in 
theſe different branches: At preſent, I propoſe 
to mention fuch only as relate to agriculture in 
genera. | FOE 
Farmers in every country, from the imme- 
dlate proſpect of gain, are tempted to ſow more 
of their land than they ought, and poſleſs larger 
farms than they are capable to manage. Now, | 
to prevent theſe, there was a maxim eſtabliſhed 
among the Romans, which is mentioned by 
Pliny ; - The ancients,” ſays he, © were of opi- 
nion, that, above all things, the extent of 
farms ought to be kept within proper bounds. 
© Wherefore it was a maxim amongſt them, to 
5 ſow leſs and plow better.” Pliny -further ob- 
S Eg  ferves, 


— 


0 


* 4 .& © 
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ſerves, that Virgil was/likewiſe of this opinion A 
80 much care and exactneſs were thought 
neceſſary in agriculture, that ſome of the vn. 

ters upon the ſubject mention, as an allo 


maxim, that large farms were prejudicial, be, 
cauſe in them this neceſſary attention and exact. 


'* * Modum agri in primis 8 antiqui puaſine, 
| Quippe i ita cenſebant, fatius eſſe minus ſerere, et melins As 
rare. Qua in ſententia et Virgilium fuiſſe video; Plin, 
"al Hiſt. lib. xvi. cap. vi. The paſſage" in Virgil, to 

hich'Pliny probably refers, is to this purpoſe; You may, 
8 but cultivate a ſmall one.“ The 
poet having repreſented the great pains and labour ne- 
ceſſary in cultivating vineyards, particularly in prevent 
ing the ſhade from over · grow ing the grapes, and the 


* 


| weeds from hurting the vines, mentions this maxim: 


i vitibus ingruit umbra yu 

Bis ſegetem denſis obducunt ſentibus herbae. | 

/Durus uterque labor. Laudato ingentia rura; 

Exiguum colito.— Vir. Geo. II. v. 410. 

The meaning of which is, that, although one naturally 

admires the extent of a large vineyard or arbuſſum ; yet 
it is much more profitable to eultivate a ſmall one. This 
maxim is indeed properly applied to a vineyard, as it re- 
quires the greateſt care, and the niceſt culture: However, 


fuch is the care and exactneſs required in the culture of - | 


corn fields that it may be alſo applied to wen, as Play 


F 
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neſs 3 not "TY exerted, . Pliny ſays exprofaly; 


| that large farms were the ruin of Italy, and like- | 


wiſe of the provinces, Theſe indeed were very 


large, as appears from what follows; Six men, 


ſays he, living # home poſſeſſed the half of A- 


frica: That large farms, and not large eſtates; 
are mentioned by Pliny in the paſlage aboye re- 
ferred to, is evident from what he ſays in com- 


mendation of Pompey, that he never bou ght a- 
ny land contiguous to his own, ſo as to add ts 
his farm“. 


Columella very ſtrongly ET a pi: 


per meaſure i in farms: © To the other precepts,? 


fays he, we add this, which one of the ſeven _ 
$ wiſe men has pronounced as a maxim, that 


holds true in all ages, that there ought to be 
limits and meaſures of things; and this ought 
| to be underſtood, as applied not only to thoſe 


* that do any other buſineſs, but alſo thoſe that | 


nn that. they mr. not buy more than 


8 0 IG e 


*. 


* W at. latifundia Serdiders Italiam? f 
Jam vero et provincias 3 ſex domi ſemiſſem Africae poſſit &* 


debant, cum intetficit eos Nero princeps: Non fraudando 

magnitudine hac quoque ſua Cn. Pompeio, qui nunquam 

agrum mercatus eſt conterminum; Plin. Nat. Hiſt. ti. 
VIII. cap. vi. 


1 
1 
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Wey ire fully ie for. To this is applicable | 
the famous fentence of our poet, You may ud 

es RN IRR 
g * which nchen Precept this moſt learned -tmit; 
© in my opinion, expreſſes in numbers: This, 
too, is agreeable to an maxim 


of the Carthaginians, a very acute nation, 
© That the land ought to be weaker than the huſhand. 


* man; for, when they ſtruggle together, ſhould 
the farm prevail, the maſter muſt be Tuined, 
And, indeed, there is no doubt, but a tall 
field well cultivated produces more than 2 
© large field ill cultivated.” This he illuſtrates 
by obſerving, that the ſeven jugera which were 
_ diſtributed by Licinius to every citizen, gave | 
Hrger returns to the ancients, than the moſt ex- 
tenifive fallows to thoſe of his age * *. 


Pliny, 


* Nos ad caetera praecepta illud adjicimus, quod ſa· 
piens unus de ſeptem in perpetuum poſteritati pronuncia- | 
vit, (Lerges agiere) adhibendum modum menſuramque 
rebus; idque, ut non ſolum aliud acturis, ſed et agrum pa- 
raturis dictum intelligatur, ne majorem, quam ratio cal- 
culorum patiatur, emere velit: Nam huc pertinet prae 
clara noſtri poetae ſententia.—Laudato ingentia rura, Exi- 


traditum 


4 


/ 


5 
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pee eee e nd übe enn 
3 
riſe from the large farms in the hands of ſingle 
perſons, who reſtrained their neighbours for, 
at that time, by the law of Stolo, vai 
could pofſeſs more than five hundred jugera; 
law which could not be evaded; for, he ob- 
„ g 
cutiſimam gentem Poenes dixiſſe convenit, Imbecillio- 


rem agrum, quam agricolam eſſe debere: Quoniam, cum 
fit colluctandum cum ev, fi fundus praevaleat, allidi do- 


viitim diviſerats majores quaeſus antiquis rotulere, quam 
nunc nobis praebent ampliflima vervacta; Col. ib. 1. cap. 
11, Some copies, inſtead of vervaa, have vetereta ; and 
the commentators cannot determine which is the true 
reading. Veteretus ager ſignifies a field that has lain a 
year or more without being plowed: Vervactum ſignifies 


a field that has been plowed, but not carried a crop. If 


vetereta is the true reading, Columella's meaning is, that, 
on account of the largeneſs 'of the farms, theſe plowed 
fields were but as vetereta, when compared to the plowed 


fields of the ancients. But vervacta is probably the true 


reading, and his meaning is, that the large fields among 
| them, the den end. were act ee Ball 
fields of the ancients. | 
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ſerves, that Stolo himſelf was condemned for 
having” more, though the overplus.was-in ki 
ſon's name *. 
ö 
| by. Palladius, there is one to the ſame purpoſe 
Vith that mentioned by Columella, A ſmall 
farm . than a large 
farm neglected f. 
? There are ſome other maxims of the ancients, 
from which it appears how much, as they inia: 
| © gined, depended on care and induſtry. To en- 
| gage maſters to be often at their country-houſes | 
on their farms, Cato recommends, that neat and 
convenient houſes be built, and theſe pleaſantly 
ſituated. If you have built,” ſays. he, © a con- 
©venient houſe on a good farm, and choſen an 
© agreeable fituation 3 if you have good lodging 
am che country, you will go there the oftener, 
£5 * and the more Ons uns 
in 


. . Nec e latifundiis ARA contingebat arcentium 

00] vicinos. Quippe etiam lege Stolonis Licinii incluſs mo- 
= do v jugerymz-et ipſo ſua lege damnato, cum ſubſtituta 
| filii perſona amplius poſſideret; Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. xviit. 


. 11. 
24 + Foecundior eſt culta exiguitas, _—— 
gleda; Pal. Lib, «. tit. u. 


Ns 
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in better order, leſs evil will be done in the 
family, and the produce of the fields will turn 
out to much better account. Then he adde 
an old proverb, A man's forehead is prefer. * 
© able to his hindhead *,* The meaning of 
which is, Affairs are much better managed in 
ca maſter's preſence than in his abſence.” Co- 
- lumella, for the ſame reaſon, recommends the 
planting of vines, and other fruit-trees, in ſuch 
order as to appear beautiful and elegant; and 
then adds: But, though theſe things are very 
* agreeable, yet their utility is ſtill greater than 
« their pleaſantneſs. For the maſter goes to ſee 
© his affairs ſo much the more willingly, as they 
afford a pleaſant proſpect; and what the poet 
* ſays of the Deity, Where-ever the God diſplays - 
© his head divine, is true with reſpe& to the ma- 
{ ſter's preſence; where-ever his eyes moſt fre» 
* quently approach, in that place there is the 
{ greateſt increaſe f. The fame author takes 
; . In bono praedio fi bene aedificaveris, beneque poſueris 
eam, ruri fi recte habitaveris, libentius et ſaepius venies, 
fundus mielior erit, minuſque peccabitur, fructi plus ca - 
pies : Frons occipitio prior eſt; Cat. cap. rv. | 
f Sed haec quamvis plurimum delectent, utilitas tamen 
vincit voluptatem. Nam et paterfamilias libentius ad 
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how advantageous a thing a maſter's preſence 
is. * Neither,” fays he, © theſe advantages 1 
© have mentioned, nor the aſſiduity and expe. 
© rience of the bAiliff, nor the power and wil- 
ee miſter to tay bir money WAL 
© provements, are ſo effectual as this one thing, 
i © the preſence of the maſter ; which, unleſs it is 
frequent with the operations, it will happen to 
© him as in an army when the general is abſent; 
all things will be at a ſtand.“ In illuſtration 
of this, he mentions a direction given by Mago 
the Carthaginian, in theſe words: I am per. 
© ſuaded that Mago the Carthaginian had this 
* chiefly in view, when he introduced the ſub- 
ject on which he wrote with ſuch ſayings as 
© theſe: Whoever would buy a field ought to ſell bis 
* houſe, left he delight more in the town than in the 
© country. He who is very fond of a town-howſe 
© has no need of @ country form. Which precept 
2 if it could be obſerved 
: in 


Cc cate ett Seats 
et, quod de ſaero numige poeta dicit, Z#-quorungue Deus 
in modum fructus exuberat ; Col. lib. 111. cap. xxr. 


* 
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in theſe times. But ambition now calls many 

© to town, and ſtill oftener detains thoſe that are 

| © there, Hence I am of opinion, that a farm 
near the city is the moſt advantageous ; to 
which, as if one lived upon the ſpot, daily ex- 
© curſions can eafily be made after bulinels is 
over. For thoſe who buy lands at a diſtance, 
© not to ſay beyond ſeas, give them up to their 
* ſervants as if they were the heirs to their e- 
« ſtates, and, what is ſtill worſe, while they 
themſelves are alive; as theſe, indeed, are not 
© only corrupted. by reaſon of the great diſtance 
© of, their maſters, but expecting to be turned 
« off after the crimes which they have commit- 
ted, apply themſelves more to rapine than agri- 
culture . There is another paſſage in Colu- 
| | mella 


Ac ne iſta quidem praeſidia, ut diximus, non aſſiduus 
labor, et experientia villici, non facultates, ac voluntas 
impendendi tantum pollent, quantum vel una praeſentia 
domini; quae niſi frequens operibus intervenerit, ut in 
exercitu cum abeſt imperator, cuncta ceſſant officia; maxi- 

meque reor hoc ſignificantem Poenum Magonem, ſuo- 

rum ſcriptorum primordium talibus auſpicatum ſenten- 
tüs : Qi agrum parabit, domum vendat, ne malit urbanum, 
 guam ruſticum larem colere ; cui magis cordi fuerit urbanum 
demicilium, ruſtico fraedio non enit opus ; quod ego praecep- 
Vox. I. Cc ' | 6 tum, 
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mella to the fame purpoſe, in which he directs 
vineyards to be laid out in ſuch a manner ag 
moſt eaſily to admit the maſter's eye. But, 
© when you would lay out your vineyard,” lays 
he, let an hundred plants be placed in each 
_ © diviſion, ſeparated from the others by a foot- 
path, or (as it pleaſes ſome) let the whole ex- 

«© tent be divided into different pl6ts, of half a 
_ © jugerum each. This diviſion, beſides the ad- 
vantage of expoſing the vines better to the in- 


* fluence of- the ſun and winds, eafily admits | 


© the eyes and ſteps of the maſter ; things moſt 
© advantageous to the vineyard; and enables 
© him to determine exaQtly what culture ſhould 

N 


* 


tum, ſi * his its l non immutarem. 


Nunc qu pleroſque noſtrum civilis ambitio ſaepe e- 
vocat, ac ſaepius detinet evocatos, ſequitur, ut ſuburba- 
num praedium commodiſſimum eſſe puter, quo ut occu- 


pato quotidianus excurſus facile poſt negotia fori contin · 


gat. Namque longinqua, ne dicam tranſmarina rura 


mercantur, velut haeredibus patrimonio ſuo, et quod gra- 
vius eſt, vivi cedunt fervis ſuis ; quoniam quidem et illi 


tam longa dominorum diſtantia corrumpuntur, et cor- 
rupti poſt flagitia, quae commiſerunt, ſub expectatione 


ſucceſſorum, rapinis magis, quam cultura ſtudent ; Col 


% 
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_ © be given; nor, indeed, can we be deceived, if 
* ;ugerz are divided by ſuch intery 
To theſe paſſages, it may not be amiſs to add. 
a ſtory told by the ſame author, upon the au- 
\ thority of Graecinus, with an intention to ſhow | 
the great effects of induſtry. * Believe me, Sil- . 
« vinus,” ſays he, who have experience, that a 
« vineyard well ſituated, planted with good 
vines, and under good culture, never failed to 
© repay all the trouble and expence beſtowed, 
with large intereſt. This Graecinus has de- 
monſtrated, in that book in which he treats of 
© vineyards, not only from the reaſon of the 
thing, but alſo by a remarkable inſtance, which 
© he declares he has often heard from his father. 
et was of one Paridius, a neighbour of his, 
who had two daughters and. a vineyard ; when 
f his eldeſt daughter was LOC he gave her 
* A 
* Sed quando 3 a 
pes per ſingulos hortos ſemitis diſtinguantur ; vel, ut qui- 
buſdam placet, in ſemijugera omnis modus dirimatur ; 
quae diſtinQio praeter illud commodum, quod plus ſolis 
et venti vitibus praebet, tum etiam oculos et veſtigia do- 
mini, res agro ſaluberrimas, facilius admittit, certamque 
nn, in exigendis operibus praebet. Neque e- 
falli poſſumus per paria intervalla jugeribus diviſis; 
« lib, ry, cap. VIII. 


7 
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© third of his vineyard for a portion; not- 
_ © withſtanding of which, he had the fame quan- 
 - © tity of fruit as formerly. When his younger 
daughter was married, he gave with her the 


© half of what remained, and ſtill the produce 
© of his vineyard was not diminiſhed.” To this 
ſtory Columella naturally ſubjoins, How is 
© this to be accounted for? Only by ſuppoſing; 
© that the remaining third part was much better 
© cultivated than the whole was before . | 
To the fame purpoſe there is another ſtory 
told by Pliny, that ſhows, in a very extraordi- 
nary e what 1 and induſtry can 
do. 


Experto mihi crede, Silvine, bene poſitam vineam, 
bonique generis, et bono cultore, nunquam non cum mag- 
no focnore gratiam reddidiſſe; Idque non ſolum ratione, 
ſed etiam exemplo nobis idem Graecinus declarat eo libro, 
quem de vineis ſeripſit, cum refert ex patre ſuo ſaepe ſe 
audire ſolitum, Paridium quendam Veterenſem vicinum 
ſuum duas filias, et vineis conſitum habuifſe fundum; cu- 
jus partem tertiam nubenti majori filiae dediſſe in do- 
tem, ac nihilominus aeque magnos fructus ex duabus par- 
tibus ejuſdem fundi percipere ſolitym. Minorem deinde 
filiam nuptui collocaſſe in dimidia parte reliqui agri: nec 
fic ex priſtino reditu detraxiſſe. Quo quid conjicit ? Nic 
melius ſcilicet poſſea cultam eſſe tertiam illam fundi par- 

tem, quam antea univerſam ; Col. lib. zv. cap. 11. | 
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do. * I cannot,” fays he, © but produce one ex- 
« ample from antiquity, from which it may be 
known, that it was a cuſtom to charge perſons 
before the aſſemblies of the people for their 
methods of culture, as well as other things 
and how theſe perſons were in uſe to defend 
© themſelves, C. Furius Creſinus, a freedman, 
having much larger crops upon a ſmall field 

than his neighbours had upon their extenſive 
farms, was greatly envied, and accuſed of 
© withdrawing the produce of other people's 
* fields by witchcraft. Being brought to a trial; 
«© and fearing that he would be condemned, im- 
* mbdiately before the queſtion was put, he pro- 
* duced in the forum all his labouring utenſils, 
and brought along with him a ſtout daughter, 
and (as Piſo ſays) well fed and clothed, his 
iron tools of the moſt excellent conſtruction; 
large ſpades, heavy ſhares, and oxen in the 
* beſt order, Then he ſaid, © Theſe, Romans, 
are my charms; nor can I ſhow you, or 
< bring into the forum, my night meditations, 
© my watchings, and my toils.” He was una- 
0 nimouſly acquitted 7. * | | 


Theſs 


| b 
* Nequeo mihi temperare, quo minus unum exem- 


3 
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- Theſe paſſages that have been cited, ſhow how 
much, in the opinion of the Romans, depended 
upon the preſence and attention of the maſter, 
Every perſon knows, that theſe are important in 
every buſineſs ; but every perſon does not know, 
that, perhaps, in no buſineſs are they ſo import. 
ant as in farming. The ' moſt experienced and 
intelligent farmer has not arrived at ſuch a per- 
fect knowledge of his buſineſs, as to be able to 
determine, upon inſpection, what is the real fi. 
tuation of his fields, and, in every caſe, whether 
they are fit for receiving the culture which muſt 
be given for. the intended crop. It is not an 

uncommon 


plum antiquitatis afferam, ex quo intelligi poſſit, apud 
populum etiam de culturis agendi morem fuiſſe, qualiter- 
que defendi ſoliti ſint illi viri. C. Furius Creſinus e ſervi- 
tute liberatus, cum in parvo admodum agello largiores 
multo fructus perciperet, quam ex ampliſſimis vicinitas, 
in invidia magna erat, ſeu fruges alienas pelliceret vene- - 
ficiis. Quamobrem a Sp. Albino curuli die dia, metuens 
damnationem, cum in ſuffragium tribus oporteret ire, 
inſtrumentum ruſticum omne in forum attulit, et adduxit 
' filiam validam, atque (ut ait Piſo) bene curatam ac veſti- 
tam, ferramenta egregie facta, graves ligones, vomeres 
ponderoſos, boves ſaturos. Poſtea dixit : Veheficia mea, 
Quirites, haec ſunt; nec poſſum vobis oftendere, aut in 
forum adducere lucubrationes meas, vigiliaſque, et ſu- 
ores; Plin. Nat. Hiſt, lib. xvi. cap. vi. 
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uncommon thing to ſee farmers, in ſome ſe- 
ſons, begin to plough a field, and immediately 
give it up, upon obſerving the effects of the o- 
peration. A thing of this kind ſeldom happens 
with a perſon of {kill in any other buſineſs ; and 
it ſhows, that, when a farmer is not very attett 
tive, and is not very frequently preſent with his 
ſervants, his fields will ſomerimes receive a cul- 
ture in a ſituation in which ſuch an operation 
ought not to have been performed: For ſer- 
vants, when left. to themſelves, muſt obey the 
orders given, without conſidering the conſequen- 
ces; of which, indeed, they are not judges. If 
this is the caſe with intelligent and attentive 
farmers, if they ſometimes begin an improper | 
culture in their fields, often muſt'an improper 
culture be given to the fields of the moſt intelli- 
gent gentlemen farmers, who, not only from 
their ſituation in life, cannot give great atten- 
tion to the ſtate of their fields, but alſo, though b 
they give orders, are ſeldom preſent with their 
ſervants in their operations. This ſo often hap- 
pens, that, in every farm where the attention 4 
and preſence of the maſter are wanting, there 
are ſome of the fields in which it may be obſer- 
ved, from their appearance, that they have re- 

7 W „ 
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ceived ſome kind of culture in an . fi- 
tuation. 

There are ſome general maxims 1 to 
this ſubje& recorded by Pliny, and which, he 


From them, ſays he, * theſe other maxims: 
© He is a naughty huſbandman who' buys what 
his farm can produce to him: wr maſter 
© of a family who does in the day-time what he 
may do at night, except in the time of a ſtorm; 
© A worſe, who does on common days what is 

© lawful on holy days: The worſt of all, who 


| © on a good day is employed more within doors 
* than in the fields *,” 


It is certain, that induſtry i in agriculture can- 


not be too much recommended. The advan- 
tages of it are well known; when it is attended 


with proper occonomy, it never fails to ſucceed, 
It is likewiſe certain, that there is ſcarcely any 


. branch 


: | ® Indeilla reliqua oracula: Ne quam agricolam eſſe, 
- quiſquis emeret, quod praeſtare ei fundus poſſer. Ma- 
lum patremfamilias, quiſquis interdiu faceret, quod noc- 


tu poſſet, niſi in tempeſtate eoeli. Pejorem, qui pro feſtis 


diebus ageret, quod feriatis deberet. Peſſimum, qui ſe- 


eee e rn eee mm 


Nat. Hiſt. lib. xy. caps vi. 


fays, were handed down from the ancients, 


1 
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branch of agriculture brought to ſuch perfec- 
tion amongſt us, that additional labour, if given 5 
with judgment, will not prove beneficial, 

But, although the ancient Romans ſhowed, 
by many of their maxims, that the , 

their lands required much lahour, yet they were 
alſo of opinion, that the expence of labour might 
in many caſes exceed the profit. To prevent this, 
they had a maxim which is mentioned by Pli- 
ny, but at the ſame time with very great cau- 
tion; for he introduces it in this manner: It 
may ſeem raſh to aſſert, perhaps it may appear 
* altogether incredible, that the ancients ſnould 
© be unanimous in aſſerting, that nothing turns 
© out to lefe account than to give land a great deal 
* of culture. He gives, however, an inſtance of 
this. L. Tarius Rufus, a man of the loweſt 
birth, but who deſerved the conſulſhip for his 
© care in military affairs, acted id a manner ve- 
ry different from the ancient frugality ; for 4 
* thouſand feria, which he had gathered to- 
* gether, through the liberality of Auguſtus, he 
 * ſpent, and left his heir a bankrupt, by buying 
lands in Picenim, and cultivating them, for 
* oſtentation,” Having told this ſtory, he very 
naturally puts this queſtion: Shall we con⸗ 
Vo. I. IIS 4 clade; 


4 

4 

* 

1 1 
5 


_ © clude, then, that a great deal of culture is fa- 
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mine and deſtruction 1 To which he anſwers, 


Fea, truly, it is my opinion, that a meaſure 


Lin all things is beſt. To cultivate well is ne. 
© ceflary ; to cultivate in an extraordinary man- 
ner is hurtful, except when a man's own fa- 


mi, or che farmer, have no other thing to 


* do, and muſt be maintained. In any other 


© caſe, no maſter ſhould collect his ſhare of the 


© crop, if the expence of the labour i is compu- | 


ted“. In ſupport of the ancient maxim, he 
further adds: Men ought not raſhly to culti- 


* vate an olive garden, nor ſome ſoils diligently, 


2 ſuch as thoſe in Sicily, by which they ſay ſtran- 


gers are deceived f. Having mentioned theſe 
. This altudes te the manner in which ſome of the 


Roman farms were ſet. The proprietor provided cattle 


and utenſils, and directed the way of labouring. The 


farmer performed all the operations, and received a cer- 


tain proportion of the produce for his trouble. Now Pli- 
ny ſays, if the proprietor cultivated more for ſhow than 


profit, he ſhould give up his ſhare of the produce. ' 


1 The lands that Pliny had here in his view, it is pro- 
bable, were thoſe about Syracuſe, which he mentions, lib. 
XVII. cap. IV. In the lands about Syracuſe,” ſays he, 
. cleared his ground of ſtones, 

lost 


y 
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things, he puts this queſtion : In what man- 
« ner, then, are lands to be cultivated to the beſt 
« advantage?? He anſwers, according to the 


' + oracle, © In the cheapeſt manner, if it is good. 


The phraſe uſed by Pliny ſignifies literally, " By 
good bad things; which, at firit ſight, appears 

to be a contradiction in terms; and, therefore, 
that the perſons who uſed it as a maxim deſer- 
ved to be condemned. Pliny, therefore, ſets 
himſelf to vindicate them, and adds: But it is 
« juſt to pindicate our anceſtors, who, in all 
their maxims, had a view to life; for, when 


N 


« loſt his crop till he replaced them. * 
«© advena cultor elapidato ſolo, per didit fruges luto, donec regreſit 
aide. This Pliny takes from Theophraſtus, de Cauſe 
Plant. lib. 111. cap. xxv. * which,” ſays he, © happened to 
. © him, who, coming from Corinth to Syracuſe, continued 
to exerciſe the Corinthian culture in the Syracuſan fields. 
And, when he had carefully gathered the ſtones from 
« off his corn fields, rendered them much worſe ;-for the 
corn was burnt up, becauſe, being deprived of the ſtones, 
* it had nothing to protect it.” Quod illi evenerat qui ex 


Corintho Syracuſas proſectus, culturam Corinthii agri in 


Syfacuſano ſervavit. Cum enim lapides e ſegete frugati 
legiſſet, reddidit multo deteriorem; frumentum enim ex- 
| areſcebat, cum, exemptis lapidiþus, nihil haberet- quo ſe 
pollet protegere. 
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FF 


£ they ſaid bad things, they meant the cheapeſt, | 
heir reateſt care was to do things at th 
N A" expence. For theſe precepts were 
© taught by perſons who condemned a. general 
* for having 1 ten pounds of ſilyer in his trium- 


* phant equipage ; who, upon the death of their 
e bailiffs, deſired to leave their victories to re- 


turn to their eſtates, whoſe lands the ſenate 
© undertook to cultivate, who continued to com. 

* mand the armies, the ſenate acting as their 
* bailiffs “. From what 1 here ſays, it is 

| Evadent, 


* Temerarium videatur unam vocem antiquorum po- 
\ſuiſle, et fortaſſis incredibile penitus aoſtimetur: Nihil 
minys expedire, quam agrum optime colere. L. Tarius 
R infima natalium humilitate, conſulatum militari i in- 
duſtria meritus, antiquae alias parſimoniac, circiter mil- 
hes H. S. liberalitate divi Augulti congeſtum, uſque ad 
detrectationem haeredis exhauſit, agros in Piceno cot᷑ men 
- do, colendoqug. In gloria internecionem ergo famemque 
cenſemus? Imo Hercules, modum judicem rerum om- 
nium utiliſſimum. Bene colere ncceſſarium eſt; optime ; 
damnoſum, praeterquam ſobole, ſuo colono aut paſcendis. 
Alioqui colente domino aliquas meſſes colligere non expedit, 

ſi computetur impendium operac. Nec temere olivam ; nec 
quaſdam terras diligenter colere, ſicut in Sicilia, tradunt. 
Itaque decipi advepas. Quonam igitur modo utiliflime 
colentur agri ? Ex oraculo ſcilicer, malis boris. Sed de- 


5 di 
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evident, that by gas bad things, in this maxim, 
was meant the cheapeſt way, if it was good. 


This precept of the ancients, here mentioned 
by Pliny, though it would be a great check to 
improvements, if carried too far, yet is. certainly 
a very juſt and profitable one, when it is under- 
ſtood as meaning no more, than that all thangs ' 
ſhould be managed with frugality and oecono- 
my; and needs particularly to be inculcated 
when N are carried on with rapi- 
dity. : 

As the Roman authors — a ier of 
maxima, tranſmitted down to them from their 
forefathers, ſo they mention many things ne. 
ceſſary for the farmer to attend to, and be ace | 
quainted with, that ſo he may cultivate his lands 
to the beſt advantage. As theſe things regard 
agriculture in general, they fall naturally to be 

5 | conlidered 


ſendi aequum \ eſt i qui praeceptis fois proſpexere 
vitae. Namque cum dicerent malis, intelligere voluere vi- 
minimum eſſet impendii. Praecipiebant enim iſta, qui tri 
, urophali denas argenti libras in ſupellectile erimini da- 
bant; qui mortuo villico relinquere victorias, et reverti 
in ſua rura poſtulabant; quorum praedia colenda ſuſei 


piebat reſpublica, exercituſque ducebant, ſenatu illis vill. 
cante 3 Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib, XviII. * v1. 


5 
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conſidered in this place. * Whoever,” ſays Co. 


lumella, would be perfect in this ſcience, muſt 


© be well acquainted with the qualities of ſoils 


and plants; muſt not be ignorant of the va- 


© rious (climates, that ſo he may know what is 


© agreeable and what is repugnant to each; he 


< muſt know exactly the ſucceſſion of the ſea. 


© ſons, and the nature of each, leſt, beginning 


his work when ſhowers and wind are juſt at 


© hand, his labour ſhall be loſt. He muſt be 


© capable to obſerve exactly the preſent temper 


© of the ſky and ſeaſons; for theſe are not al. 
© ways regular, nor in every year does the ſum- 
© mer and winter bring the ſame kind of wea- 
© ther, nor is the ſpring always rainy and the 


autumn wet. To know theſe things before 


© they happen, without a very good capacity, 
© and the greateſt care to acquire knowledge, 
© is, in my opinion, in the power of no man 

Tad A+. oords To 


Nam qui ſe in hac ſcientia perfectum volet profiteri, 
fit oportet rerum naturae fagaciſſimus, declinationum 
mundi non ignarus; ut exploratum habeat, quid cuique 
Plagae conveniat, quid repugnet ; ſiderum ortus et occa- 


ſus memoria repetat, ne imbribus ventiſque imminenti- 


bus opera inchoet, laboremque fruſtretur. Coeli et anni 
| pPlraeſentis 
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To theſe things, mentioned by Columella, 
Virgil adds ſeveral others. Before we plough 
«a field to which we are ſtrangers,” ſays he, 
ve muſt be careful to attain a knowledge of 
« the winds, from what points they blow at the 
« particular ſeaſons, and when and from whence 
they are moſt violent; the nature of the cli- 
« mate, which in different places is very diffe- 
rent; the cuſtoms of our forefathers; the cu- 
ſtoms of the country; the qualities of the dif- 
f ferent ſoils, and what are the crops that each 
* country and climate produces and rejects &. 


praeſentis mores intueatur ; neque enim ſemper eundem, 


velut ex praeſcripto, habitum gerunt; nec omnibus annis 


| eodem yultu venit aeſtas, aut hyems z nec pluvium ſem- 


per eſt ver, aut humidus autumnus. Quae praenoſcere 


fine lumine animi, et fine exquiſitiflimis diſciplinis non 
quemquam poſſe crediderim ; Col. lib, 1. Praef. 
Natura rerum commonly fignifies the world, or univerſe ; 
but here this phraſe probably ſignifies the nature or qua- 
lties of thoſe. things in which the huſbandman is chiefly 
concerned, and which it is difficult to underſtand. © 
* At prius ignotum ferro quam ſcindimus aequor, 
Ventos et varium coeli praediſcere morem | 
Cura fit, ac patrios cultuſque babituſque locorum; 
Et quid * ſerat regio, et quid quaeque recuſet. 
Virg. Georg. L I. 50. 
There 


anend 1: eee eee 


gu means here by the varinm morem cvelj. 
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© Theſe things ic is neceſſary that the fa 


| — 


"There i Ml 2 * in Smell that 5 Vir. 
ut, beſides 


- Ethieſs,” ſays Ke, © the landlord ſhould not be ignorant, 


or ſerene. Sed ct poſt hace non ignorabit dominzs hei, ply 


« that the quality of the climate has great influences wiie: 
« ther it is cold: or hot, dry or wet, ſtormy or calm, cloudy 


poſſe qualitatem coeli frigidam vel calidam, frecam vel. rofti- 
dam, grandinoſam ventoſamgue vel placidam, ſerenam vel ne- 
Buloſtin;" Col. lib. 111. cap. 1.—By patries cultur, ſome un- 
derſtand the kind of culture uſed in the country; and by 


| chlttis locorum, the kind of culture uſed in particular pla- 


ces. But in theſe there ſeems to be little or no difference. 
If by ptrioi cultus, then, we are to underſtand the cuſtom 
of the country in general, it is probable that, by cultus he 
corum, is meant the preceding management of the field 
that is to be cultivated. Perhaps, by patrios cultus is 
meant the maxims of the ancients; and, by cultus locorum, 


the cuſtoms of the. country; and, by habitus lacorum, the 


particular qualities of the ſituation and ſoil. There is 4 
paſſage in Columella, that favours this interpretation: 
© Wherefore,” ſays he, * as it is the buſineſs of a wiſe man 
not to buy in every part of the country, nor allow. him- 


ſelf to be deceived by the charms of a fruitful ſoil, or a 


« pleaſant and agreeable ſituation ; ſo it is the buſineſs of 
© a landlord to render the lands, that he buys or receives, 


re and uſeful; To aſſiſt him in this, the ancients 


' oy c have 
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directed; and, there they eee. 
"HOO?" 


-, 
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( have delivered wavy remedies for a | tad nate, by 
« which its noxious qualities may be leſſened ; and, in a 
 « barren country, the knowledge and diligence of the fat- 
: mer can do à great deal to mend the ſoil ; and theſe we 
« ſhall obtain, if we truſt to the moſt excellent poet, as an 
* oracle, who ſays——* Then follows the paſſage from 
Virgil, already cited ; after which he adds: And, not 
even contented with the authority of the former or pre- 
ſent farmers, *Quapropter cum fit ſapientis, non ubique e- | 
mere, nec aut ubertatis illecebris, aut deliciarum concin · 
nitate decipiz fic vert induſtriĩ patrisfamilias eſt, quid- 
quid ant emerit aut acceperit, facere frudtuoſum, atque 
«tile: quoniam et gravioris coeli multa remediã priores 
' tradideruat,- quibus mitigetur peſtifera lues, et in exili 
© terra cultoris prudentia ac diligentia maciem ſoli vin- 
« cere poteſt. Hacc autem conſequemur, ſi veriſſimo na- 
© ti, velut oraculo, crediderimus dicenti, _ 

« Ventos, et varium coeli pracdiſcere morem 

Cura fit, ac patrios cultoſque, habituſque locorum, 

Et quid quaeque ferat regio, et quid quaeque reeuſet. 

Nec contenti tamen auctoritate vel priorum vel pracſentium 
colonorum ; Col. lib. 1. cap. v. Now, if we conſider this 
paſſage of Virgil, and compare it with the paſſage of Co- 
lumella immediately before, we will obſerve, that patrics 
eultos of Virgil is explained by theſe words of Columella, | 
quniam et gravioris coeli multa remedia priores tradiderunt, 

Vor. I. E e 0 + 
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The making experiments is a thing very 
ſtrongly recommended to the farmer by ſome 
of our authors. Nature, ſays Varro, has 
pointed out to us two paths which lead to the 
knowledge of agriculture, viz. experience and 


imitation. The ancient huſbandmen, by ma- 
king experiments, have eſtabliſhed many max- 


© ims. Their poſterity, for the moſt part, imi- 

© tate them; we ought to do both, imitate others 

and make experiments ourſelves, not directed 

e And not content- 
c 

ed, 


cuſtoris prudentia ar diligentia. wraciem foli vincere poteſf, 
Further, if we conſider the paſſage in Columella that fol- 
lows this paſſage of Virgil, we will nee 
Prior um colonorum refers to patrios cultor, and audtoritas 


ſentium to cultos habitufque locornm. That habitus locorum 


ſignifies the qualities of the ſoil, appears from another 
paſſage in Columella: « Such,” ſays he, * are even the 


| « varieties of earth, and ſuch the qualities of ſoil, that few 


know what it refuſes and whas it promiſes.” Fam ipſe | 
terrae varietai et cujuſque ſali habitus, guid nobis eget, quid pro- 


 mittat, paucorum eff diſcernere Col. Praef. 


Bivium enim nobis ad culturam dedit natura, expe- 
rientiam et imitationem. Antiquiſſimi agricolae tentan · 


do pleraque conſtituerunt, liberi eorum maximam partem 


imitando. Nos utrumque facere debemus, et imitari alios, 
& 24 5 s | | 5 N . et 0 
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ed, however,” fays Columella, with the au- 
© thority either of former or preſent farmers, 
ve ſhould go beyond the examples which we 
© have, and try new experiments. This thing, 
though ſometimes it may be hurtful in ſome 
places, yet, upon the whole, is advantageous ; 
© becauſe no field is well cultivated without pro- 
fit. At the ſame time, the poſſeſſor, by ma- 
« king trials, raiſes his land to the higheſt pitch 
« of fertility of which it is capable. This me- 
_ * thod, too, renders the moſt fruitful lands moſt 
profitable. I have cited theſe paſſages, chief. 
ly to introduce a direction that Columella gives 
to thoſe that make experiments, which ought 
particularly to be attended to. Therefore, be 
| adds to what he had ſaid before, A variety of 
experiments are to be made, and theſe may be 
particularly ventured upon in rich land, be- 
«© cauſe the advantages ariſing from the culture 
* of ſuch land never fail to anſwer the trouble 
* and expence*,” As making experiments is, 


: mm 
- 


et aliter ut faciamus experientia tentare quaedam ſe- 
ts een cy Ow Varro, lib. 1; 
cap. XVI1L, | 
'F Nee contenti amen auoritate vel priorum vel prac 

; ſentiam * 


* 
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in general, the beſt „ 
ture, ſo this direction given by Columella is, in 
particular, moſt proper for rendering this prac. 
koh pg = gon reaſon he gives for it is alſo 
moſt juſt. The richer that land is, the expence 
of the culture given to it bears always the ſmall. 
er proportion to the value of the produce. Up. 
on the richeſt land, therefore, where the ex- 
pence bears the ſmalleſt proportion to the va- 
lue, we can try experiments with the leaſt dan - 
ger, and commonly, toe, with the greateſt ſuc. · 
I ſhall not pretend to determine, whether, in 
making experiments in agriculture, the prefe- 
| rence ought to be given to the ancients or to 
the moderns. When we conſider the maxim 
ef the ancients, founded upon their experiments, 
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fentium cofonorum, noſtra praetermiſerimus exempla, 
novaque quae tentaverimus experimenta. Quod etſi per 
partes nonnnunquam damnoſum eſt; in ſumma tamen fit 
compendioſum, quod nullus ager ſine profectu colitur: 
mul attentando poſſeſſor efficit, ut in id formetur, quod, 
maxime praeſtare poſſit. Ea res etiam feraciflimos agros 
utiliores reddit. Itaque nuſquam experimentorum varic- 

tas omittenda eſt : longeque etiam in pingui ſolo ma - 
gis audendum, quoniam dee laborem nęc ſumptum fruf- 
tratur effeQus ; Col. lib. 5. cap. rv. | 
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we muſt be convinced, that, in making theſe, 
they were very careful and attentive. The max- 
ims, founded upon the experiments of the mo- 
:derns, are not, I am afraid, of ſuch importance, 
, neither are they ſo numerous. To render ex- 
© periments of any uſe, fuch a knowledge of the 
practice of agriculture, ſuch cars and attention 
are 1 „as few of our modern experiment- 
makers are poſſeſſed of, or can give: At leaſt; 
in theſe things, it muſt be confeſſed, that they- 
are greatly inferior to the firſt Roman farmers; 
whoſe capacity is well known, whoſe army de- 
pended upon their induſtry, and whoſe whole 
care and attention were confined to the culture 

of a very few acres. 1% 7 
It may not be amiſs, "operon 
| mention in what manner uſeful experiments 

ought to be made, not only becauſe this may 
be of advantage to the perſons who are diſpoſed 
to make experiments, but alſo becauſe it may 
enable us to judge of thoſe with which the world 
is already favoured. | | 

- Experiments are of two kinds, which may be 
called ſimple and comparative. All experi- 
mente, indeed, properly ſpeaking, are compara- 

tive; for every perſon that makes an experiment 
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| has always ſomething in view, with which he 
propoſes to compare the event, that ſo he may 
know whether the kind of, huſbandry tried it 
| good or bad. But, by a ſimple experiment, is 
meant the trial of a method of huſbandry dif. 
ferent from the methods uſed in the country. 
In this caſe, the event of the experiment is com. 
| pared with the events of the common practices 
in this article; and, as the one is better or 
worſe than the others, the kind of huſbandry 
tried is judged to be good or bad. By a com- 
parative experiment, 1s meant a trial of two dif- 
ferent kinds of huſbandry, the events of which 
to be compared, that ſo a judgment may be 
formed, which of the two ought to be preferred. 
Now, it may be afferted, notwithſtanding the 
| confidence with which ſome perſons talk of ex- 
periments in agriculture, that almoſt all of them 
are fallacious; and that the farmer is as much 
in danger of being miſled by the manufacturer 
of experiments as by the theoriſt. In making 
experiments in agriculture, though perſons are 
very careful, yet it is almoſt impoſſible to attend 
| to every circumſtance with ſuch exactneſs, as to 
determine whether or not the proper culture has 
been given; and, withaut this, a juſt concluſion 
| cannot 
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worſe, than he expected; and that, even upon 
reflection, he cannot always account for theſe 
events. This ſhows what effect circumſtances 
have, and how far we are as yet from knowing 
how to manage theſe to the beſt advantage. 
Hence it is that experiments are ſo deſective, 
and turn out ſo differently in different hands, 
ſolls, and ſeaſons. 1 do. not mention this to 
- diſcourage perſons from making experimetts, 

but -to prevent them from being too haſty in 
drawing concluſions from them, to engage them 
to be very attentive to the minuteſt circum- 
ſtance, and to perſevere for ſome years in any 
ſcheme from which they have reaſon to exped 
ſucceſs. It is this perſeverance that renders ex. 
periments uſeful ; for, when a practice is con- 
tinued for a courſe of years, circumſtances muſt 
have been both favourable and unfavourable; 
and if, notwithſtanding this, it has eee, 
no doubt can remain of its utility. 

I obſerved, in the beginning of this chapter, 
that, amongſt the Gothic nations, no regard is 
paid to the maxims eſtabliſhed by former ages. 
We have not, . much reaſon to do this in 
Britain, as it is well known that agriculture 
a vu rill the — century, but in a wretched 

ſituation. 
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ſituation, However, ſome perſons are apt to 
carry too far their contenipt of eſtabliſhed max- 
ims, and to conſider our forefathers as men in- 
capable of making any juſt obſervations, who 
followed each other in the ſame beaten track; 
without attempting the ſmalleſt variation. But, 
if human nature is the ſame in all ages, and if 
it is by civilization alone that one age is diſtin- 
guiſhed from another, it muſt be acknowledged 
that our forefathers would give as great atten» 
tion to huſbandry, and ſtudy its improvement; 
as much as their ſituation and cireumſtances al- 
lowed. One of the principal parts of agricul- 


ture is the knowledge of adapting its ſeveral os ] 


perations to the foil, climate, and weather; ang 
this knowledge may be acquired by a man of 
plain ſenſe, who is capable to give attention to 
the nature of his operations, and the effects 

which they produce. This certainly has been 
done; and hence it is that, in every corn coun- 
try, there are eſtabliſhed maxims and practices 
that have a relation to thoſe things. To ob- 
ſerve all theſe maxims, or to follow all theſe 
practices, would no doubt be abſurd ; but it is. 
no leſs abſurd to reverſe, or even entirely to de: 
ſpiſe them. They certainly merit ſa much re- 

| Vol. I. F | gard 
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gard as to engage us to inquire into the reaſons 
of their eſtabliſhment ; and, in this inquiry, we 
ſhould particularly have in view their relation 
to the things mentioned, the ſoil, climate, and 
weather. If we do this, we will probably find, 
that even thoſe maxims and practices which ap- 
pear maſt abſurd were well founded, and real 
improvements when introduced and eſtabliſhed, 
though perhaps, from a change of circumſtan- 
ces not attended to, are now become improper 
or infignificant. Io reverſe old practices, with- 
out knowing the reaſons of their eſtabliſhment, 
is always dangerous, and has often proved fatal. 
To confirm this, I might mention a variety of 

unſucceſsful attempts that have been made to 
introduce the agriculture of the ſouthern coun- 
ties of this ifland into the northern, and even 
the culture of the lands on the eaſtern ſhores of 
ir into thoſe of the weſtern. But, if men once 
know the relation of eſtabliſhed practices to the 
_ ſituation of the country, they have it then in 
their power to determine what kind of new prac- 
tices may be introduced, and what changes the 
practices of one country muſt undergo to ac- 
commodate them to the ſituation of another. 
To illuſtrate this, it will not be improper to pro- 
We” | duce 


— 
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duce an inſtance. In ſome parts of the king- 
dom, Þ is an eſtabliſhed maxim, not to begin to 
plough after a crop till the winter is over. Now, 
ſhould any perſon, without inquiring into the 
reaſon of this maxim, attempt to introduce the 
huſbandry of a different part of the kingdom, 
he would find the attempt attended with very 
great difficulties, and an entire ſtop frequently 
put to his operations. But, if he is at pains to 
inquire into the reaſon of this maxim, and finds, 
that'the quantity of rain that commonly falls in 
winter renders ploughing improper, then, by 
caſting drains in all proper places, and by 
ploughing in autumn, in ſuch a manner as to 
allow water the eaſieſt paſſage from his fields, 
as beſt to ſecure the ſoil from being carried off, 


and beſt to expoſe it to the ſun and wind, he 


will probably find his lands in a fit ſituation for 
being ploughed, when the lands under a diffe- 
rent management are too wet; and hence may 
| have it in his power to introduce a different 
ſcheme of management, and perhaps, too, with 
a few variations, the huſbandry of a very diffe- 
rent climate. 
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Y ſchemes of management, we mean the 
I crops that are cultivated, the culture given 
them, and the order 1 in which they ſucceed each 
other. In Britain, we have a variety of ſchemes 
of management; we have ſucceſſions of different 
crops, and we have the lame crops. ſucceeding 
each other, in different orders, It was fo like- 
wiſe among the Romans; and their different 
ſchemes were adapted to; their different ſoils. _ 

When the ſoil was very good, what they called 
terra tenera, or pulla, or putre folum, they raiſed 
ſeveral different ſorts of crops in ſucceſſion. 
'Pliny mentions two ſchemes in this rich foil: 
+ That kind of ſoil,” ſays he, called tenera, may 
t be croped in this manner; barley, millet, rad- 
i Giſh, © and then barley again, or friticum as in 
Cam- 
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; Campania'*.”: For one of theſe crops, the land 
was always . Fer the millet ; "for 


Fg i fuerit illa terra, quam appellarimus teneram, po- 
terit ſublato hordeo milium ſeri; eo condito, rapa 5 his 
ſublatis, hordeum vel triticum, ficut in ORIG 
Nat. Hiſt. lib. xvi. cap. XIII. 

Whether this ſucceſſion of crops, and FO RENE 
barley and ſometimes wheat, was the practice in Campa- 
nia, or whether it was the practice in that country to 
have always wheat in the place of barley, is not e 
from Pliny's words; probably the laſt is intended. M 
ther is it abſolutely certain, that Pliny does not propoſe 
that the three crops firſt mentioned ſhall be reaped all 

within the year. In ſome paſſages in the preceding chap- 
ter, he mentions lands in Africa that carried ſeveral 
crops within the year; and, whether it is his deſign to 
ſdw, in the paſſage under conſideration, that ſomething 
like this might be produced i in Italy, is uncertain. From 
\ the nature of the crops mentioned, it appears poſlible. | 
The early barley was ſometimes reaped in May; in this 
month the millet was ſometimes ſown, and on the field 
too from which barley had been reaped. Pliny, in his 
kalender for May, ſays: © In the end of this month, is 
the time of ſowing panic and millet: Theſe are ſown 
hen the barley is ripe, and even on the ſame field.” 
Extremo autem hoc tempore panici miliique ſatio eſt. 
Juſtum eſt hoc ſeri maturato hordeo, atque etiam in eo- 
dem arvo; Nat. Hiſt. lib. VIII. cap. Xvi. The millet 
0 f e ©, was | 
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Pliny mentions this among, the crops to which 
dung was. always applied . In this ſucceſſion 
of crops, there was no fallow intervening ; and 
Pliny obſerves, that it was ſufficient to plough 
the land immediately before, or when it was 
ſown . 

Al crop of far and of ſpring pci rs 
was another ſcheme of croping upon: the ſame 
kind of ſoil : * Another order of croping,” fays 
Pliny, * after a crop of far, let the land reſt 
bo during the four winter months, and then be 
 ©'fown with the ſpring bean, that fo it may 
© not reſt till next winter, hut carry a crop eve- 
was ready in July, and in this month raddiſbes were ſown, 
which might afford a good crop to be pulled in Novem. 
ber, the time of the barley ſeed. However, though it 
Was poſſible to reap theſe three crops from the ſame field 
within the year; yet it is probable, that it is our author's 
meaning, that theſe three crops ſucceeded each other in 
the order mentioned, not in the fame year, but in three 

different years; and the rather, as he mentions another 
| fcheme upon the ſame rich land, in which it is evident, 
chat the two crops were pgs; not in the fame, but i in 
two different years. =, 
* Milium, panicum, rapa, napus, niſi in ſlereorato non 
ſerantur; Nat. Hiſt. lib. XV111. cap. XXIII. a 
＋ Satiſque talis terra aratur, cum {eritur 3 ; id, 


= 
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ry year *. In this ſcheme, Pliny certainly 
ſuppoſes that dung is applied either to the one 
crop or to the other. Columella ſays, that, 
when beans are ſown upon land that has car. 
tied a erop the year immediately preceding, 
dung muſt be applied f. And Pliny himſelf 
ſays, a little after the paſſage cited, that, even 
uhen beans are ſown} upon land that has not 
carried a crop, it muſt have been lately dunged j. 


1 Alius ordo, ut ubi odoreum ſuerit, ceſſet quatuor 
menſibus hibernis, et vernam fabam recipiat, ita ut ante 
hiemalem ne ceſſet: id. The grain called far was alſo call- 
ed adoreum, and ſometimes far adoreum ; ſee chap. Aix. 
of the culture of far and. triticum 

+ Sin autem proximae meſſis occupandam erit reſtibile, 
deſectis ſtramentis, quatuor et viginti vehes ſtercoris ia 
jugerum diſponemus ; Col. lib. Hap. x. 

"+ Item in novalibus, tametſi in illis fabam ſeri volunt, 
eandem ubicunque quam recentiſſime ſtercorato ſolo ; 
Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. xvii. cap. xxin. The kind of land 
upon which Pliny here ſuppoſes. the. beans. to be ſown, 
he calls novalis or novalc : I ſhall have occaſion afterwards 
to inquire into the meaning of this word, and ſhow what 
kind of land was commonly called by this name; all that 
is neceſſary at preſent, is to give Pliny's own explication 
of it: © Novale,” ſays he, is that which is ſown every 
s her year ; Novale 55 quod. alternis annic feritur ;” lib. 

XVIII. 
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Land that was treated in this manner, and 
carried a crop every year, was not very com- 
mon; it was found chiefly in Campania, the 


country which was reckoned the moſt fertile 


of any in Italy. Pliny mentions a very ex- 
traordinary field in it, which, as it carried a crop 
every year, and more valuable crops too than 
thoſe that have been mentioned, falls naturally 
to be taken notice of in this place. Treating of 
the alica, he ſays; © This moſt excellent of fields, 
© js peculiar to Italy. It is indeed raiſed in E. 
« oypt, but of a contemptible kind. In Italy, 
© it is raiſed in many places, particularly on the 
lands about Verona and Piſa, but in Campania 
© it is moſt excellent. There is a field lying 
© under a ridge of ſtormy mountains, in a plain 
# w me thouſand paces each way. To deſcribe 
| * immediately 


xv111. cap. xix. The land which carried a crop every 
year, ſuch as that land upon which the ſcheme is men- 
tioned, in the above cited paſſages were proſecuted, was 
called reftibilis : - That,“ ſays Varro, which may be 
6 fown every year, which is called reſtibilis ; quae gzotan- 
« nis obfita fit, quae vocatur reſtibilis ;} Var. lib, 1. cap. xl iv. 
And, wherever this word is uſed, it always ſignifies land 


that either carried a crop every year, or, from its richneſs, 


was conſidered as capable of doing this. i 
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immediately the nature of the ſoil; the earth 
on the ſurface is duſty, below it is ſpungy and 
porous like a pumice ſtone; it receives bene. 
fit from the ſtorms on the mountains, for they 
© ſtrain and tranſmit to it the rain that falls up- 
on them in frequent ſhowers; yet its being 
© thus waſhed and moiſtened does not render 
© it more eaſily cultivated ; for, having received 
© this moiſture, it ſends it to no fountains, but 
© preparing and ripening it inte juice, retains it 
© within itſelf. It is ſown every year, one year 
with panic, and two with far; and likewiſe 
© ſuch of the fields as are allowed to reſt betwixt 
© crops, produce roſes more fragrant than thoſe 
© that are planted * ; fo that this land never 
f ceaſes to bring forth a valuable crop : Whence 
the common proverb, that there is more per. 
© fume in the fields of Campania, than oil in 
* the other fields of Italy. It is reckoned, that 
© ſo far as all other fields are excelled by thoſe 
* of Campania, ſo far the other fields of Cam- 
* pania are excelled by this field, which is call- 


ed Laboriae, and by the Greeks Phlegraeum. 
Vol. I. G g e 


* As panic is a ſummer grain, the land may be ſaid 


to reſt betwixt the reaping of the far in July, and the 
ſewing of it in May. 
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It is bounded on two ſides by conſular ways, 


© the one leading from Puteuli, and the other 
from 2 to “. e 7 
| This 
Quae palma frugum indubitata Italiam contingit. 
Fit ſine dubio et in Egypto, fed admodum ſpernenda: 
In Italia vero pluribus locis, ficut Veronenſi Piſanoque 
agro; in Campania tamen landatiflima. Campus eſt ſub- 
jacens montibus nimboſis, totis quidem xr. M. paſſ. planitie. 
Terræ ejus (ut protimus ſoli natura dicatur) pulverea 
ſumma, inferior bibula, et pumicis vice fiſtuloſa: Mon- 
tium quoque culpa in bonum cedit. Crebros enim imbres 
percolat atque tranſmittit: Nec dilui aut madere voluit 
propter facilitatem culturae. Eadem acceptum humorem 
nullis fontibus reddit, ſed temperat, et concoquens intra 
ſe vice ſucci continet. Seritur toto anno, panico ſemel, 
bis farre. Et tamen vere ſegetes, quae interquievere, 
fundunt roſam odoratiortm ſativa: Adeo terra non ceſſat 
parere. Unde vulgo dictum, plus apud Campanos un- 
guenti, quam apud caeteros olei fieri. Quantum autem u- 
niverſas terras campus campanus antecedit, tantum ipſum 
pan Gus, quae Laboriae vocantur, quem Phlegraeum 
th appellant. Finiuntur Laboriae via ab utroque latere 
conſulari, quae a Puteolis, et quae a Cumis Capuam du- 
cit; Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. vill. cap. xz. Nec dilui aut madre 
woluit propter facilitatem culturae ; I have rendered; Yet 
its being thus waſhed and moiflened, does not render it more ea- 
fly cultivated. This is different from the explication given 
by the commentators ; © There is no need of water, fay 


they, 
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This ſoil indeed muſt have been very good, to 


carry two craps of far, and a crop of panic, in a 


they, © to render it more eaſily cultivated; for a ſoil that 
«is duſty, ſpungy, and porous, yields to the ploughman 
and plow.” But the explication which I have given of 
this paſſage, is neceſſary to make Pliny conſiſtent with 
himſelf ; for, in another. place, ſpeaking of this field of . 
Campania, he repreſents it as very ill to plough, and ve- 
ry hard upon the ploughman : Among the evidences,” 
ſays he, of good, land, is the groſſneſs of the ſtraw, 
which in the Laboriae, that noble field of Campania, is 
' + uſed in place of wood: But the ſame ſoil every where 
is ſevere in working, and difficult to cultivate, and be- 
ing in a manner more ſevere by its good qualities, than 
© it can be by its vices, vexes the farmer.” Inter argu- 
menta ſtipulae eraſſitudo eſt, tanto alioqui in Laborino 
Campaniae nobili campo, ut ligni vice utantur. Sed i- 
dem ſolum ubicunque arduum opere, difficile cultu, bonis 
| ſuis acrius paene quam vitiis poſſet, affligit agricolam'; - 
Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. vit. cap. iv. The laſt ſentence of 
this paſſage ſhows, that the difficulty of cultivating this 
| land, did not ariſe from the ſliffneſs of the ſoil, but from 
ſome of its good qualities. Pliny ſays, that it received be 
ncfit from the water that came from the hills; this water 
eaſily paſſed through the upper part of the foil, which is 
repreſented as duſty, and would lodge in the ſpongy- 
part, which is intimated by calling the under part bibu- 
la, Now, as this water did not make ks way 0e any 
: fountains, 
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conſtant rotation. Thoſe crops are much ſeve- 
rer than barley or wheat, and millet, and rad- 
diſh, the crops ſown upon the fenera, in the 
firſt ſcheme of management mentioned by Pli. 
ny ; and indeed muſt nen. very good 
ſoil to produce them. 

Wa e act quite W good WIG 
kind called tenera, they had a crop of corn, a 
crop of beans, and a crop of pulſe; A leſs rich 
* ſoil,” ſays Pliny, © may have a ſucceſſion of 
© crops in this manner; after a crop of corn, 
c pulſe may be ſown in the third year *.“ As 
he has mentioned far and ſpring beans ſown 
alternately immediately before, it is probable, 
that he means here, that far and beans ſhall 
likewiſe be ſown upon this kind of ſoil, with 
the addition of pulſe for a third crop in the third 
year: This ſcheme is much eaſier for the land 
than the other, as the crop of far, which is the 

ſevereſt, does not fa frequently return, and as 
fountains, but lodged in the lower part of the foil, the 
cattle would fink down in ploughing, which would make 
the work very ſevere. | 

* Nec non nitais pinguis alternari poteſt ita, f frumen- 
* 
xviui· cap. Liu. 


/ 
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2 crop of pulſe, eſpecially if cut for forrage, is 
not ſo ſevere as a crop of beans. In this ſcheme, 
for the reaſons already mentioned, it is natural 
to ſuppoſe, that dung was either applied to the 
crop of far, or the crop of beans. 1 
In ſoil not quite ſo. good as the kind men · 

"tioned laſt, they had two crops with a fallow, 
a crop of far probably, and a crop of beans or 
pulſe; a poorer ſoil, ſays Pliny; reſts on he 
third year. His meaning ſeems to be, that 8 
the fallow is introduced in the place of the crop 
of pulſe on the better ſoil, ſo * ae 
vere fer and beans... „ „ oe fe” 

Varro mentions, as a „ in Olynthia, 

the having crops every year without fallow; an 

inquiry is made, whether the beſt crop may be 

expected from newly broken up land, or from 5 
land fo good as to carry a crop every year, or = 

from land that ſometimes carries a crop, and i is 

ſometimes t In this inquiry, it is firſt 


ann 
* Cindi et in annum tertium ceſſet ; Plin. id. 


= 
+ The land that carried a crop every year, is called re- 
fiibilic, and the word is explained in this paſſage (ſee the 


following note.) . It is made the alternative to vervactum; 


but it is the zovale that is properly t the oppoſite to reflibilis. / 
PE However, 


" , 


nM 


1 


1 


* 
5 


4 ' 
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ching 
However, it muſt be obſerved, that Varro does not ſay 
that the land that ſometimes reſts is called vervactum, as 
the generality of the commentators ſeem to think; he on- 


Ii mentions a crop ſown upon the vervatum, of that 


ind of land that ſometimes reſts. Pliny informs us what 


kind of land is called by this name: Land, ſays he, 


* when once ploughed in the ſpring, is called vervadun, 
* from the ſeaſon in which it is ploughed.” Quod vere 


ſemel aratum eſt, a temporis argumento vervadtum voca- 


tur; Nat. Hiſt. lib. viii, cap. IX. Hence, fallow after 


obſerved, that, in Olynthia, the land carries 8 
crop every year, but is ſo. managed, that in the 
_ . thirdyear it carries a more valuable crop; ſo that, 
it ſeems, they had two crops of pulſe, or ſome. 


( 


The paſſage then in Varro, under conſideration, may be 


| thus tranſlated: It is a matter of ſome importance, to 


© know upon what kind of land the beſt crop may be ex- 
* pefted, whether upon land that is newly broke up, or 
© upon that kind of land which carries crops every year, and 
© is prepared for a crop of corn; or upon land that ſome- 
times reſts when it is fallowed. To which Agrius replies, 


it is faid that, in Olynthia, there are fields that carry 


9 crops every year, but are ſo managed, that they carry 


the more valuable crops only once in three years. Li- 


* cinius ſubjoins; It is neceſſary that land be allowed to 
© reſt every other year, or that it be ſown in the year in 


© which it ſhould reſt with leſs ſevere crops, that is, ſuck - 


* as draw leaſt nouriſhment from the earth. 


— 
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ching of the ſame kind, and one crop of corn in 
tant Faceeffivn The ſecond ing eblerved 
in this inquiry is, that it is proper to let land 
lie fallow every other year, or, if ſown every 
year, that it be with crops that are very eaſy, 
and draw little nouriſhment from the ſoil &. 
But, although there were ſome lands in Italy 
that were conſtantly croped,_or at leaſt, that 
carried two or more crops in ſucceſſion” without 
a fallow ; yet the ordinary ſcheme of manage- 
ment ſeems to have been, to fallow and crop al- 
ternately. This Varro mentions in the paſſage 
above cited ; and this alſo Columella takes no- 
tice of: Far and filigo,' ſays he, require land 
* that is fallowed, and carries a crop alternate- 
y.“ It is a general direction given by Vir- 
| | | gil, 
Illud quoque multum intereſt in rudi terra, an in ea 
ſeras, quae quotannis obſita fit, quae vocatur ref/tibilis ; 
an in vervacto, quae interdum requierit. Cui Agrius, In 
Olynthia quotannis re/ibilia eſſe dicunt, ſed ita ut tertio 
quoque anno uberiores ferant frudtus. Licinius, Agrum 
alternis annis relinqui oportet, aut paullo levioribus ſatio- 
nibus ſerere, r Var. lib. 


1. Cap. xl iv. 
+ Atque illa (ige et far advan) vicibus annorum 


regquietum, agitatumque men 
unt arrum; n 


ey _ 


Fa 


/ 
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Sil, to allow the corn fields to lie fallow after 
| {every crop: He ſays; * allow che noviiler, after 


© reaping, to lie idle every other year; and, if 


ache land is bad, let it harden by reſting u. 
This direction given by Virgil, is cited and re- 


commended by Pliny, when the extent of the 


farm allows: © Virgil,” ſays he, directs that the 
fields lic idle every other year; and this, if the 
extent of the farm ys is without doubt. 


© the moſt advantageous f. 
- On every farm, a great quantity of pulſe was 


ſown; ſome of this pulſe was cut green for the 


labouring cattle in May, and the beginning of 


June. Theſe crops, particularly when cut green, 
do very little hurt to the ſoil; and therefore, af. 


"Mt - 
 ®. Alternis idem tonſas ceſſare novalis; 
Et ſegnem patiere ſitu dureſcere campum; 
4 Vir. Geo. I. v. 71. 
eee 5 n the fields that had carried 
a crop, before they were ploughed for another: It is 
© called nevales,* ſays Varro, which has been ſown be- 


* fore ir is brought again into tillage.“ Novales, ubi ſa- 
tum fuit antequam ſecunda aratione renovetur; Var. lib, 


1. cap. Xxix. 
* Virgilius alternis ceſſare arva ſuadet; et hoc fi pati· 


antur ri ruris ſpatia, utiliſſimum procul dubio eſt ; Plin. Nat. 


* XXle | 


x 


— 
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ter them, good crops of corn were expected; 
agreeable to this, we find that it was a practice 
to ſow corn after ſuch crops : Virgil gives a di- 
rection to this purpoſe; © Or, ſays he, © far may 
© be ſown, changing the ordinary ſeed time, up- 
© on land that has carried a crop of 'beans, 
vetches, or lupines *.? To the ſame purpoſe, 
Pliny, after obſerving that it was Virgil's opini- 
on that land ſhould reſt every other year, adds: 
* If the ſituation of the farm does not allow this, 
* far may be ſown after a crop of lupines; 

* vetches, beans, or any of the ways that better 
* the ſoil 4. 

There wete ſome other crops beſides cort 
raiſed by the Romans, that were reckoned very 
hurtful to the ſoil; when theſe were raiſed, they 
did not ſow corn after them, except the land 

TN mw 

Aut ibi flava ſeres, mutato ſidere, farra, 

nde prius laetum ſiliqua quaſſante legumen; 


Aut tenuis foetus viciae ; triſtiſque lupini 
Suſtuleris fragiles calamos, filramque ſonanteril. 
: Vir. Ges. I. L. 73. 
+ Quod fi neget conditio, far ſerendum, unde et Iypl- 
num, aut vicia, aut faba ſublata fant, et quae terram faci- 
ant laetiorem ; Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. XIII. ogy 1 XXts 
Vox. I. | Hh 
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was both fallowed and dunged: A erop of 
Unt, fays Virgil, © or oats or poppy, impove- 


* riſhes the ſoil 5 however, theſe erops are leſs 


_ © ſevere, when the land is fallowed before and 
6 after them, and when the farmer is not afha- 
med to lay plenty of rich dung upen the land, 
* if naturally poor, and naſty aſhes' upon the land, 
if worn out by croping “. 
. The forming proper ſchemes of management, 
and adapting them to the different ſoils, is one 
of the moſt important things in agriculture. 
The crops we raiſe are very different in their 
eulture, ſome are ſown at one ſeaſon, and ſome 
at another; ſome are very eaſy, and ſome very 
hurtful, to the land in which they are raiſed; 
the produce of ſome is of great value, and the 
produce of others, though the crop is good, 
turns out but to a ſmall account: And this dif- 
ference in the value does not always bear a pro- 
portion to the hurt done by them to the ſoik 


._ * Urit enim lini eampum ſeges, urit avenae ; 
Urunt Lethaeo perfuſa papavera ſomno. 
Sed tamen alternis facilis labor; arida tantum 
Ne ſaturare fimo pingui pudeat ſola; neve 
Efſfoetos cinerem immundum jadtare per agros. 
Vir. Geo I. L. 27. 
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This makes it neceſſary to attend to the natures 
of the different crops, that ſo we may not only 
adapt them to the different ſoils, but alſo may 
know how to make them ſucceed each other in 
the manner moſt proper for ſaving the land, 
and raiſing the value of the produce. It is ne- 
ceſſary likewiſe, - that as great a variety of crops 
be introduced as is poſſible, that ſo, when we 
are diſappointed in the one intended, or ſome 
accidents render it impoſſible for us to give the 
proper culture, we may have recourſe to ano-—- 
ther to ſupply the deficiency, which it is in our 
power to cultivate properly. In a particular 
manner, we ſnould be at the greateſt pains to 
introduce crops that are eaſy to the land, and 
which at the ſame time have a valuable produce; 
and this ſhould be done, though theſe crops 
require a very nice culture; for, though this 
may occaſion ſome diſappointments at firſt, yet 
the difficulties will be overcome, and the other 
crops will be benefited by the care and exaQ@. 
neſs which the-crops. of difficult culture intro- 
duce. In Italy, they had a great variety of 
crops, arranged in'a variety of different ways 
in their ſchemes of management. In the fouth 
wy of Britain, there is n variety of crops | 
cultivated. 
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cultivated. In Scotland, there were very FIR 


till of late: Theſe lately introduced are of the 


kind I have mentioned, and have fully diſcover. 
ed their uſefulneſs: In many places of the coun- 
try, the great benefit of the ſeveral roots, greens, 


and ſown graſs, cultivated among us is well 
known. Theſe crops, at leaſt ſome of them, 


require 4 more attentive culture than thoſe that 
were cultivated formerly ; but they are crops 
eaſy to the land, and at the ſame time very va- 


luable. The more then that the culture of theſe 


crops is extended, the more frequently that they 
enter into our ſchemes of management, it may 


nn *be the more 


improved. » 
But, ugh our ſchemes of 8 need 


ſtill to be improved, yet we ought to be cautious 


in receiving any particular ſcheme, however 
plauſible 1 it may at firſt ſight appear. In books 
of agriculture, we may obſerve that nothing is 
more common, than to inſiſt upon, and recom - 


mend ſchemes of management, without any re- 


gard to ſituations and circumſtances. We find 
calculations made, and accounts of profits and 
loſs ſtated; and from theſe, the great advantages 
pf the ſcheme propoſed, above all others, render: 


1 


3 
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ed in appearance moſt conſpicuous: Things of 
this kind are not more common than deceirful ; 
inſtead of improving agriculture, they are moſt 
hurtful to the practice of it: For the perſons 
miſled by them, become either wholly diſguſted 
with agriculture, or reject every thing that has 
the appeareance of novelty. Inſtead, therefore, 
of recommending any ſcheme - as the beſt, I 
would rather call the attention of the farmer to 
ſituations and circumſtances, as things the moſt 
proper for directing his judgement. , _ 
A farmer, when he enters to a farm, or pro- 
- poſes to alter his ſcheme of management, ſhould 
firſt conſider whether his fields are in good or 
bad order : If in bad order, he muſt inquire | 
into the cauſe of this, whether they. are foul 
from bad ploughing, or poor from good plough- 
ing and ſevere croping. According to the dif. 
ference of circumſtances in theſe reſpeQs, the 
ſcheme of management ſhould be different: If 
the fields are foul, whatever are the crops pro- 
poſed, frequent complete fallowings muſt be in- 
troduced, as the only effectual method of de- 
ſtroying weeds; but, if the fields are poor, plen. 
ty of rich manure muſt be provided, or-they 
muſt be allowed to lie in graſs till they recover. 
bh | Theſe 
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Theſe things are neceſſary to bring the fields in- 
to proper order; and, when this is effected, o. 
ther circumſtances muſt be attended to. The 
farmer ſhould next conſider, what is the nature 
of his ſoil, whether it is rich or poor, wet or 
dry, {tiff or free, deep or ſhallow: For the know. 
ledge of this ſhould determine, not only the kind 
of crops that ought to be introduced into his 
ſcheme, but alſo the manner in which theſe 
crops ſhould be arranged. To give a few in- 
| ſtances, let us ſuppoſe, that the ſoil is rich, free, 
dry, and deep: This is indeed the beſt of all 
ſoils, is the leaſt of all affe@ed by accidetits, and 
allows the greateſt variety in the management: 
The farmer, therefore, who has the good fortune 
to cultivate foil of this kind, may uſe great free · 

dom with it. However, it is beſt adapted for 
crops'of beans, barley, and graſs; and theſe, in 
his ſcheme of management, ment, he ought to have 
particularly in view. Let us ſuppoſe next, that 
the ſoil is rich, tif, wet, and deep; this is like- 
. wiſe a good ſoil for corn; but it requires more. 
attention in the management, and the times of 
ploughing to be more carefully adjuſted : On 
cis ſoil, wheat ſhould be conſidered as the prin- 
cipal crop in the rotation; beans likewiſe an- 
"BY ' ſwer 


SY 
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fwer very well, provided the land is in ſuch 
good order, as to render one ploughing only 
neceſſary after Wheat; but, if an autumn plough- 
ing is neceſſarv, the ſpring may be too far ad- 
vanced for ſowing, before the land is dry e- 
nough to admit its being properly ploughed. 
No kind of foil is more proper than this for 
' oats and broad clover ; but, although it carries | 
likewiſe moſt excellent paſture graſs, yet this 
cannot be ſo properly brought into a ſcheme of 
management in this kind, as in free and dry 
ſoils; becauſe too many years are required to 
| bring the graſs to perfection. Let us farther 
ſuppoſe, that the ſoil is poor, dry, free, and 
deep: Theſe are commonly the qualities of ſan- 
dy ſoils, in the management of which great 
freedom may be uſed. Attention, however, ought 
to be given to the kinds of crops introduced 
and the farmer, in forming his plan, ought 
to have particularly in view barley and roots 
with winter ſpring paſturage. Once more, let 
vs ſuppoſe, that the ſoil is poor, ſtiff, wet, and 
Haallow : This is the moſt ungracious of all ſoils, 
and is commonly called a thin weeping clay: 
It is too wet for being properly ploughed in 
| n it too ſuddenly dries in ſpring, and too 
ſtronglx 
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ſtrongly reſiſts the ſhowers of ſummer, The re. 
turns from this ſoil are ſo ſmall, that, in the 


management, great care muſt. be taken to fave 


expence in every thing, except in the purchaſe 
of manure; when this can be obtained, crops 
of wheat, or winter barley, may be raiſed upon 
fallow. '. Although this ſoil is not fit. either for 
hay or paſture, yet a conſiderable” part of the 
farm muſt be in graſs, that ſo the quantity in 
tillage may be kept in tolerable order. Fre- 
quent fallowings are neceſſary, and oats ou 
to be the principal o 

Situations and circumſtances ought not only to 
determine the principal crops, to be cultivated 
in a ſcheme of management, but alſo the ar. 


rangement of the crops. Suppoſe, for inſtance, 
that a farmer propoſes to break up a rich field, 


that has been for ſeveral years in graſs, and to 
take four crops with a fallow, that i is, a crop of 
wheat, a crop of barley, a crop of oats, and a 
.crop of beans : Now, theſe crops ought to be 


arranged according to the nature and ſituation 


of the ſoil. If the ſoil is wet, the arrangement 
ſhould be made ſo as not to require ploughing 
in the middle of winter, ſo as to make the ſpring 


than 


. > UE! xp, "as 
The lo lin Wee Ba 
rnd For which the land; A ſtiff, 
ſhould be pleugbied before winter aia"with 4 
ſhallow Rirrow. After the erop of dats, Beans 
| ought to be ſown; in ploughing fot "hich, I 
ring; ths Gttld tread” wpor firin Mud]; üer 
the beats, a crop of wheat, the ploughiiig for 
which is ig autumn; After tie t lee: 
which ought to be ploughed i autumn; 10 1 
deſt to prevent the fleld fröm being hurt by 
the rains of Winter; ail beſt to Expole che foil 
to be mellowed ae Ben. Upon me fen # 


try ang dee tie rPhrgtilnt RR be age 
m a different mariher: Land aturafiy Mf can 


not be too mach reduced to receive graßß ſekdb; 
but land naturally flee canhet, when muth re- 
duced, prevent barley from lodgintz, an ” / 
ene, deſtroys graſs feeds wett ſb wa With 
we Proper arrangement ekefdter br ü 
ane. this kind of foil; is oats} ful, Wheat; 
beans; and barley. Some exop# ifrdewinitif bas 
twixt the barley and fallow, prevent it m be 
Vol. I. e | - bag. 
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ing lodged, and the ploughings commonly gi- 
ven for this kind of crop, naturally clear the 
foil of the weeds encouraged by the intervening 
2 ' crops. A variety of inſtances of this kind may 
be produced; but thoſe mentioned may ſuffice 
to ſhow, that the farmer ought to regulate him- 
ſelf according to ſituations and circumſtances ; 
and indeed the perſon who does ſo, who con- 
ſiders the nature of his ſoil, and the ſituation of 
his lands, and who carefully endeavours to a- 
dapt the whole of his operations to theſe, will 
be ſucceſsful ; while the one who gives no at- 
tention to theſe will as certainly be diſappoint- 
ed, though he ſhould proſecute the bel ſcheme 
of management that genius can deviſe. _ 

. . Before this article is concluded, it may not 
be amiſs to:obſerve, that one of the ſchemes, up- 
on good land, mentioned by Pliny, has been 
tried upon ſome of our rich ſoils in Scotland, 
viz. the ſowing wheat and beans alternately, 
in a continued ſucceſſion. But, though this 

| ſcheme anſwered very well for ten or twelve 
years, yet it was at length found, that the couch 
or quickening graſs was ſo much encouraged, 
and the land had become ſo foul, as to render 
a ſummer fallowing abſolutely neceſſary. This 

g ariſes 
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ariſes from the nature of our climate; at the ſame 
time, it is probable, 2 it did not happen in 
ancient Italy: In it, zoth wheat and beans were 
reaped and removed frem the field in the month 
of June; this put it in the farmer's power to 
give his land ſome ploughings in dry weather, 
for each crop; and by theſe, root-weeds, in that 
climate, may be effectually prevented from be- 
coming hurtful. In this eountry, things are in 
a different ſituation; neither wheat nor beans 
are carried from our fields till September; ſo 
that one ploughing only can be given for wheat; 
and, though more than one may be given for 
beans, yet none of them in ſuch a ſeaſon as 
to be of any uſe to deſtroy couch graſs, It is 
impoſſible, therefore, to proſecute a ſcheme of 
this kind to great advantage in this climate: 
But, if the farmers that try this ſcheme would 

introduce a complete en every fifth year, 
it is probable, that, in the preſent ſituation of 
affairs, it will turn out one of the moſt benefi- 
cial ſchemes that has been attempted. 
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Of the Care of hi Romans in abs 


and the PatHientars uſed far this Purpoſe 


. * 


uſe "I 9551 eſfects of manure are 
confirmed by the experience of all ages, 
and all nations acquainted with agriculture, 


The practice of manuring is very ancient ; 


+ There are, ſays Pliny, © many different kinds 
© of dung; the thing itſelf is very an zent.* In 
Homer, an old king is found manurihg his fields 
with his own hands. King Augeas is ſaid to 


'be the firſt who found out the uſe of manure in 


Greece; but Hercules that publiſhed it in J- 


taly, where immortality i is given to ene 
the ſon of Faunus, for the 1 invention * *, 


| The 


„ Fimi plures differentiae : Ipſa res antiqua. Jan apud 
Homerum regius ſenex agrum ita ſuis manibus leatificans 
reperitur. Augeas rex in Graecia excogitaſſe traditur; 
| givplgaſſe vero Hercules in Italia, quae regi ſuo Stercutio 


-_— 
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The effects that the dung of cattle has upon 
the places where they paſture, would ſoon be 
obſerved, and wauld naturally lead men to try 

this as F manure upon their corn fields. Ag 
| ſoon as it became a practice to litter cattle, or 
to feed them in any confined place with ſtraw 
or hay, the uſe of theſe articles as manures 
would ſoon be introduced; and 2 little reflec- 
tion would ſoon point out to men, that all ani- 
mal ſubſtances, being only richer kinds of ve- 
getables, would, by corruption, be reduced to 
powerful manures. The ancients were very at- 
tentive to this article: They conſidered the ap- 
plication of manure as one of the principal o- 
perations of agriculture, and place it next to 
plowing *®. They were ſo ſenſible of the advan- 

rar Plin. 
Nat. Hiſt. lib. zy11. cap. ix. 6 

+ Theophraſtus, after obſerving that or is the | 
firſt and moſt important operation in agriculture, adds: 
© Then it is neceſſary to dung well.“ Jam ſtercoraſſe bene, 
et alium atque alium cultum . de cauſ. plant. 
lib. 111. cap. xxv. 


Cato, in like manner, repreſents the i importance of ma- 


auring : Quid eſt agrum bene colere? bene-arare, Quid 
* ſecundum? Arare. Tertio ſtercorare ; Cat. gap. IXI. Pli- 


ny 
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Of the Care of the Romans in Manu: ing, 
and the Particulars uſed far this Purpoſe, 


uſe and 1504 effects of manure are 

| "confirmed by the experience of all ages, 
and all nations acquainted with agriculture, 
The practice of manuring is very ancient ; 
There are, ſays Pliny, © many different kinds 
* of dung; the thing itſelf is very ancient.“ In 
Homer, an old king is found manuring his fields 
with his own hands. King Augeas is ſaid to 
be the firſt who found out the uſe of manure in 
Greece; but Hercules that publiſhed it in I. 
taly, where immortality is given to Stercutius, 
the ſon of Faunus, for the invention “. | 
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Fimi plures differentiae : Ipſa res antiqua. Jam apud 
Homerum regius ſenex agrum ita ſuis manibus leatificans 
reperitur. Augeas rex in Graecia excogitaſſe traditur; 3 
givplgaſſe vero Hercules in Italia, quae regi ſuo Stercutio 

Fauni 
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Tue effects that the dung of cattle has upon 
the places where they paſture, would ſoon be 
obſerved, and would naturally lead men to try 
this as a manure upon their corn fields. As 
| ſoon as it became a practice to litter cattle, or 
| to feed them in any confined place with ſtraw 
or hay, the uſe of theſe articles as manures 
would ſoon be introduced; and à little reflec- 
tion would ſoon point out to men, that all ani» 
mal ſubſtances, being only richer kinds of ve- 
getables, would, by corruption, be reduced to 
powerful manures. The ancients were very at- 
tentive to this article: They conſidered the ap- 
plication of manure as one of the principal o- 
perations of- agriculture, and place it next to 
plowing *®. They were ſo ſenſible of the advan- | 

| | tage 
R rope Gonna nee Gonyys Plin. 
Nat. Hiſt. lib. XVII. cap. ix. | 
+ Theophraſtus, after obſerving that wag is the 
firſt and moſt important operation in agriculture, adds: 
© Then it is neceſſary to dung well.“ Jam ſtercoraſſe bene, 
et alium atque alium cultum adhibuiſſe; de cauſ. plant. 
lib. 111, cap. Xxv. 

Cato, in like manner, repreſents the i importance of ma- 
nuring: Quid eſt agrum bene colere? bene arare, Quid 
ſecundum ? arare. Tertio Rercorare ; Cat. cap. Lxt. Pli- | 

muy 
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tage ariſing from manuring their fields, that 
they were very careful in finding out and col. 
lecting ſuch things as were found proper for 
the purpoſe: They carefully gathered the dung 
of their cattle ; they carefully littered their cat- 
tle with ſtraw or ſtubble, which was 
with the dung to the dung-hill: They coll 
all kinds of aſhes, they uſed different kinds of 
earth, they burned trees, ſhrubs, and ſtubble, 
in their fields; and they frequently ſowed pulſe 
to be pleughed in while green. There are ſome 
paſſages in Cato and Columella, that ſhow with 
what care all kinds of dung, and all other things 
fit for manure, were collected: You may make 
© manure,” ſays Cato, of theſe things, ſtubble, 
< lupines, ſtraw, bean ſtalks, chaff, holm, and 
© oak leaves. From the corn fields pull out 
© dwarf elder, hemlock, and all the tall graſs 
© and reeds in the willow plantations, and lay | 
them below the ſheep and cows I am 
© not 


—_— 


ny cites this paſſage with a little variation: Quid tertium? 
ſtercorare; lib. xv11. cap. xix. 


* Stercus unde facias; ſtramenta, lupinum, paleas, fa- 
balia, acus, frondem iligneam, quernam. Ex ſegete vel - 
lito ebulum, cicutam, et circum ſalicta herbam altam, ul - 
wy | vamque 


1 
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« not ignorant,” ſays Columella, * that there are 
ſome farms in the country, in which neither. 
« the dung of cattle nor of birds is to be got; 
© however, even in ſuch places, he is a ſlothful 
© huſbandman that has no manure: He may 
collect any kinds of leaves, the cuttings of 
« briars, and rakings of high-ways: He may 
cut ferns, which, though on the fields of his 
© neighbour, will be rather an advantage as an 
© injury to him, and mix with the cleanings of 
the court yard: He may dig a hollow place, 
© ſuch as we directed to be done in the firſt. 
book for the dung-hill, and throw into it aſhes, 
the dirt of the kennels and jakes, all kinds of 
* ſtraw, and every thing that is ſweeped from 
the houſe . A little after, he ſays, 1 think _ 
5 thoſe 


vamque; eam ſubſternito ovibus bubuſque ; Car. cap. 
XVII. There are a great many various readings of this 
| paſſage; but it is cited by Pliny, agreeable to ron Ci- 


tation it is above explained. 
Cato: Stercus unde fiat, ſtramenta, lupinum, ET, fa- 


balia, ac frondes iligneas, quernaſque. E ſegete evellito 
ebulum, cicutam, et circum ſalicta herbam auctam ulvam- 
que; Eam ſubſternito ovibus ; Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. xvu. 
eap. ix. | 

Nec ignore quoddam eſſe ruris genus, in quo neque 
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dboſe huſbatidmen are nt diligent, who, from 
© each of their leſſer cattle; in thirty days have 


© not 4 load of ding; and from each ef the 
«hrger eattle, ten leads; and às many from 
vesch of ths men, whe may collect not on 


© what they make emſelves, but alfo that Which 


is dally produced by the court-yard and houſes,” 
But the ancients not only uſed various kinds 
of vegerrble and thimat ſubſtances for rhdnute ; 
they alſd mixed earths of differem qualities ; 
Some adviſe,” fays Theophraſtus, to mix to- 
6 gether earths of dfcrthr quilities; for exam 
10133 TN 8 ple, 


. . * A 
* 0 * * * : . 
1 "a 


— neque avis 8 attamen inertis i el roſ- 


tici eo quoque loco defici ſtercore.. Licet enim quamlibet 


frondem, licet e vepribus compitiſque congeſla colligere. 
Licet filicem fine i injuria vicini etiam cum officio decidere, 


et permiſcere eum purgamentis cortis. Licet depreſſa 
foſſa, qualem ſtercori reponendo primo volumine fieri 


praecipimus, cinerem, coenumque cloacarum, et culmos, 


caeteraque quae everruntur, in unum congerere ; Col. lib. 
1. cap. xv. 

* Parum autem Ailigentes axitima eſſe a. hand 
quos minores ſingulae pecudes tricenis diebus minus quam 
fingulas, itemque majores denas vehes ſtercoris eſſiciunt, 
totidemque ſinguli homines, qui non ſolum ea purgamen- 
ta quae ipſi corporibus edunt, ſed et quae colluvies eortis 
et aediſicit quotidie gignit, contrahere et * poſ- 
ſunt; Col. id. 


77 
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« example, light with heayy, and heavy with 


light; fat with lean, and lean with fat: In - | 55 


like manner, red and white, and whatever has 


- + only ſuppiie wht is wantibg, but alſo ren- 
ders the foil, with which another is mixed, 


more powerful; ſo that what is wore out, be- = 
ing mixed with a fertile kind of earth, begins 


again to carry crops as. if renewed, and what 


is naturally barren as clay, if mixed, is. ren- | 
-  * dered fruitful. For one kind mixed with a- 


* nother, in ſome meaſure ſerves in the place of 


ciple, they regularly trenched their fields. The- 
_— 3 after the paſſage above _ 
he Nene queens ded debiegs ae prae- 
cipiunt; exempli gratia, ponderoſo leve, Jevi ponderoſum,; - 


macro pingue, et contra. Pari modo, et rubrum et can- 
didum, et ſi qua contrarietas alia ſit ; quippe non modo 


quod deelt replere admiſtio poteſt ; fed etiam ſolum om- 
nino reddet validius, ut, ſi quod defatigatum, atque effoe- 


tum jam eſt, fertili cuiquam terrace permiſceatur, ferre ö 
iterum incipit, quaſi novum effectum ſit; et quae ſua 
natura ſlerilis ſit, ceu argilla, ſi miſceatur feracem effecit. 


tera enim alteri ſtercoris vice quodammodo fungirar; 
de cauſ. plant. lib. ut, cap. xxv. 


Vol. I. | XE 


* contrary qualities. Becauſe this mixture not 


OY 
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| cited, adds: Wherefore, the Megarenſes have 
| © been in uſe to mix in this manner, and every | 


ji © fifth or ſixth year, digging as deep as the rain 
© penetrates, they turn the bottom of the mould 
TY into the top, by which the corn fields are re- 
3 | 4 newed. For the particles of earth proper for 
- © nouriſhing plants is always carried downward 
| F along with the rain water. | 
bo |  Columella likewiſe mentions the endes 5 
mixing earths of different. qualities, as. perform- 
ed with great ſucceſs by his uncle, a moſt learn- 
| ed and attentive huſbandman, who had thereby 
= enriched not only his corn fields, bur alſo his . 
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. Quamobrem Minas: miſcere ita . 

et quinquennio, aut ſexennio poſt alte defodientes, in 

quantum imber valeat pervenire, ima terreni ad ſumma 
| regerunt, quo ſeges renovelletur. Pars enim ad alendum 
idonea labitur deorſum ſemper cum aqua; ic. 

I Si tamen nullum genus ſtercoris ſuppetet, ei multum 
proderit fecifſe, quod M. Columellam patruum meum doc- 
tiſſimum et diligentiſſimum agricolam ſaepenumero uſur- 

paſſe memoria repeto, ut fabulofis locis cretam ingereret; 

eretoſis ac nimium denſis, ſabulum. Atque ita non ſolum 
S ſegetes laetas excitaret, , verum etiam palcherrimas den 
298 Col. ** 11. cap. „ 
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This care * the Roman bee! in colleding : 
manure, is moſt worthy of our imitation. The 
farmer ſhould allow nothing of this kind to be 
loſt : His dung-hill ſhould be the receptacle of 
all vegetable and animal ſubſtances; for all 
theſe, when putrified, make good manure. Ma- 
ny things, which, when expoſed, are diſagreeable 
and noxious, may be covered in the dung-hill, 
and rendered uſeful, Perhaps we may receive 
ſome inſtruction in this important article, by 5 
conſidering more particulatly the different things 
which the Roman farmers uſed for manure, and 
the manner in which they prepared them. HY 
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eager af ies 
frequently, I ſhall here bring into ne 


: | ew lathe Geet wes har id po 
this ſubjet. 


- Cato expreſſes himſelf in als wands Pl. 
geons dung ought to be ſtrowed on a meadow, | 


or a garden, or a corn field; preſerve careful 
If the dung of goats, ſheep, and cows, like 
. © wiſe all other kinds of dung. 


Varro expreſſes himſelf in this manner : * 
© Caflius writes, that the dung of fowls, except 
that of the fenny and water-fowls is the belt ; 


| that of theſe pigeon ng; is the moſt excel. 


; oP. lent, 


— 6 


T 


vel in hortum, vel in ſegetem. Caprinum, ovillum, bubu- 


Tam, item caeterum ſtercus omne fedulo conſervato ; Cat. 
cap. Xxxvi. 
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let, n ext e 4c 
« earth ; that all of this kind ſhould be ſtrowed 
aupon the field, and not laid in heaps like the 
dung of cattle. It is my opinion, that the 
dung from the aviaries of thruſhes and black- - 
© birds, is the moſt excellent; becauſe it is not 

« only an uſeful manure for land, but is alfo a 


this reaſon, thoſe who rent aviaries, pay leſs 
* when the maſter retains the dung, than when 
* he gives it. Caſſius writes, that, next to pi- 


he places the dung of goats, ſheep, and aſſes. 
* Horſe dung is the worſt kind; but it is ſo on- 
«ly when applied to corn fields; for it is the | 
© beſt for meadows, as is that of all work cattle 
© that are fed with barley, becauſe it produces 

"JO e 1 


Coln- 


* Stercus optimum fcribit eſſe Caſſius voluerium, prac- 
ter paluſtrium, ac nantium. Dehiſce praeſtare columbinum, 
quod ſit calidiſſimum, ac fermentare poſſit terram. Id 
ut ſemen aſpergi oportere in agro: Non ut de pecore 2 
cervatim poni. Ego arhitror praeſtare ex aviariis turdo- 
tum ac merularum, quod non ſolum ad agrum utile, 
ſed etiam ad cibum ita bubus et ſuibus, ut fiant pingues. 
Itaque qui aviaria conducunt, f caveat dominus, ſtercus 


4 ut 
\ ” 
, 


« yery fattening food for cows and ſwine; for © 


© eons dung, is that of men. In the third rank, | | 
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_ © ordure, if it is mixed with the other cleanings 


IF. 
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Columella expreſſes Kiraſelf much ba; 
purpoſe, in theſe words: There are three prin - 

4 cipal kinds of dung, that which is produced 
© by birds, by men, and by cattle. . Pigeon 
dung is reckoned the beſt of the firſt kind; 
+0054 49.3 the.ung of hens and other fowls, 
© except the fenny and water-fowls, ſuch as 
* ducks and geeſe, for this is hurtful. For my 
© part, I approve moſt of pigeon dung; 3 becauſe 


I find, that, when but thin ſpread, it ferments 


© the earth. Next to this, I approve of human 


© of the villa; for it is by itſelf of ſo fervent a 
« nature, that it burns the ſoil : Urine is render- 
« ed fitter for trees, if it is kept ſix months; if it 
© is applied either to vines or apple trees, it 
* renders them fruitful above eyery other thing; 
' © nor does it only increaſe the crop, it alſo adds 
© to the flavour of the wine and apples. Old 
© lees of oil that hav not been ſalted, when 


x! * © mixed 


— 


+ is me at quam ii quibus 
id accedit. Caſſius ſecundum poſt columbinum ſcribit eſſe 
hominis. Tertio caprinum, et ovillum, et afininum. Mi- 
nime bonum equinum, ſed in ſegetes : In prata enim vel 


optimum ut caeterarum veterinarum, quae ordeo paſcun- 
tur, quod multum facit herbam; Var. lid. 1. cap. XVIII. 
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« mixed with this, is very advantageouſly ſprin- 
kled upon the roots of other fruit trees, and 
particularly the olive. This kind of lees is 
very profitably applied by itſelf ; both of theſe 
« muſt be uſed in winter or in ſpring, before 
_ © the ſummer heat, and immediately before the 
| earth is put back to the roots of the trees. In 
the third rank, is placed the dung of cattle, 
* and this is not all equally good; for the dung 
«of afſes is reckoned the beſt, becauſe this ani- 
© mal chews very ſlowly ; ; therefore his food the 
© more eaſily diffolyes, and: his dung is well pu- 
{ trified, and is immediately fit for being laid 
« ypon the field. After theſe which I have men. 
' «tioned, is to be ranked the dung of ſheep, 
next to this the dung of goats, and then the 


dung of cows and work cattle. The worſt of 


all is that of ſwine. Beſides theſe, aſhes are 


nn * the 3 
is ſown K.) | 


| „ Tria igitur Reveals gains: fin 8 | 

ex avibus, quod ex hominibus, quod ex pecudibus confit, | 
 Arium primum habetur, quod ex columbariis egeritur. 
Deinde quod gallinae caeterique volucres edunt; excep- 
is tamen paluſtribus, aut nantibus, ut anatis et anſeris : 
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Palladius expreſſes himſelf much in the fame 
manner, but not ſo fully: © The dung of aſſes, 

4 128 | ; | , 0 fays 
probamus, quod modice ſparſum terram fermentare com- 
perimus. Setundum deinde quod homines faciunt, fi et 
eſt ferventioris, et "Idcirco terram perurit. Aptior eſt ta- 
men ſurculis hominis urina, quam ſex menſibus paſſus fu. 
eris veteraſcere; fi vitibus aut pomorum arboribus adhi- 
| beas, nullo alio magis fructus « exuberat : Nec ſolum ea res 
majorem facit proventum, fed etiam ſaporem et ß odorem 
Vini pomorumque reddit meliorem. Poteſt et vetus amur- 
ca, quae ſalem non habet, permiſta-buic commode, fru- 
quoque adhibita multum juvat. Sed uſus utriuſque mar- 
ime per hiemem eſt, et adhuc vere, ante acſtivos vapores, 
dum etiam vites et arbores oblaqueatae ſunt. Tertium | 
locum obtinet pecudum ſtereus, atque in eo quoque diſ- 
erimen eſt; nam optimum exiſtimatur, quod aſinus facit, 
quoniam id animal lentiſſime mandit, ideoque facijius 
ere et bene confectum, atque ĩdoneum protinus ar- 

vo ſimum reddit. Poſt haec quae diximus, ovillum, et 
ab hoe eaprinum eſt, mox cacterorum jumentorum ar- 
mentarumque. Deterrimum ex omnibus ſuillum babe 
tur. —: et favillae; Col. 
red Av. RY 

- "Theſe words of Columella, n 1 a 1 


— I av rendered, immediately before 


© the 
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dys he, . is the beſt, particularly for gardens; 
nnn of goats, and cows : 
* That 


3 the earth is put back to the roots of the trees.” Some | 
of the commentators are of opinion, that oblaqueare, the 
word here uſed, is the oppoſite of ablaqueare, and that Co- 
jumella means, that-this operation of ſprinkling the roots 
df the trees is to be performed after the earth taken a> 
way is reſtored again: But it is probable, that there has 

been an error in trapſcribing, or thai qblaguears and abla- 

hreare, ſignify the ſame thing: The operation of obla- 

queating is deſcribed by Columella : Now,” ſays he, af. 

i ter the Ides of October, before the colds come on, the 
i vines ſhould be ablaqueated, which work expoſes ts 
view the {mall roots that have come forth in the ſum- 

* mer; theſe roots the {kilful huſbandman cuts off. Nami 
poſt Idus OQobris, priuſquam frigora Invadunt, vitis ab- 

laqueanda eſt; quod opus adopertas oſtendit aeſtivas ra- 
diculas, eaſque prudens agricola ferro decidit; Col. lib; 

w. cap. vit, Before this earth was thrown back, by the 
taking out of which the roots were diſcovered, the manure 

intended for the trees was applied. This is evident from 

the following paſſage : * This work being finiſhed, if che 

© winter in that country is mild, the vine ought to elt 

t open ; but, if a colder climate renders this dangerous; 

' the ſmall pits that have been mentioned muſt be filled 

© up » being the Ides of December. - Beſides, if it is ſuf- 

pected that the cold of the climate may increaſe, ſo as 

to freeze, then ſome dung from the dung- bill, or, if more 

Vor- L. L |  * eohvonietty 
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That of ſwine is the worſt. Sy 
good. Pigeon dung is. very hot; this, with 
. the dung of other fowls, except thoſe of the 
* water kind, is very proper for ſown fields “. 
+ Pliny likewiſe gives a particular account of 
the different kinds of dung, and the different 
opinions of the . farmers, with veſpect to their 
_ goodneſs : © M. Varro, ſays he, gives the pre. | 
" ference to the dung of thruſhes from the avi- 
« aries ; which too he extols as food for oxen 
and ſ ine, and allerts,” that there is no food 
: 3 * that 


e convenient, fome pigeon dung, or fix fextaries of old 
« urine, prepared on purpoſe, ſhould be thrown upon the 
Toots of each vine, before they are covfred with earth.” 
| Hoe opere conſummato, fi eſt hiems in ea regione placida, 
patens vitis relinquenda eſt : Sin vielentior, id facere pro- 
hibet, ante Idus Decembris praedicti lacuſculi aequan- 
di ſunt. Si vero etiam praegelida frigora regionis ejus 
fuſpecta erunt, aliquid fimi, vel, fi eſt commodius, colum- 
bini ſtercoris, aut in hunc uſum praeparatae veteris urinae 
\ ſenos ſeſtarios, antequam vitem ene: radicibus ſu- 
. Col. id. : Ko oh 

"0 Stercus afinorum primum eſt, maxime hortis, dein 
ovillum, et caprinam, et jumentorum ; porcinum vero peſ: 
fmum; cineres optimi ; ſed columbinum fervidiſimum, 
caeterarumque avium ſatis utile _ ur ghes peluſtriom 3 
Pal. lib. a tit. . | * 
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4 that fattens them more quickly. We may have 
a good opinion of the manners of our. times, 
if our anceſtors had ſuch large aviaries, as to 
* procure from them dung to their fields. Next 
to this, Columella prefers pigeon dung, and 

+ after it, the dung of hens, at che ſame time, 
© condemning that of water-fowls : Other au- 

5 thors agree in approving of human ordure next 
to this. Some reckon, that the beſt of this 
kind, is the urine which has been uſed by cur- 

* riers for moiſtening the hair of the hides which 

* they dreſs ; others think it beſt without this 

© mixture, having added to it. twice as much 
water, or even more than is mixed with vine 

ö * when it is drunk; becauſe it requires more to 

fſubdue its bad qualities in chat ſtate, when 

* man has added to the putrefaction of the wine. 
 * Theſe are the different opinions of men, about 

ö * the things which are all uſed for rendering the 

earth fertile. Next to theſe already mentioned, 
the dung of ſwine is commended ; Columella 
"alone condemns it. Some think that the beſt 


* dung is that of the cattle that feed on cytiſus; 
4 * others again prefer pigeon dung even to this, 
„ and that, next to pigeon dung, i is that of goats, 
, den ſeep dung, after it the dung of oxen, 
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n [ and, laſtly, that of the other working cattle,” 
_ * Theſe were the differences of opinion among 


$ the ancients. There were likewiſe precepts 
* (as I find) about the way of uling dung. 
When it is old, it is the more uſeful. Now, 
* it is obſerved, that, in ſome of the provincex, 
they breed ſuch numbers of cattle, that they 
ſift the dung like flour, the bad ſmell and 
appearance, by the power of time, being chan. 
e ged into ſomething that is agreeable. It has 


been found out lately, that aſhes from lime- 


ö kilns are a good manure for olive trees. Var. 
t ro adds to the precepts ; horſe dung, and that 
+ which is lighteſt, is beſt for corn fields; and 

© that which is heavier, and what is produced 
* by barley food, and produces much grafs, it 


-# beſt for meadows. Some likewiſe prefer the 


* dung of the work cattle to that of cows, and 
the ſheep dung to the goat. Others prefer 
* the dung of aſſes to all others, becauſe he bend 


& very ſlowly : Mere on che contrary, prac 


# tice is ing both *. 
From 


VM. Varro principatum dat turdorum fimo ex aviariis. 
Quod etiam pabulo boum ſuumque magnificat : Neque | 
Hip gibo celerius pinguaſcere aſſererat. De noſiris mori. 
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From theſe paſſages, we may obſerve, that 

the Roman farmers divided dung into three 
bus bene ſperare oft; fi tanta apud majores fuere aviaria, 
ut ex his agri ſtercotarentur. Prorimum Columella co- 
lumbariis, mor galfinatiis facit, nätantium alitum damna- 
to; caeteri auctores conſenſu humanas dapes ad hoc im- 
primis advocant. Alii ex his praeferunt hominum potus 
in coriatiorum officinis pilo madefato. Alii per ſeſe, a- 
qua iterum, largiuſque etiam, quam cum bibitur, admiſta. 
Quippe plus jam ibi mali domandum eſt, cum ad virus 
illud vini homo acceſſetit. Haec ſunt certamina, quibus 
invicem ad tellurem quoque alendam utuntur homines. 
nat. Alu cujuſcunque quadrupedis ex cytiſo. Aliqui 
columbaria praeferunt. Proxzimum deinde caprarum eſt, 
ab hoc ovium; deinde boum, noviſſimum jumentorum. 
Hae fuere apud priſcos differentiae, ſimulque praecepta 
(ut invenio) re tali utendi, quando et hie vetuſtas utilior z 
viſumque jam eſt apud quoſdam provincialium, in tantum 
abundante geniali copia pecudum, farinae vice cribris ſu - 
per injici, foetore aſpectuque, temporis viribus, in quandam 
etiam gratiam mutato. Nuper repertum, eleas gauders 
maxime cinere e calcariis fornacibus. Varro praeceptis ads 
jicit, eguino, quod ſit leviſſimum, ſegetes alendas; prata vero 
graviore, et quod ex hordeo fiat, multaſque gignat herbas, 
Quidam etiam bubulo jumentorum praeferunt, ovillumque 
caprino : Omnibus vero aſininum, quoniam lentiſſime 


mandunt. 
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kinds, the dung of fouls, of men, and of catile, 
This is the order in which both Varro and Co. 
lumella treat of the different kinds of dung; 


and they arranged them in order, according to 


their opinions of their utility, Pliny, indeed, 


mentions different opinions with reſpe& to the 


goodneſs of theſe kinds of dung; ſome, as he 
ſays, being of opinion that one kind, and o- 

thers that another kind, is beſt. This difference 
of opinion would naturally ariſe from the dif- 
ferent kinds of ſoils the farmers might have in 
view in giving their opinion, the different ſitua- 
tions of the different ſoils, and the different 
crops, for which the different kinds of dung were 


intended as manures. 


| of 


mandunt. E contrario uſus adverſus utrumque pronun · 


f a; Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. XVII, cap. ix. 


In the laſt paſſage, in which Pliny mentions the au. 
thority of Varro, either the tranſcribers hare committed 


2 miſtake, or Pliny has not attended to the words which 


Varro wrote: Varro ſays, that the worſt dung is that of 


| Horſes, but ſo only for the corn fields, for it is good for 


meadows. Whereas Pliny, upon his authority, afſerts 
that it is good for corn fields. If, in Pliny, inſtead of e. 
gizino, we read omnino, the ſenſe is better, and perfeclly 


 6bnfiſtent with Varro. 
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Of the dung of fowls, that of pigeons ſeenis 
to have been generally approved of as the belt : 
When Varro prefers that of thruſhes and black- 
birds, he does not underſtand it as a manure, 
but as food for ſome kinds of cattle. Of the 
dung of cattle, that of ſheep and goats was rec- . 
koned beſt : For meadows, that of cattle fed up- 
on barley, not becauſe the moſt powerful ma- 
nure, but becauſe it produced graſs: And that 
of aſſes is preferred, when ſoon uſed ; 'beciuſe 
moſt completely diſſolved. 

It ſeems to have been a cuſtom with. them, a: as 
with us, to keep ſome of the kinds of dung ſe- 
parate from others, Varro mentions the ſowing 
of pigeons dung like ſeed, and not laying it in 
heaps: And, though Columella ſays, that, when 
the farm is wholly in corn, there is no neceſſity 
for keeping the different kinds of dung ſeparate; 
yet he mentions the ſowing the dung of fowls, 
when that is wanting, the dung of goats, upon 
the corn fields, after the ſeed is ſown: If there 
is any cauſe,” ſays he, © to prevent the early 
* dunging, the next method is, before ſarcling, 
* to ſow the duſt of dung from the aviaries up- 
* on the corn fields; or, if none of this can be 

bot, to throw goats dung out of the hand, and 

b | 
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$ by lareles mix it with the earth: This is very 
$ beneficial to the corn fields *.* Palladius men- 
tions the ſame things: But,” fays he, if any 
* thing prevents the laying on of dung in its 
s ſeaſon, before ſowing, the duſt of dung may 
* be caſt like ſeed upon the fields, or goats dung 
© ſpread with the hand, and mixed with the earth 
© by farcling f. From theſe paſſages it appears 
that it was the cuſtom to keep the dung of fowls, 
and ſometimes likewiſe the dung of goats, ſe. 
parate from the reſt, even for the corn fields. 
When there were trees and meadows in the 
farm, as well as corn fields, theſe kinds of dung 


were always ſeparated from others: © If the rr s 


fays Columella, is only a corn farm, it 
* no great importance to keep 9 
0 of dung ſeparate; but, if it is laid out in plan- 
* 5 EE * tations 
15 
Si tamen aliqua cauſa tempeſtivam Rtercorationem 
facere prohibuerit, ſecunda ratio eſt, antequam farrias, 
more ſeminantis ex aviariis pulverem ſtercoris per ſegetem 
fpargere ; Si et is non erit, caprinum manu jacere, atque 
ita terram ſarculis permiſcere, ea res E. _ reddit 
Col. lib. 11. cap. Xvi. 
| + Sed ũ tempore ſuo ejici 1 ratione non poterunt, 
ante quam ſeras, more ſeminis per agros pulverem ſter- 
coris ſparge, vel caprinum manu projice, et terram far- 
«alis miſce ; Pal. lib. x. Ot. z, 
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« tations of trees and corn fields, and alſo mea- 
* dows, the dung ſhould be laid up according 
to its kinds, particularly that of goats and 
« fowls “.“ In every caſe, all the other kinds of 
dung were mixed together in the dung-hill z 
their management of which is very worthy of 
our attention and imitation, 


CHAP; 
* At G tantum frumentarius aget eſt; nihil refert ge · 
nera ſtercoris ſeparari; ſin autem ſurculo, et ſegetibus, 


atque etiam pratis fundus eſt diſpoſitus, generatim quoque 
reponendum eſt, ſicut caprarum et avium ; Col, lib. i. 


cap. xv. 


vol. I. 
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Of the Management of Dung- hills. 


O treat this ſubje& with the greater exaQ-' 
neſs, it will not\be amiſs to bring into 
ene view, as was done in the laſt chapter, all 


that the different writers have ſaid upon it. 


Cato ſays very little: In his directions to the 
bailiff, he deſires him to be careful to have a 
hege place for dung *. 

Varro is much more particular : © Near the 
© villa,” ſay he, © thire ought to be two places 
© for dung, or one divided into two parts. In. 
© to the one, the new made dung ought to be 
© carried from the villa; and from the other, 
© the old dung ought to be carried into the field. 
For that which is but lately brought from the 
© yilla is not ſo good as the other; when it is 

old 


2 3 magnum ſtude ut habeas; Cap. cap. * 


7 
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old and rotten, it is better; likewiſe the dung- 
« hill is the better, when its ſides and top are 
« defended from the fun by twigs and leaves: 
For it is not proper that the ſun ſhould be al- 
* lowed to exhale the juice which the earth re- 
« quires z therefore ſkilful huſbandmen, on this 
account, let water into the dung-hill when it 
is in their power: So likewiſe, that the ſap 
may be the better preſerved, ſome empty the 
« cloſe-ſteols into it . In another place, he 
lays: * The dung-Hill ſhould be made near to 
« the villa, that ſo the dung may be carried out 
* with, the leaſt labour. If, in the middle of it, 
are put ſome oak - cuttings, ſerpents will be 
s e from Ae $613. | 

i 4 111 Colu- 
* e villam duo habere oportet ne. 
unum biſariam diviſum: Alteram enim j rtem ferri 
oportet e villa novum fimum, ex altera vetefemm tolli i in a- 
grum: Quod enim infertur recens, minus bonum: Id 
cum flaccuit, melius: Nec non Rerquilinium melius illud, 
eujus latera et ſummum virgis et fronde vindicatum ab 
ſole. Non enim fuccum quem quaerit terra, et ſolem an- 
te exugere oportet. neque periti, qui poſſunt, ut eo aqua 
influat, eo nomine faciunt : Sic enim maxime retinetur 


ſuccus, in eoque quidam ſellas familiaricas ponunt 3 Var. 
lib. 1. cap. xi. 


+ Sterquilinium ſecundum villam facere oportet, ut 
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Columella acts himſelf ar mdre fully: 
5 Likewiſe,” ſays he, there ought to be two 
© places for dung; one for receiving the new 


dung from the offices, which is preſerved in 
* it for a year; and another for keeping the old 


c dung, which from it is carried to the fields, 


Both of them, like fiſh-ponds, ſhould be hol. 
'* lowed with a gentle declivity, and paved in 


* the bottom to prevent the moiſture from get- 
* ting away; for it is of great importance to 
* preſerve the ſap, that ſo the dung may pre- 
© ſerve its ſtrength, and may be putrified by con- 
{ tinual moiſture ; ſa that, if any ſeeds of briars 
or graſs are thrown into the dung- hill along 
with the ſtraw, they may be deſtroyed: There- 
fore ſkilful huſbandmen quickly carry off what- 
ever dung is turned out of the ſheep-cots and 


er it with grates made of twigs, 
and neither allow it to dry in the winds, nor 
* be withered by the rays of the ſun “.“ 


Pliny's 


quam pauciſlimis operis egeratur. In eo fi in medio ro- 
buſta aliqua materia ſit depacta, * W ous naſci ; 

Var. lib. 1. cap. xxxv111. 
* Sterquilinia quoque duo ſint; unum, quod ngpa 
purgamenta recipiat, et in annum conſervet: Alterum, 
| E 


* * 8 oY 


ion ad ſiccato ſuceo fimum vires continere, 
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Pliny's direQtions on this ſubject are very 
| ſhort; ©* Dung-hills ſhould be made in the open 
air, in a hollow place, and which collects moiſ- 
* ture, covered with ſtraw, that the dung may 
not be dried in the ſun; and having an oak 
+ pole put into it, that fo ſerpents may be pre- 
* vented from breeding *.* The directions of 
Palladius on this ſubje& are likewiſe very ſhort, 
and ſeem. to have been chiefly collected from 
Columella. © There ſhould be a place,” ſays he, 
for gathering together the dung, which ſhould 

* abound with moiſture ; and, on account of the 
 diſagreeable appearance and ſmell, ſhould be 


7 | re- 


ex quo vetera Jehantur. Sed otrumque more piſcinarum | 
devexum leni clivo, et extructum pavitumque ſolum ha- 

beat, ne humorem tranſmittant. Plurimum enim refert, 
ma- 
cerari liquore, ut fi qua interjecta ſint ftramegtivgut pa- 
leis, ſpinarum vel graminum ſemina, intereant, nec in 
agrum exportata ſegetes herbidas reddant. Ideoque pe- 
riti ruſtici, quidquid ovilibus ſtabuliſque converſum pro- 
greſſerunt, ſuperpoſitis virgeis cratibus tegunt, nec areſce- 
re ventis ſinunt, aut ſolis incurſu n. exuri; Col. 
lb. 3, Cap. VI. 

* Fimeta ſub dio concaro loco, et qui 3 colli- 
gat, 8 intecta, ne in ſole areſcant, palo e robare 
de pado fieri jubent. Ita fore ne innaſcantur his ſerpentes; 
Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. vii. caps ix. | 
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+ removed from the view of: the mahſion- houſe. 

The abundant moiſture is of that advantage to 
< the dung, e be eee 3 
Famoygh it, they putrify .. 

From theſe. paſſages, it appears, that amongſt 
the Romans, there were two dung-hills belong. 
ing to every farm, the one for receiving the 
dung from the offices, the other for preparing 
the dung to be carried to the corn fields and 
vineyards : For they were of opinion, that dung 
ſhould lie a year in the dung-hill before uſing it 
either for corn or vines: They did not think 
this neceſſary indeed when applied to meadows ; 

on the contrary, they laid it on as freſh as poſ- 
ſible, from the opinion, that the more freſh it 
is, It produces. the greater quantity of herbs, 
| Theſe things are mentioned both by Columella 
and Pallzdius.  Columella ſays : It is likewiſe 
* my opinion, that all dung placed in the dung- 
< hill in proper time, and that has remained 
2 there for a 2 is the beſt for corn fields; 
> © for, 

gtercorum co ngeſtio locum ſuum tenere debebi, qui 
abundet humore, et propter foetoris horrenda, a praetorii 
convertatur aſpectu. Humor abundans hoc praeſtabit 


ſtercori, ut fiqua inſunt rare ſemina putreſiant ; Pal. 
lib. 1. tit. xxx311. | 1 a 


id 


* 
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for, in this ſituation, it bas its full firength, | 
and does not produce weeds ; but, in propor- 
« tion as it is older, it is leſs powerful, and thn. | 


«© ſequently of leſs benefit. But, for meadows, 


© it ſhould be as freſh as poſſible, ' becauſe, the 
« freſher it is, it produces the more graſs . 
Palladius to the ſame purpoſe : © Dung which 
© has remained a year in the dung-hill, is pro- 


per for corn fields, nor does it produce weeds. - 


If it is older, it is of leſs benefit. But freſh 
0 dung does moſt good to meadows, in produ- 
 cing rich graſs f. 

We may obſerve likewiſe, that theſe places 
for the dung were hollowed in the middle, and 
paved in the bottom. This to preſerve the moiſ- 
ture, a thing very neceſſary in that climate, to 

-, a make 


* Illud quoque praecipiendum habeo, ſtercus omne 
quod tempeſtive repoſitum anno requieverit, ſegetibus 
elſe maxime utile; nam et vires adhuc ſolidas habet, et 
herbas non creat. Quanto autem vetuſtius fit, minus pro- 
defſe ; quoniam minus vileat. Itaque pratis quam recen- 
tiſimum debere injici, quod plus herbarum progeneret; 
Col. lib. 11. cap. xv. 

7 Stercus, quod anno requieverit, ſegetibus utile eſt, 
nec herbas creat; ſi vetuſtius fit, minus proderit. Pratis 
yero recentia ſtercora proficient ad uber herbarum ; Pat. 
Eb. 7. tit. XIII. . 5 
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2227. 
of weeds. 


We may obſerve likewiſe, that theſe places 


were built at the fides, and covered above with 


branches of trees, or twigs, wrought in the form 
of a grate. Theſe. things in that climate were 
neceſſary to prevent the ſun and wind from dry- 
ing the dung too much; and the more ſo, as it 
was their cuſtom in the ſummer ſeaſon to turn 
over the dung in the dung-hill. This is a thing 
mentioned by Columella: In the ſummer 
© months, the dung in the dung- hill ought to be 
* mixed with rakes, in the ſame manner as if 
b repaſtinated, by which means it the more eaſily 
© putrifies, and becomes fit for the fields *.* In- 
to the dung-hill, as appears from a paſſage in 
Columella cited in the laſt chapter, was thrown 
all vegetable and animal ſubſtances ; and, to the 
great variety of things mentioned by Columella, 


Palladius adds ſea-weed and mud: And, ſays 


he, the things thrown out by the ſea, if they 
- © are waſhed with ſweet water, and the ſlime 
: * which a guſhing water, or a river in flood, 
throws 

Eſtivis deinde menſibus non aliter, ac fi repaſtines, 
totum ſterquilinium raſtris permiſcere oportet, quo faci- 


lius putreſcat, et fit arvis idoneum; Col. lib. 11, cap. w. 


: 
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throws out, when mixed with other things in 
© the dung-hill, ſerves in the place of dung *. 
Theſe things ſhow how careful the Romans 
were in the management of their dung-hills. 
Their care is certainly very worthy of out imi- 
tation. In Britain, at leaſt in the greateſt part 


of it, weare very deficient in this matter. There 


is commonly but one dung-hill belonging to 
each farm; or, if there are more than one, this 
is owing to the fituation of the different offices, 
which renders it inconvenient to carry the dung 
from all of them to the ſame dung-hill, and not 
with a view to prepare the dung for the fields. 
By having only one dung-hill, we may obſerve, 


that dung, in a variety of different ſituations, Is 


carried to the fields at the ſame time, and ap- 
plied to the ſame purpoſes; and, if any is. left 


in the dung-hill, it is of the kind that ſbould 


have been carried out; it is the oldeſt in the 
dung-hill. This old dung, if there is no de- 
mand for it for ſome time, unleſs the farmer is 
more attentive tha ordinary, is covered with 

Vor. I. . the 


* Et maris purgamenta, fi aquis dulcibus eluantur, 
miſta reliquis vicem ſtercoris exhibebunt, et limus, quem 


ſcaturiens aqua vel fluvii incrementa reſpuerint ; Pal. lib. 
L, tit. XXIII. 
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the freſh dung, and becomes the laſt of being 


carried out when the next demand comes. Eve. | 


ry farmer muſt be convinced, that this is a very 
abſurd practice, nor is it eaſy to prevent it, while 


farms have only one place for dung, unleſs the 
dung at à proper ſeaſon is removed from the 
common dung hills to the fields, and there form- 


ed into another dung- hill, as. is the practice of 
ſome farmers, and indeed a very proper one. 
But, if we would follow the example of the Ro- 


man farmers, make two places for this purpoſe, 


and, whenever the intended quantity is put into 
any of the places, turn over the dung that it 
may putrify as equally as poſſible, cover it up, 
and let it lie for ſome time in that ſituation; 
we would then have it in our power to carry the 

dung to our fields putrified to any degree that 
we ſhould judge moſt proper. The advantage 
of this every farmer muſt obſerve; and, as the 
doing it is attended with very little trouble or 
expence, all farmers comm be en to 


n 


Of the Times and Manner of Laying on Dung, 


JN Britain, we have no particular ſeaſons for 


laying on dung, There is no ſeaſon in which 
this operation is not performed : It is done in 
ring, in ſummer, in autumn, and in winter. 
The land intended for barley is commonly 
dunged in ſpring, the fallow for wheat in ſum. 


mer; the land for wheat, after a crop in au- 


tumn, and the land for peaſe in winter. | 
Ty There are two ſeaſons for this operation, men- 
tioned by the Roman authors, the autumn and 
winter, anſwering to the two different ſeed times, 
the autumnal and ſpring, or trimeſtrian. In 
the mean time, ſays Columella, he who 
* would prepare his fields for corn, ought to 
lay upon them moderate heaps, while the moon 
is decreafing in the month of September, if 
he is to ſow in autumn; and any time in wins 


| 6 ter, 
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© ter, if he is to ſow in ſpring ; proportioning 
5 it in ſuch a manner, that there may be eigh. 
© teen loads of dung upon the jugerum of land 
© on a' plain, and twenty-four on the jugerun 
© of land on a declivity *.“ Palladius, in Sep. 
tember, ſays: New land ought to be dung. 


ed: A little below: Some carry out dung 


6 any time in winter.“ And, in October, he ſays; 
* Now likewiſe dung 1s carried out and ſpread f. 


_ Pliny, to the ſame purpoſe with Columella, ſays: 


© Whoever propoſes to ſow in autumn, ſhould 
« plough in dung in September after a ſhower 
e but, if he is to ſow in-ſpring, he 2 to he 


on _ during the winter f. 


The 


Interim qui frumentis arva praeparare volet, fl au- 
tumno ſementem facturus eſt, menſe Septembri; {i vere, 


qualibet parte hiemis modicos acervos luna decreſcente 


diſponat, ita ut plani loci jugerum duodeviginti, clivoſi 
quatuor et viginti vehes ſtercoris teneant ; Col. lib, ii. _ 
xvi. ) 

F Agri nunc ne ſunt.—Ejiciuntur quidem _ 
tamina, et qualibet hiemis parte; Pal. lib. x. tit. 1. Nung 
etiam laetamen effertur ac ſpargitu-; Pal. lib. x1, tit. 1. | 

} Autumno aliquid ſaturus, Septembri menſe fimum 
inaret poſt imbrem. Utique ſi verno erat ſaturus, per 


hiemem fimum e Plin. Nat. Hiſt, lib. vil. cap. 
IXI“. 
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The land ef the kind that required chiefly to 
be dunged, was not ploughed till the end of 
Auguſt or beginning of September, as ſhall af- 
terwards be ſhown. Now, it was improper to 
lay dung upon this land in the ſummer ſeaſon, 
as it would have been dried ſo much by the ſun, 

as to have rendered it almoſt uſeleſs. Their 
ſpring ſeed time was finiſhed in March, which 
rendered it impoſſible to dung land in the ſpring, 
at leaſt ſo late as is ſometimes done by the far. 

mers in Britain. 

If, by any accident, land that required ma. 

nure was not dunged before the ſeed was ſown, þ 19s 

then the dung of fowls, or goats, or ſheeps dung 

powdered, was ſown upon it out of the hand, 

and covered with ſarcles or hves. This appears 

from a paſſage in Columella, and one in Palla- 

dius, already cited as an evidence, that the 
Roman farmers were in uſe to keep ſome kinds 
of dung ſeparate from others. Pliny has a 
paſſage to the ſame purpoſe: If this dunging,” 
fays he, is omitted, another follows after the 
* ſeed is ſown, the duſt of dung may be ſown 8 

© before the corn 1s ſarcled “.“ | | 
Aut jaQo ſemine, ſi haec omiſſa ſit ſtercoratio, ſe- 

quens eſt, priufquam ſarriat, aviarii pulvere; id. 
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The quantity of dung laid on was from eigh. 
teen to twenty-four loads upon the jugerum, 

each load containing eighty modii; ſo that, in the 
proportion of eighteen load upon the yugerum, . 
there were about five medii upon a ſpace of ten 

feet ſquare: © A jugerum,” ſays Columella, that 
© is to be dunged thick, requires twenty-four 


loads; one that is to be dunged thin, requires 
s eighteen .“ In another paſſage, when treat- 


ing of beans, he lays, © It is ſufficient to lay 
© eighteen load of dung upon each jugerum. A 
© Joad of dung contains eighty modii, from 


| © which it may be obſerved, that five modii of 


dung ſhould be ſpread upon ten ſquare feet; 


from which it follows, that fourteen hundred 


© and forty modii are enough for a whole juge- 
c 77 . Palladius mentions the fame quantity 


It is obvious, that this paſſage has been wretchedly 
mangled in tranſeribing. Poſſibly it may have been in 


words to this purpoſe ; Aut, jactato ſemine, ſi haec omiſſa 


ſtercoratio, ſequens eſt altera priuſquam ſarriet, ferat pul- 
verem. E a 1 
* Jugerum autem deſiderat, quod ſpiſſius ſtercoratur, 


- vehes quatuor et viginti; "os rarius, es ory ; Col. 
lib. 11. cap. v. 


+ Satis erit in fingula jugera vehes L comports 
re 
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pon the authority of Columella; he ſays, Co- 


lumella aſſerts, That twenty-four cart-load are . 
© enough for a jugerum; if it is upon a plain, 
© eighteen are ſufficient *.” Pliny only mentions 
the ſmalleſt quantity: It is juſt,” ſays he, that 


- * eighteen loads be allowed to a jugerum +.” But 
of every load ſixteen heaps were made, ſo that 


each heap contained five modii, and theſe heaps - 
were laid at the diſtance of ten feet from each 


other every way, when eighteen loads were laid 


upon the jugerum ; and at the diſtance of ten 


- feet the one way, and near eight the other, 


when it was propoſed to lay twenty-four loads 
on the jugerum: The heaps of dung,” ſays 
Columella, about five modi: each, ſhould be 


laid thinner upon the plain, and thicker upon 


* the hill ; * the plain, at the diſtance of 
= es. 


re numero decem et octo: Vehes autem ſtercoris habet | 
modios octoginta. Ex quo colligitur, oportere in denos 
quoquoverſus pedes, modios quinos ſtercoris ſpargere. 


Que ratio docet univerſs jugero ROI modios 
MCCCCIL, 3 Col. lib. xi. cap: 11. 


Uni jugero aſſerit Columella xxiv ſtercoris carpenta 
fufficere; in plano vero xvIII.; Pal. lib. x. tit 1. | 

+ Juſtum eſt vehes oQtodecim j mos tribui ; ; Plin. Nat. | 
Hiſt, lib. xv11. cap. XXIII. | 
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© eight feet every ways upon. a two feet 
g leſs K. 

The 

® In campo rarius, in colle ſpiſſius, acervi ſtereoris, 

inſtar quinque modiorum diſponentur; atque in plano 

pedes intervalli quoquoverſus octo; in elivo duobus minus 


relinqui ſat erit; Col lib. 11. cap. v. In this paſſage, if 


Columella meant 8 feet from the center of the one heap 
to the center of the other, he has committed a miſtake, 
or the paſſage has been altered in tranſcribing. For, if 
heaps of 5 modii of dung are e laid down at the diſtance of 
8 feet from each other every way, no leſs than 28 load 


will be laid upon the /ugerum, inſtead of 18; and, if heaps 
of 5 modii are laid down at only 6 feet diſtance, a' juge- 


rum will take no leſs than 50 load; which is inconſiſtent 
with what heeſays in the very next ſentence, where he 


' mentions the quantity that a jugerum requires; but ſtill 


it is poſſible, that there may be no miſtake, and that Co- 
lumella, in the paſſage under conſideration, intended to 


give a direction to the carter or carman, to lay the heaps 


at the diſtance mentioned, not meaſured from the center 
of each heap, but from the outer ſides ; and, if we ſuppoſe 
the heaps to have been two feet broad at the bottom, then, 
placing them at 8 feet diſtance, meaſured from the outer 
ſides, is the ſame- thing with placing each heap upon a 
fpace- of 10 feet fquare, which Columella ſays was done 
when 18 load was laid upon the jugerum. But there is 
another difficulty that ſtill remains; ſuppoſing that the 
keaps are placed at two feet leſs diſtance, as Columella . 

directs, 


; 
; 
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The quantity of 18 loads to "the jugerum, i is 
nearly in the proportion of 600 Wincheſter 
buſhels to the Engliſh acre, and of 737.6 firlots 
Linlithgow wheat meaſure to the Scots acre. 
And 24 loads to the jugerum is nearly in the 
proportion of 800 buſhels to the Engliſh acre, 
and of 983.5 firlots to the Scots acre *. Theſe 


. quantities 


directs, then the * will receive 28 loads in place of 
243 fo that it ſhould be only one foot leſs, or it is Colu- 
mella's meaning that the heaps ſhall be indeed at two 
feet leſs diſtance in the rows; but the rows at the ſame 


| diſtance from each other, as in the other caſe: When this 
is done, there are nearly 24 loads on the jugerum. It is 


not to be ſuppoſed, that the carman or carter meaſured 
the heaps as he laid them down; but, as the dung was 
well putrified before it was carried to the fields, ir would: 
not be difficult fer him to judge, and, after a little prac- 
tice, he would be able to divide the load with ſufficient 
exactneſs. Tg 
* It has already 83 „ een that the 3 
dius is equal to 1.029 parts of a Widcheſter peck, and as 
there were 80 medii in the Roman load, this load muſt 
contain 82.32 Wincheſter pecks. It has likewiſe been 
obſerved, that the Roman modius is equal to 1.006 parts 
of a Linlithgow wheat peck. In this proportion, the 
Romain load contains 80.48 Scots pecks. The ſmalleſt 
quantity of dung laid upon a jugerum was 18 loads; this 
Vo. I. | Oo is 
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quantities of well putrified dung, may be confi. 
dered as ſufficient for light ſoils, the kind that 


is moſt common in Italy. 
- There are many maxims in the Roman au- 


* thors- about dunging land; theſe fall naturally 


to be mefitioned here; and indeed they ſeem to 
be very juſt, and at the ſame time very impor- 


One of theſe maxims is, Dung muſt be plough- 
ed in as ſoon as it is ſpread. ©* Whenever dung 
is ſpread,” ſays Columella, it is proper to 
© plough it in, leſt it ſhould loſe its ſtrength 
© by the exhalations of the ſun; and that the 
© foil, * mixed with it, may be enriched, 
3 9 Therefore, 


is equal to 1481.76 Wincheſter pecks, or 370.44 buſhels; 
and to 1448.64 Linlithgow pecks, or 362.26 firlots. 
The largeſt quantity laid upon the /ugerum was 24 loads; 
this is equal to 1975.68 Wincheſter pecks, or 493.92 
buſhels; and to 1931.52 Linlithgow pecks, or 482.88 
firlots. It has likewiſe been obſerved, that a jugerum is 


equal to .618 parts of an Engliſh acre, and to .491 parts 


of a Scots acre; ſo that, in the proportion of 18 loads to 
the jugerum, there are nearly 600 Wincheſter buſhels to 
the Engliſh, and 737.6 firlots to the Scots acre: And, 


in the proportion of 24 loads to the jugerum, there are 
nearly 800 buſhels to the Engliſh, and 983.5 lee bf 


* the Scots acre. . 


a 
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| © Therefore, when heaps of dung are laid upon 
2 a field, a greater number ought not to be 
6 ſpread, than the ploughman can plough in on 
the ſame day “.“ He repeats this direction in 
another place, as a matter of conſequence to 
be attended to: And, as I mentioned,” ſays 
he, © a little before, the huſbandman ought not 
* to ſpread the heaps, till he is ready to ow.“ 
This is alſo mentioned by Palladius, and the 
ſame reaſon given: But,” ſaye he, © no great- 
© er number of heaps muſt be ſpread, than can 
be ploughed in on the ſame day, leſt the dung, 
being too much dried, ſhould become uſeleſs}. 
Some of our Britiſh farmers alledge, that af- 
ter dung is-ſpread upon a field, and before it is 
ploughed in, it is in more danger from rain 
than from the heat of the ſun, This may be 
* true 


v Disjedum deinde protinus fimum inarari et obrui 
convenit, ne ſolis halitu vires amittat, et ut permiſta 
humus praedicto alimento pingueſcat. Itaque cum in 
agro diſponentur acervi ſtercoris, non debet major mogus 
eorum diſſipari, quam quem bubulci eodem die poſſint 
obruere; Col. lib. 11. cap. v. / | 

+ Et, ut paullo prius dixi, non antea diſſiget eumulos, 
quam erit ſaturus; Col. lib. 11. cap. xvi. | 

Sed iidem cumuli tot difſipandi ſunt, quot ea die po- 
terunt exarari, ne ſtercora exſiccata nihil proſint; Pal, lib. 

k. tit. i. 
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* 


true in ſuch a climate as Britain, while it may 
be as certainly true, that dung, in the ſituation 
mentioned, is in greater danger from the ſun, 
in ſuch a climate as Italy. 

It has. already been obſerved, that the time 
of laying on dung was in autumn or winter, ac- 
cording to the ſeed-time for which it was in- 
tended. The particular time was determined 
by the moon; for this work was performed when 
the moon was decreaſing. This Columella ap- 
plies to both the ſeaſons mentioned“. In ano- 
ther place he aſſigns this reaſon ; * Becauſe 
© thereby the corn is freed from weeds f. Pal- 
ladius mentions this, and gives the ſame reaſon: 
While, ſays he, the moon is decreaſing, 
which thing, if obſerved, deſtroys weeds f. 
Pliny adds to this; That the wind be Weſt, 
and the weather dry. At whatſoever time, 
ſays he, this is done, care muſt be taken that 

; | | "Y 


Si autumno ſementem faQturys eſt, menſe Septem- 
bri;z ſi vere, qualibet parte hiemis, modicos acervos luna 
decreſcente diſponat; Col. lib. 11. cap. xv1. 

7 Sed id nobis decreſcente luna fieri placet : Nam ea res 
herbis liberat ſegetes; Col. lib. 11. cap. v. 

+} Cum luna minuitur ; Quae res ſi ſervetur, herbis of+ 
&ciet ; Pal. lib. x, tit. 1 | 


. 


\ 
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© jt be done while the wind blows from the Weſt, 
the moon decreaſing, and the weather dry. 
The fruitfulneſs and effects of the dung are re- 
markably increaſed by obſerving theſe things *. 
It would be going too far to aſſert, that it was 
merely ſuperſtition in the Romans, to lay the 
dung upon their lands when the moon was de- 
crealing ; and that this muſt be conſidered in 
no other light, than as a ridiculous charm to 


prevent the growth of weeds, That the ancients | 
attributed too much to the influence of the moon, 


will perhaps be eaſily allowed; But to affert, 
that, in things of this kind, the moon can have 
no influence, is to aſſert that a thing is falſe, 
becauſe no proper reaſon appears to us for its 


truth. It is not impoſſible that the time of the 
moon may give encouragement to the animals 
that deſtroy the ſeeds and roots of weeds, and, 
therefore, that the laying on dung and plough- 
ing, may have a greater effect at one time of 


the month than another. But, whatever ſome 
perſons may think of this maxim, regarding the 
time 


* Quocunque tempore facere libeat, curandum, ut ab 


occaſu aequinoctiali flante vento fiat, lunaque decreſcente - 
| ac ſicca; mirum in modum augetur ubertas effectuſque e- 
jus obſervatione tali; Plin. Nat, Hiſt. lib. vii. cap. 1x. 


2 
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time of the moon, yet all farmers muſt approye 
of what Pliny, as has been already obſerved, 
adds to this, (viz.) that the weather be dry : For 
it is well known, that driving carriages upon 
land, or ploughing it in wet CNV is = 
deſtructive. 
All farmers muſt likewiſe approve bf the 
maxims that follow: The dung muſt be well 
broken and made ſmall in ſpreading : © Preſerve | 
. © the dung carefully, ſays Cato, in his direc- 
tions to the villicur, when you carry it out, 
* ſpread and break it into ſmall pieces *.* None 
of the other writers give this direction, not be- 
cauſe they did not approve of it, but probably 
becauſe they thought it unneceſſary, as every 
huſbandman would obſerve, that, without break- 
ing the dung well, that was laid upon a field, 
it would be impoſſible to ſpread it equally, or 
mix it thoroughly.with the earth : And, without 
this, all the good effects of dung cannot be ob- 

tained, nor its bad effects prevented. This 
ſeems to have been conſidered by the Romans 
as of ſo great importance, that Pliny calls dung- 

ing land, ini one of his maxims, mixing ir with 

| the 
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the earth © Iti is, ſays he, © of great advantage 
© to mix the dung with the earth, while the wind 
is Weſt, and the weather dry *.“ 
It was another maxim, rather to dung often 
than lay on much at a time: © Nor ſhould far- 
mers be ignorant, ſays Columella, that land 
$ becomes cold which is not manured, and, like- 
© wiſe, that it becomes parched, when too much 
© manured ; and that it is much more for the 
© benefit of the huſbandman to do this often, 
han to lay on much manure at a time f. Pli- 
ny to the ſame purpoſe: © If a field is not manu» 
red, it becomes chill; if too much, it is parched: 
It is better therefore to do this often, than im- 
* moderately.j.* It is not advantageous,” ſays 
Palladius, © to lay on too much dung at a time, 
but frequently and moderately |.” / 
It 
* Fimum miſcere BD? plurimum refert, Favonio 
fante, ac luna ſitiente; Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. xv11. CAP. IX. 
+ Nec ignorare colonos oportet, ficuti refrigeſcere a- 
grum, qui non ſtercoretur; ita peruri, fi nimium ſtercore- 
tur; magiſque conducere agricolae frequenter id, potius 
quam immodice, facere; Col. lib, 11. cap. xv1. | 
* Ager, fi non ſtercoratur, alget; fi nimium ſtercoratus 


elt, aduritur. Satiuſque eſt id ſaepe, quam — modum 
facere; Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. xvii. cap. XxIII. 


|| Neg prodeſt nimium ſtercorare uno tempore, fed * 
enter et modice ; Pal, lib. z. tit. 1. 
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It was a general opinion, that wet and cold 

land ſhould have more dung than dry and warm. 

Nor is there any doubt, ſays Columella, but 

wet land requires a larger quantity of dung, 

and dry land a lefler quantity. The one be- 

*' © ing chill with continual moiſture, is thawed 

| © by the application of the manure; the other 

8 being in itſelf warm by its dryneſs, is the more 

De < ſcorched by receiving this in too great abun- 

» dance. For which reaſon, this kind of foll 

© muſt neither want altogether, nor have too 

much. To the ſame putpoſe, Palladius, a- 

; mongſt the maxims of the ancients, mentions 
this one: Wet land requires more dung, dry 

land requires leſs f. So Pliny likewiſe: © The 

armer that ſoil is, it is the cuſtom to 

it the leſs dung ſj | 
Y e It 
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Nec dubium, quin aquoſus ager majorem ejus copiam, 
ficcus minorem deſideret. Alter, quod aſſiduis humori- 
bus rigens, hoc abhibito, regelatur. Alter, quod per ſe 
| noon ſiccitatibus, hoc aſſumpto largiore, torretur; prop- 
ter quod nec deeſſe ei talem materiam, nec ec ſupereſſe 0- 
portet ; Col. lib. 11. cap. xv1. ' 

+ Ager aquoſus plus ſtercoris quaerit, ſiccus minus; 

a | Pal. lib. 1. tit. vi. | 

2 | Quo caidiu clan ef eo minus alt bete rt 

15 Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. viii. cap. XX111, . 
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It was likewiſe a maxim, that land upon a 
declivity ſhould get more manure than land up- 
on a plain. The heaps of dung, Tays Colu- 


| mella, about five modii each, ſhould be laid 


£ thinner upon the plain, and thicker on the 
hill; upon the plain, at the diſtance of eight 
* feet every way, upon the hill two feet leſs *. 
© Now,” fays Palladius, fields ouglit to be ma- 
* nured, but the dung ſhould be laid thicker on 


the hill, thinner on the plain f.“ The reaſon 


for this practice, though not mentioned, is ob- 
vious: The rain that falls upon a declivity, car- 


ties along with it, in running off, ſome of the 
virtues of the dung that is laid on; and, there- 


fore, to produce the ſame effect, a greater quan- 
tity of dung is neceſſary to land in this firuation, 
than to land on a plain. 


The propriety of theſe maxims > muſt be ac- 
 knowledged by every intelligent farmer; though 


perhaps they do not appear ſo important to the 
moderns, as they ſeem to have appeared to the 
ancients, It would not be amiſs however, if our 

Vo“. I. ä 9 farmers 


* In campo rarius, in colle ſpiſſius, acervi ſtercoris 
inſtar quinque modiorum diſponentur; Col. lib. 11. cap. v. 
+ Agri nunc ſtereorandi ſunt, ſed in colle ſpiſſius, in 
campo rarius laetamina diſponentur ; Pal. lib. x. tit, 1. 
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| farmers would give particular attention tq them; 
| be. careful to break the dung applied in ſmall 


that, when more dung is applied than the ſitua - 
tion of the land requires, the overplus is not 
only loſt, but alſo proves hurtful, at leaſt to the 
immediately ſucceeding crop. It is certainly, 


to adjuſt the quantity to o be applied with all poſ. 


But the moderns have no reaſon to boaſt of the 
invention, as it is probable, that we learned the 
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pieces, and ſpread it equally ; 3 to dung mode. 
rately at a time, and the more frequently on 
this account, if neceſſary; to lay more upon wet 
land, and leſs upon dry; more upon high ground, 
and leſs on a plain. Every farmer knows, that 
land, according to its ſituation, requires more 
or leſs dung: Every farmer muſt know likewiſe, 


therefore, important to conſider attentively the 
ſituation of the land we propoſe to dung, and 


ſible exaQneſs. 

Before this article is concluded, it may not 
be amiſs to obſerve, that the practice of folding 
ſheep upon land intended for corn, was known 
to the Romans. Very great benefit, in-the pre- 
ſent ſchemes, it is ſaid, ariſes from this practice 


wy from the ancients. Cato, the moſt an- 


er . among the Remans, expreſſes 
himſelf 


8 
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bimſelf in chis manner : © Where you intend to 
© ſow, there allure the ſheep; and feed them with 
leaves till the green forage is ready“. That 
the ſheep were altured upon the fields where 
corn was to be ſ6wn, for the purpoſe of manu. 
ring, is evident from the manner in which Plt: 
ny cites this paſſage. Treating of the different 
things proper for manuring land, he cites ſome 
raſſiges from Cato, in which he mentions ſons 
lings proper for this purpoſe, and, among others; 
this paſſage with a very little variation: Like- 
© wile,” lays he, upon the authority of Cato, 
here you intend to ſow corn, there allure the 
* ſheep f. Whether this implies, that they were 
folded, is uncertain : That they had hurdles and 

W 
* Ubi ſenientem facturus eris, ibi oves deledlato; et 

\ frondem uſque ad pabula matura ; Cat. cap. xxx. 5 
+ Itemque ubi ſaturus eris frumentum; oves ibi delec · 
tato; Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. XVII. cap. ix. This verb del 
we find uſed by Varro: When treating of goats, he ſays; 
Quod potius ſilveſtribus ſaltibug delectantur quam pratis; 
Var. de re ruſt, lib. 11. cap. 111, The meaning of which 
is, that goats delight more, or feed better, in foreſts than” 
in meadows. Agreeable to this, it appears to be Cato? 
meaning, in the direction which he gives, that ſheep ſnould 


have meat laid down for them, on the fields intended for 
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 toils for confining their ſheep in the night: time, 
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when they paſtured at a diſtance from the villa, 
is certain: This appears from a paſſage in Varro: 
Onthe other hand,” ſays he, for thoſe flocks that 
* paſtyre in the foreſts, and are at a great diſtance 
© from houſes, the ſhepherds carry along. with 


; © them hurdles or toils, and other utenſils, with 


© which they make folds in the deſart. For the 
< flocks in paſturing, are in uſe to range far and 
wide in different places, ſo that their winter 
* paſtures are often many miles diſtant from their 
© ſummer ones. Now, it is natural to ſup- 
pole, that they would uſe theſe kinds of folds, 


for confining their ſheep when feeding them up- 
* ; "Te 


Contra illa in faltibus quae paſcuntur, et a tectis ab- 
ſunt longe portant ſecum crates, aut retia, quibus cohortes 
a faciant, caeteraque utenſilia. Longe enim et 
late in diverſis locis paſci ſolent, ut multa millia abſint 
ſaepe hibernae paſtiones ab aeſtixis; Var. lib. 1 1. cap. II. 
The meaning of this paſſage is very obvious ; however, 
the commentators are very much difficulted about the 
conſtruQion, and ſeem to think there has been a miſtake 
committed in tranſcribing. Some imagine the word 
Gould be contra illi in ſaltibus qui ; paſe unt; others, that they 
ſhonld be contra illit, or ad illar. But there is no neceſ- 
ſity to change any of the words, if we can ſuppoſe, that 
Varro, by the word greges, might underſtand both the 


223 


en the fields intended for eorn. That theſe folds 

were ſometimes” uſed for confining ſheep, for 

the fake of their dung, is evident from another 
paſſage in Pliny: There are ſome,” ſays he, 5 
© who think lands are dunged in the very beſt | 

© manner, by having folds made for the cattle, 

« with toils in the open air. This, it ia pro- 

bable, was done upon the fields intended for 

corn. 


J 


, * 4 
8 CHAP. 
* * c * 


* Sunt qui optime ftercorari putent, ſub dio retibus in- 
cluſa pecorum manſione; Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. XVIII. cap. 
. Hd 23 

That agros is here underſtood, as I have explained the 
paſſage, cannot be doubted. Pliny is here treating of the 
times and manner of applying dung, He nientions the 
ume of applying it, both before and after ſowing and the 
quantity that ſhould be applied. Then, after a digreſſion 
reſpeting the quantity of dung that cattle ſhould pro- \ 
duce, he returns to his ſubject, and tells ns, that ſome : 

were of opinion, that lands were manured in the beſt 

manner without the trouble of carrying the dung to the 

dung- hill, and then to the fields, by folding the cattle up- 
en the fields intended to be dunged and ſown. 
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0 HY Of vegetables fown for Manure. 


7 


EN Britain, buck wheat, clover, peaſe, and 

other pulſe, are ſometimes ſown, to be 
ploughed in for manure, This cuſtom we have 
received from the ancients, among whom it was 
very frequent. Beans were commonly uſed for 
this purpoſe by the Greeks; and Theophraſtus 
informs: us, that the farmers in Macedonia and 
Theſſalia ploughed them in when in the flower ®. 
Inſtead of beans, the Romans commonly uſed 
lupines. Some things,” ſays Varro, are ſown, 


J. not ſo much for the preſent crop, as for their 


being 


„ Faba (ut dictum; eſt) cum alias moleſta minis eſt, 


tum etiam tellurem raritates ſuae, ac. putredinis cauſa. 
ſtercorare putatur. Ob id, qui circa Macedoniam, atque 


Theffaliam colunt, cum fabae florent, arva invertere con- 
fuererunt ; Theopb. de Hiſt, Plant. lib. vizu cap. it» 
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being beneficial to the crop that follows; be- 


* cauſe, being cut down and left upon the field 
«* where they were ſown, they make the ſoil bet- 
© ter. Thus, when a field is poor, it is a cuſtom, 
© inſtead of dunpging it, to plough in a crop of 
* lupines before the pods appear, ſometimes a 
crop of beans before the pods are ſo far ad- 
vanced as to render the fruit fit for being ga- 
© thered . © It is univerſally allowed,” fays 
Pliny, that there is no better manure than # | 
«© crop of lupines before they come to the pods, 


by the plough or bident, or handfuls of them 
(cut and buried around the roots of trees and 


vines 3. And, in another place, I have faid 
that fields and vineyards are rendered fertile 


by the 1 of this; therefore no perſon 


© need 


* Quaedam 3 ſerenda non tam propter praeſentem 
atque relicta terram faciunt meliorem. Itaque lupinum, 
cum nec dum ſiliculam cepit, et nonnunquam fabalia, fi 


ad ſiliquas non ita pervenit, ut ſabam legere expedĩat: fi 


iger maerior oft, pro ſtercore inarare ſolent; Var. Hb. 3. 
cap. XXIII. 

1 Inter omnes autem conſtat, nihil eſſe utilius lupini 
ſegete, priuſquam ſiliquetur, aratro vel bidentibus verſa; 
manipuliſye deſectae, circa radices arborum ac vitium ob- 
rotis; Plin. Mn 
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© need want manure, as it will ſerve in place of 
© the beſt ®.” Particular directions are given 
how this operation ſhould be performed. In 


September, the ſeed was ſown, and in May the 


crop was ploughed in. Where the ſoil was 


light, the lupines were ploughed in, while in the 


third flower; where the ſoil was tiff, not till 
they were in the fourth. Likewiſe,” ſays Co- 


lumella, in his kalendar for the laſt half of May, 


© whoever has ſown | lupines, for manuring his 
6 land, muſt now turn 1 them in with the plough 1. 


80 Palladius, to the ſame purpoſe: In May, if 


© any one ſhall ſow lupines for manuring his 
© fand, muſt now turn them in with the plough . 
And in September: In this month, that bar- 
© ren lands may be rendered fertile, lupines are 


bo ſown about the 13th day; and, when they 


© ſhall have grown up, are turned in with the 
© plough, that ſo their Te roots being thus torn up, 
6 £c they 


© Pingueſcere hoc ſatu arva vineaſque dirimus. Ita- 
que adeo non eget fimo, ut optimi vicem æepraeſentet; 
Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. xzvan. cap. xrv. 5 

14 Item qui lupinum ſtercorandi agri cauſa ſerit, nune 
* aratro ſubvertit; Col. lib. x1. cap. 11. 

1 At ſiquis lupinum ſtercorandi agri cauſa, ſeminahit 
aratro illum nunt debebit evertere ; Pal. lib. vi. tit. i, 
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© they may putrify *.* ©* And I am of opinion,? 
ſays Columella, that, when the huſbandman is 
« deſtitute of all kinds of dung, the ready 2 aſſiſt. : 
* ance of Jupines need not be wanting ; for, if 
they are ſown upon a barren field, and cover- 
ed about the 18th day of September, and in a 
proper time turned in with the plough or 
* ſpade, they will diſcover the qualities of the 
very beſt manure. In ſandy ſoils, they ought 
© to be turned in when in the ſecond flower; in 
« {tiff ſoils, when in the third. In the firſt of 
* theſe, they are turned in while tender and ſoft, 
* that they may the more quickly putrify, and 
be mixed with the free foil. In the other, 
they are allowed to become hard and ſtiff, the 
longer to ſupport and keep ſuſpended the more 
* ſolid clods, that ſo theſe, being moiſtened and 
* warmed by the ſteam exhaled from the putri. 
f fying plants by the ſummer heats, may be dif- 
n ſolved 55 Pliny, when treating of the cul- | 


| ture 
0 | 
Hoc menſe, ut loca foecundentur exilia, lupinus che 
Idus ſeritur, et ubi creverit, vertitur vomere, ut putrefiat 
exciſus ; Pal. lib. x. tit. ix. 
+ Et ego reor, fi deficiatur omnibus rebus agricols, lu- 
pini certe expeditiſſimum praeſidium non deeſſe; quod 
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ture of the lupine, ſays, Of the ſtiff kind of 
* ſoil, it loves the red beſt ; to enrich which, it 
. ought to be turned in aſter che third flower is 
come out; in a ſandy foil, after the ſecond “. 

s we ſee, that the Romans were very at- 
tentive to this operation, the ploughing in ve · 
getables ſown for manure : And, perhaps, it is 
from the want of this attention in us, that thi 
practice has ſucceeded very well with ſome per- 
ſons, and in ſome places, while, with other per- 
ſons, and in other places, it has ſucceeded very 
ul. The light ſoils in Italy are hurt by being 


too much expoſed to the ſun in the hot ſeaſon; 


when lupines, therefore, were ſown for manu- 
ring ſuch foils, they were ploughed in while 
tender, 


* 


rit, idque tempeſtive vomere vel ligone ſucciderit, vim 
optimae ſtercorationis exhibebit. Succidi autem lupinum 


ut celeriter ipſum putreſcat, permiſceaturque gracili ſolo; 
Hic j jam robuſtius, quod ſolidiores glebas diutius ſuſtineat, 
et ſuſpendat, ut eae ſolibus aeſtivis vaporatae reſolvantur; f 


* Ex denſiore terra rubricam maxime amat ; - ad hanc 
alendam poſt tertium florem verti debet, i in ſabulo poſt ſe ſe· 
eundum; ; Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. rut. eap. x. 
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ender, that ſo they might ſoon mix with the 
ſoil, and prevent the ſun from exhaling the jui - 


ces. The ſtiff ſoils are in a different ſituation 3 


they need to be pulveriſed, and this operation is 
difficult : When lupines, therefore, were ſown 
for manuring them, they were not ploughed in 
till they had acquired a degree of firmneſs, ſo 
as to ſuſpend the clods raiſed in ploughing, and 
keep the ſoil open. Hence the rays of the ſun 


were the more eaſily admitted, to raiſe a ſteam 


from the putrifying plants to moiſten and diſ. 
ſolve the clods. Would we give the fame at- 
tention to circumſtances, to the nature and qua- 
lities of the ſoils upon which vegetables are 


| ſown for manure, to the ſeaſons of ſowing them, 


the ſeaſons of plonghing them in, their ſituation | 


when this operation is performed, the time when 


the ſeed is to be Town for the crop following, 
the fituation of the land when it receives this 
ſeed furrow, and the kind of weather naturally 


to be expected from the ſeaſon that follows, I 


am perſuaded, that this method of manuring 
our lands would become much more Cm 
and a much greater improvement, than it is at 
preſents 

Before 


— 


> 
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Before we leave this part of the ſubje&, it 
may not be improper to obſerve, that, though 
the ſowing vegetables for manure 1s ſtill a prac. 
tice in Italy, yet it is different from the practice 
of the Romans. The moderns differ from the 
ancients, both in the ſeaſons of ſowing and 
ploughing in. Creſcenzio, after mentioning the 
practice of the ancients in this matter, adds: 
© But, in ſome parts of Tuſcany, the expert far- 
© mers ſow lupines in the ſeafon of ſowing tur- 
© nip, abofit the end of July or beginning of 
* Auguſt, on land that has been fallowed, or on 
© land that has carried a crop, and been twice 
ploughed after, in the proportion of three baſ- 
© kets to the jugerum, and cover the ſeed with 
© a harrow. Afterwards, in the month of Oc- 
tober, they cut. them down with ſpades, and 
* lay them in the furrows. There they ſow the 
© grain, and cover the feed with the plough. 


The fields cultivated in this manner produce a 


* 


* when they have arrived at their full growth“. 


plentiful crop next ſummer. But the Mila- 
© neſe ſow radiſhes, thick, and, when they have 
* grown up, turn them-under ground ; ,and 0- 
© thers ſow lentiles, and turn them under ground 


To 
4 In partibus autem Tuſeiae eultores experti lupinos 
8 ſerunt, 
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To underſtand the deſcription given by Creſ- 
cenzio of this operation, it is proper to obſerve, 
that, in Italy, they ſometimes plough in very 
ſmall ridges, which they call quaderni, formed 
by the plough going once about, like what, is 
called ſtitches in England. It appears, that the 
lupine ſeed is ſown on broad lands, and that it 
is ploughed in, and thoſe narrow ridges formed, 
in the furrows of which the lupine ſtalks, turn- 
ed up with the ſpade, are laid; then the ſeed is 
ſown upon them, and the whole covered with 
the plough. By going once round each fur- 
row, the field is laid out into narrow ridges, as 
before; only the furrows are turned into crowns, 
and the crowns into furrows. 

Vincenzo Janara, when treating of the cul. 


ture of beans, ſays, * We ſow them in the firſt 
W of 3 either in ſtitches or broad lands, 


© On 


ſerunt, tempore quo ſeminant rapae in terris cultis, vel 


ſlipulis bis aratis, videlicet circa tres corbes in jugero, et 
terra operiunt ; /deinde OQobris ligonibus incidunt, et in 
ſalcis ponunt, et ibidem ſeminantes frumentum aratur, 
ſemenque operiunt, et deinde bonum frumentum colligunt 


acſtate ſequenti. Mediolanenſes vero ſeminant raphanos 
ſpiſſos, et cum creverint eas evertunt. Alii autem ſerunt 
galegam et evertunt, eum ad ſubſtantiae venerit comple- 
mentum; Creſ. lib. 11. cap. 1111. 5 | 
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: * on the fields deſigned for hemp, (ſuch are call. 
1 * ed caſali or canqpari); theſe, when mixed with 
© the wild rocket that is produced after the 


| © beans are fown, and being grown up, we turn 

© under the ground with a ſpade, to manure it 
| for the benefit of the hemp: And, in truth, 
£ this is the eaſieſt and beſt way of manuring 


f Anand that has been found qut “. 1 
| Beſides the Crops ,ploughed in for manure, 

there were others, which the Roman authors 

1 were of opinion improved their lands, though 
+, they were cut and carried off. Theſe are the 
ſeveral kinds of pulſe, when cut green, for fo. 

rage: But that the land might be bettered by 

| theſe crops, it is obſerved, that it is neceſſary to 

| plough in the ſtubble as ſoon as the crop is cut. 

gut of theſe crops that I have mentioned,” ſays 

Columella, © the lame Saſerna is of opinion, 


© that the fields are manured and {mproved by 
* ſome - 


Noi prima d'agoſto ſeminianio à quaderni, ò vane- 
giole ne* campi deſtinati a canepa (quali caſali, o canapati 
-ſeno chiamati) quella che miſticata conrucchetta falvati- 
cha, nata da poi, e_creſciuta vangando il Novembre la 
poniamo ſotto la terra, per ingraſſcirla ad uſo dicanepa, 
et in vero queſt” & il piu gentil modo 8 terrens 
che ſi retrovi j Vin. Jan. [0 vi. 


Dr 
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i ſome of them, and exhauſted and rendered 
« leaner by others; that they are manured by 
© lupines, beans, vetches, tares, lentiles, cicer- 
* cula, and peaſe. I have no doubt as to the 
* lupine, and likewiſe the vetch, when uſed for 
© green forage, provided the field is ploughed 
immediately after they are cut, and what is 
© left by the ſcythe before it wither, is cut up 
and buried by the plough; for this ſerves in 
place of dung. But if, after the forage is cut, 
+ their roots are left to wither, they exhauſt the 
{ ſoil of every juice and virtue. The fame thing 
may be ſaid of the bean, that, unleſs the field 
fis ploughed immediately after it is cut, it is of 
inp advantage to the crop that follows . Pal. 
ladius, 


* Sed ex ĩis quae retuli, ſeminibus, idem Saſerna putat | 


Alis ſtercorari et juvari agros, aliis rurſus peruri, et ema- 


ciari. Stercorari lupino, faba, vicia, ervo, lente, cicer- 
cula, piſo. De lupino nihil dubito, atque etiam depabu- 


lari vitia, fi tamen eam viridem deſectam confeſtim ara. 


trum ſubſequatur, et quod falx reliquerit priuſquam ina- 
reſcat, vomis reſcindat, atque obruat; id enim cedit pro 
ſtercore ; nam fi radices ejus deſecto pabulo relictae inaru. 

erint, ſuecum omnem ſole auferent, vimque terrae abſu- 


ment; quod etiam in faba, caeteriſque leguminibus, qui - 


bus terra, gliſcere videtur, veriſimile eſt accidere ; ut niſi 
protinus 
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ladius, to the fame purpoſe, among the maxim: 
of the ancients, has this one: Lupines and 
© vetches fo forage, if cut green, and the earth 
* plough above their roots, fertilize the lands 
© like dung; but, if theſe are allowed to dry be. 
fore the land is ploughed, the juice of the ſoil 
« is carried off through them | 
Pliny, without aſſigning any particular reaſon, 


directs, that, if a crop of lupines is paſtured in 


the leaf, the land be immediately ploughed f. 
This is a particular to which the ancients ſeem 
to have given much more attention than the 
moderns. At the ſame time, it ſeems a matter | 
of, no ſmall importance. When a plant is cut 
green, in the manner of forage, particularly 


when the ſeed is beginning to form, there is 


certainly a great deal of juice in the part of the 
ſtalk that is left, and in the root. Now, if the 
plant 


— 


£ * n eorum proſcindatur, nihil iis ſege- 


tibus, quae deinceps in eo loco ſeminari debent, * 
rum fit ; Col. lib. 11. cap. xiv. | 
* Loupinus et vitia pabularis, ſi virides ſaccidantur, et 


ſtatim ſupra ſectas eorum radices aretur, ſtercoris ſimili- 


tudine agros foecundant; quae ſi exaruerint antequam 
proſcindas, in his terrae ſuccus aufertur ; Pal. lib. i. tit. vi. 
| + Si depaſtum fit in fronde, inarari protinus ſolum o- 
pus eſt; Plin. Nat. Hiſt, lib, xy114. cap. xiv, 
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plant in this ſituation is left expoſed to the heat 


of the ſun, it is probable that all the juice in the 
roots will be exhaled, and that, as long as the 
roots continue to have the power of ſuction, 
they will draw nouriſhment from the earth, 
which will be regularly exhaled by the heat of 
the on. But, if theſe roots, while full of juice, 
are ploughed up and covered with earth, they 
will putrify, will reſtore their juices to the earth, 
and raiſe a fermentation in the ſoil. In this 
country, tares and other pulſe are ſometimes cut 
for green forage. In this caſe, the direQion 
given by the ancients ſhould be followed, and 
the rather, becauſe, whether or no the roots of 
the tares, when allowed to wither, exhauſt the 
ſoil, yet it is certain, that the ſooner a field is 
ploughed after the crop is taken off, it receives 
the greater benefit. | 
Some of theſe crops that have been mention- 
ed; though allowed to come to perfection, were 


thought, by ſome of the Roman farmers, to bet- 


ter the ſoil. Pliny, amongſt others, cites this 
paſſage from Cato. He ſays likewiſe, that the 


earth is nouriſhed by ſome things ſoun in it. 


© Theſe crops manure the ſoil, lupines, beans, 


| Fetches; on the other hand, there are ſome 


Vox. *. Rr | TY that 
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1 that hurt it, 1 as cicer, becauſe it is pulled 
up, and is of a ſalt nature. Barley, fenugreek, 
< ervile, all theſe, and all other things that are 

pulled up, exhauſt the land. Do not plant 

© kernels in the corn-fields K. 


4 


Nec non et ſatis quibuſdam ipſis paſci terram dicit, 
Segetem ſtercorant fruges; lupinum, faba, vicia. Sicut e 
contrario cicer, quia vellitur, et quia ſalſum eſt; hordeum, 
ſoenum Graecum, ervum : Haeg omnia ſegetem exurunt, 
et omnia quae velluntur; nucleos in ſegetem ne indide- 

ris; Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. xvi. cap. 1x. The paſſage in 
Cato runs thus: Si carioſam terram tractes, cicer quod 
« yelletur, et quod falſum eſt, eo malum eſt ; hordeum, 
« foenum Graecum, ervum, haec omnia ſegetem exſugunt, 
« et omnia quae velluntur. Nucleos in ſegetem ne indi- 
deris; lupinum, faba, vicia, ſtercus unde facias, ſtramen- 
6 ta, lupinum, paleas, fabalia,* &c. This paſſage ſeems 
| to have been mangled in tranſcribing, and has greatly 
difficulted the commentators, ſome of whom have propo- 
ſed moſt ridiculous amendments. From the manner in 
which it is cited by Pliny, it is evident, that the meaning 
is, that cicer, barley, fenugreek, and ervile, exhauſt land, 
and that lupines, beans, and vetches, better it. The whole 
paſſage, therefore, may be thus tranſlated : © It is a bad 
« thing to touch carous land, (fee chap. xxr. of Plowing). 
A crop of cicer is hurtful, for this reaſon, becauſe it is 
pulled up when reaped, and becauſe it is of a ſalt na- 
ture. 
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It is important to know the effects that the 


different crops have upon land. Upon the 


knowledge - 


© ture. Barley, fenugreek, and ervile, are likewiſe hurt- 
«ful. All theſe things hurt land, as do all crops that are 
pulled up in reaping. It is hurtful, alſo, to have ker- 
« nels planted in the corn fields: But, on the other hand, 
© a crop of lupines, beans, and vetches, better land. Dung 
«is made of ſtubble, lupines, ſhort ſtraw, bean ſtalks,” &c. 


There is à difficulty, however, that ariſes from this ex- ü 


plication of the paſſage. Cato is made to ſay, chat all 
things that are pulled up in reaping are hurtful to land, 


and that lupines, beans, and vetches, are beneficial; and 


yet it is certain, that beans were pulled up, and probably 
lupines likewiſe. To remove this, let it be obſerved, that 
theſe crops were ſometimes paſtured, or cut for green fo- 


rage, and at other times allowed to perfect the ſeed. _ 
Now, it is probable that Cato makes a didindion betwirt 


the crops ſo differently treated; and that his meaning is, 
when they are paſtured or cut green, they better the land; 
but, when they perfect the ſeed and are pulled, are then 


hurtful. The paſſage in ſome copies begins very diffe- 


rently; carioſam terram ſaciet, ff jacies cicer, &c, But the 


ether ſeems to be the true reading. According to the 


deſcription given of carous land, the ſowing of cicer can- 


not be ſuppoſed to have the effect here aſcribed to it. Ig 


the chapter immediately before, Cato treats of dung, and 
the other things that better land; and it is natural te 
think, that, in this chapter, he mentions the things that 


hurt 


„„ 


— 
* 
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babies of this depot ny of the opera- 
tions "or the farmer ; I it he is particularly di. 
| rected, 


. hurt land; and it is not — that he ſhould begin 
with mentioning the touching of carous land, which, in 
another place, he ſays is moſt deſtrutive. A crop of ci- 
cer he mentions next, a plant of a different nature from 
the cicercula, which Columella, upon the authority of Sa- 
ſerna, in the paſſage already cited, ranks among the creps 
that better land. Columella, when treating of the cul- 
ture of this plant, ſays of it, that there is no /egum that 
hurts land leſs. Mee ullum legumen minus agro nocet. But 
of the cicer he ſays, that it hurts land, and is therefore 
condemned by the more prudent huſbandmen. Nam etian 
id terram lacdit; atque ines improbatur a callidieribus agri- 
coli Col. lib. 11. cap. x. After mentioning ſome other 
crops that hurt land, Cato returns to the ſubject of his 

former chapter, and mentions things that better it ; and, 
firſt, he begins with the particular crops that have this 
effect. That this is his meaning, is evident from the 
manner in which Pliny cites the firſt part of the paſſage; 
for he mentions them as things ſown, and calls them f7u- 
ger. But he likewiſe, a little before, cites the latter part 
of the paſſage, beginning with flercus une fiat, which 
ſhows, that this is not to be applied to what goes before. 

Ato then mentions the things of which dung is made. 
ong theſe are ſiramentum and palea. Stramentum ſig - 
nifies the ſtraw that was left on the ground after the corn 
was cut down: In ſome of the ways of reaping, a great 


part 


/ 
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rected, in his ſcheme of management, how to \ 
make the crops ſucceed each other in ſuch a 
manner as to exhauſt the ſoil in the ſmalleſt de- 
gree, in proportion to the value of the produce. 
This the Roman farmers ſeem to have given 
very great attention to, and it is the foundation 
| of our principal improvements in Britain, It is 
now found, that valuable crops of graſs may be 
| raiſed from the ſeed, and that our lands are not 
hurt, but bettered by them. Hence farmers 
are encouraged to ſow graſs- ſeeds, and to allow 
their lands to continue in graſs for many years, 
which is the molt eſſential improvement that has 
been introduced into the country. By a proper 
attention to, the principles upon which this im- 
provement is founded, the effects which the dif. 
ferent crops have upon our land, we will be 
able to improve our ſchemes of management 
ſtill farther, and render our crops {till leſs hurt. . 


ful to our lands, and more valuable in the mar. 4 
ket. | | 


_. SG 2 4 * 9 _ 


part of the ſtraw was left on the ground; this was after- 
wards cut for litter to the cattle, and was called ſramen- 
tum. Palea ſignifies the ſhort ſtraw that was cut with the 
ear, and was uſed when there was a ſcarcity of hay for 
forage to the cattle ; when there was plenty of hay, it was 
thrown into the dunghill, A 
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* e eee 
= ? of Burning Trees, Twigh Stubble, Oc. 
1 for Manure. 


| virtues of aſhes, as a manure, would 
| ſoon. be found out by the farmer, as in 
every houſe, where there is a family, they are 
produced. The luxuriancy of ſome of the plants 
growing near to the places upon which they 
were thrown, would ſoen be noticed by the at- 
tentive huſbandman, and encourage him to try 
them as a manure on his corn fields: The ſuc- 
ceſs of ſuch trials would naturally lead him to 
produce aſhes in his fields, by burning upon 
them all uſeleſs vegetables. This, we know, 
was practiſed by the Romans with great ſucceſs. 
If you cannot,“ ſays Cato, ſell wood and 
© twigs, and have no ſtone that will burn into 
© lime, make charcoal of the wood, and burn 
; in the corn fields the twigs and ſmall branches 
g | 6 that 


K 8 3 ©. o-. 
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© that remain; where you have burned theſe, 
there ſow poppy . This paſſage is cited by 


Pliny : © Thus,” ſays he, © Cato treats of poppy: 


Burn upon the corn fields the twigs and ſmall 
branches that remain, after making charcoal; 
when you have burned theſe, there ſow the 
wild poppy f.“ In another place, this author, 
when treating of the manner of deſtroying 
the different kinds of weeds, by which land is 
infeſted, ſays : © Shrubs are beft deſtroyed by 
© fire .“ But there is a paſſage in Palladius, 
that plainly diſcovers, that it was a practice to 
burn not only branches and ſhrubs, but alſo 
trees, for manuring land, and that this land was 
afterwards treated in the ſame manner as other 


* $iligna et virgas non poteris vendere, neque lapidem 
habebis unde caleem coquas, de lignis carbones coquito, 
virgas et ſarmenta, quae tibi uſtioni ſupererunt, in ſegetem 
comburit; ubi cas combuſſeris, ibi papaver ſerito ; Cat. i 
cap. XXXVIII. 


+ Cato de papavere ita tradit: Virgas et ſarmenta, quae 


tibi uon ſupererunt, in ſegete comburito. Ubi eas com- 


buſſeris, ibi papaver ſerite filveſtre ; Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. 
in. cap. xxv.. Inſtead of font, it ſhould n be 


' #ſtioni, as in Glee. 


t Fruteta igne optime tolluntur; Plin. Nat. 2 7 lib. 
vin. cap. vi. 
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corn fields. When ſhowing how the different 
ww '  Kindsof land are to be treated, he fays: If you 
. have a field covered with uſeleſs trees, divide 
| It.: according to the ſoil, that part that is of a 
. rich foil, clear of the trees, and bring it im- 
© mediately into tillage, but allow them to re. 
© main upon the barren part. The reaſon of 
© this is, that the one part anſwers very well by 
© its natural fruitfulneſs, the other is improved 
© by burning the trees upon it. But you muſt 
© ſtill continue to diſtinguiſh betwixt the burned 
and unburned part of the field, ſo as to ma. 
© nure again the burned part after five years: 
Thus you may manage in fuch a manner, as 
to make the barren part of the field carry e. 
3 qual crops with the fruitful part“. Perhaps 
FT i 


s 


N 
2 $i tibi ager eſt ſilvis inutilibus tectus, ita eum divide, 
ut loca pinguia puras reddas novales, loca ſterilia ſilvis 
tecta eſſe patiaris, quia illa naturali ubertate reſpondent; 
haec beneficio laetantur incendii. Sed fic urenda di- 
ſtingues, ut ad incenſum agrum poſt quinquennium re- 
vertaris ; ita efficies, ut aequaliter vel ſterilis gleba cum 
ſoecunda contendat;; Pal. lib. 1. tit. vi. I have uſed a 
Uttle freedom in rendering this paſſage of Palladius. His 
meaning in it, particularly in the laſt part of it, is not 
very obvious. However, when he mentions the return - 
ing 


; | ; WT * 
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it may be neceſſary to obſerve, chat Palladius 
does 'not ſuppoſe that the barren land is to carry 


five crops before it is dunged ; were it ſo, it 


would be very improper to follow his directions; 
for five crops are too many for land improved 
in the manner he deſcribes. His direction is, 


that the land be e os or after, the fifth 


12 Year. 


| ing to the burned part of the field after the fifth year, | 
and treating it ſo as to make it contend with the other, 


it is natural to ſuppoſe, that he means laying dung upon 
it, as was done upon other barren ſoils: Allowing this, 
the direction given is very proper. It is propoſed, that 


' the ſoil of the fields covered with trees, from which little 


or no benefit ariſes, ſhall be carefully examined ; and, that 


thoſe places where the ſoil is naturally good, ſhall be 


cleared of the trees, and immediately brought into til- 


lage; and that, upon the places where the ſoil is poor, 
the trees ſhall be burned, before they are ploughed. By 
this means, our author declares that all parts of the fields 
will be rendered equally fertile,” But, ſenſible that they 
would not continue ſo, as the effects of. aſhes are over in a 
ſew years, he ſays, that it is neceſſary to make a diſtinc- 


tion afterwards betwixt the different parts of the fields, 


in the way of treating them, and to dung that part on 
which the trees were burned, aſter the fifth year, and to 


* 


do ſo every fifth year, chat ſo boch parts of the field might 


be equally fruitful. 8 
Vor. I. nl WE 
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year. He propoſes that the rich part of the field 
ſhall be made novalis, that is, carry a crop and 
be fallowed alternately. He propoſes likewiſe, 
that the burned land ſhall be made as it were to 
contend with the richer land, which ſappoſes 
that it is to be croped in the fame manner. In 
this caſe, there would be only two crops before 
the land would be dunged. The land would 
be fallowed on the firſt, third, and fifth year, 
and croped on the ſecond and fourth. On the 
fifth year, the year of the fallow, our author 
propoſes that the land ſhall be again manured. 
This manner of improving barren land, on 
which there are uſeleſs trees and ſhrubs, by 
burning theſe upon it, is certainly very proper; 
whenever any field, where there are trees or 
ſhrubs, is to be brought into tillage, the burn- 
ing upon it all the nſeleſs ſtuff that cannot be 
otherwiſe difpoſed of to any advantage, will cer- 
tainly contribute to its improvement. The me- 
thod of managing the land after being brought 
into tillage, here mentioned, is certainly as pro- 
per as the manner of improving it. When it 
is inconvenient to turn burned land into grals, 
which is undoubtedly the beſt method, the fal- 
lowing and croping alternately, and dunging to 
© the 
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the third crop, every farmer will allow to be a 


propet- veep fanovny the; land-fragh being e ex- 


hauſted by the aſhes. 


There are ſome other e es; the 
burning. of things in the fields to manure-them, 
which I ſhall likewiſe take notice of, - Pliny 
mentions the burning of the twigs of a vineyard, 
to improve it when it becomes poor: If a vine- 

« yard,” ſays he, becomes poor, burn its vow , 
* and plough them 8 

It was a cuſtom likewiſe, in ſome Ea to 
burn the ſtubble in the corn fields. Virgil ſays, 
Often it has been uſeful.to ſet fire to barren 
lands, and burn the light ſtubble in crackling 


* Vinea ſi macra erit, ſarmenta ſua comburito, et ibidem 
inarato: Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. xvi. cap. 1z- This is a 
citation from Cato. The ſentence in Cato, is as follows : 
Vitis fi macra erit, ſarmenta ſua: concedito minute, et ibi- 
dem inarato, aut infodito ; Cat. cap. xxxyni. If a vine 
* ſhall become lean, cut its twigs ſmall, and there plough 
or dig them in.” Whether an error has been commit - 
ted in tranſcribing Cato, or tranſcribing Pliny, or whe- 
ther Pliny has committed a miſtake in his citation, is un- 
certain. Cutting green twigs and ploughing them in, 
no doubt, may do ſome ſervice; but, if they can be ſafely 


burned in the vineyard, the operation 18 eaſier, and the 


elfects more immediate, though not ſo laſting. 
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C flames,” He mentions the effect which n 
operation has upon land, according to its nature 
and ſituation : * For to theſe barren ſoils, it ei- 
ther communicates rich juices, or corrects bad 
© ones, opens their pores to allow the nouriſhing 
© juices acceſs to the young plants; or renders 
them more ſolid, fo as to prevent them from 
being hurt by ſmall ſhowers, the exceſſive heat 
© of the ſun in ſummer, and the ſevere cold in 
© winter . It would be abſurd to ſuppoſe, 
that Virgil here aſſerts, that burning produces 
theſe different and oppoſite effects upon lands of 
the ſame nature, and in the ſame fituation. He 
aſſerts no more than that ſome barren lands have 
been found to be improved by burning ; and 
this he endeavours to account for, at the ſame 
: time 
» Saepe etiam ſteriles incendere profuit agros, 
Atque levem ſtipulam crepitantibus urere flammis : 
. Sive inde occultas vires, et pabula terrac 
Pinguia concipiunt ; five illis omne per ignem 
Excoquitur vitium, atque exſudat inutilis humor: 
Seu pluris calor ille vias et caeca relaxat | 
Spiramenta, novas veniat-qua ſuccus in herbas ; 
Seu durat magis, et venas aſtringit hiantes : 
Ne tenues pluviae, rapidive potentia ſolis 
Acrior, aut Boreae penetrabile frigus adurat. 
Vir. Geo. I. I. 84. Kc. 
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time expreſſing himſelf with great diflidence. 
He intimates, that there are four things that 
render land barren: The want of juices. neceſ- 


ſury for the nouriſhment of plants; the having 


bad juices that tend to hurt and deſtroy plants; 
the being ſo ſolid, as to hinder the tender roots 


from extending themſelves in ſearch of their 


food; and the Leing ſo porous and ſpungy, as 
to be eaſily, hurt by rain, heat, or cold. All 
theſe are well known to be cauſes of barren- 


neſs; and it is well known likewiſe, that, in eve- 


ry country, there are lands in each of the ſitua- 
tions mentioned. There are lands, where there 


is little food for vegetables; there are lands, 


that have noxious qualities that hurt corn; there 


are lands ſo ſolid, that plants cannot find their 


food in them, though it may be there; and 


there are lands ſo ſpungy and porous, that they 
| ſuck in all the rain that falls upon them, and 
expoſe the roots of the plants that grow in them 
to be deſtroyed by excels of heat or froſt. Now, 
Virgil does not aſſert, that burning ſupplies all 
theſe defects, or is proper for land in all theſe 


ſituations; but that it ſupplies one or more of 
them: Probably it is not proper for land that is 
barren, by reaſon of its containing little food 


Y 
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for plants; but, it is natural to ſuppoſe, that it 
may correct bad juices ; and, it is certain, that 
it tends to open the pores of too ſolid land, and 
renders more ſolid the land that is too n 
and ſpungy. | 
Our author here mentions both the . 
lands, and burning ſtubble; whether by theſe, 
he intends two different operations, is uncertain. 
Suppoſing that he does, yet it is probable, that 
he had nothing further in view, than the burn. 
ing trees and ſhrubs, which has already been 
taken notice of: This operation may very pro- 
perly-be called burning the field, as not only 
all its productions are burned, but the ſurface 
likewiſe. Pliny mentions the practice of burn- 
ing ſtubble : © There are ſome,” ſays he, that 
© burn the ſtubble on the field, chiefly upon the 
* authority of Virgil; the principal reaſon for 
© this, that they may burn the ſeeds of weeds “. 
By ſome of the ways of reaping, as ſhall after- 
terwards be ſhown, a great part of theſtraw 
was left upon. the field: When this was at a 
great diſtance from the roo and there was more 

| ſtraw 


@ "AY qui accendant in arvo et ſtipulas, magno Vir- 
gil? proeconio. Summa autem ejus ratio, ut herbarum 
ſemen exurant ; Plin. Nat. Hiſt, lib. xv111. cap. Xx. 
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| raw than was ſufficient for litter, it might be 


found too expenſive to cut the ſtubble and car- 


ry it to the dung-hill: In this cafe, it would not 


be improper to burn it, as thereby, beſides 0- 


ther advantages, the weeds in the land would 


be deſtroyed. The early ſeaſon of harveſt, and 
the warmneſs of the climate, would render as | 
operation very eaſy. 

1% not mn ft; h ur of the ancient 
roſtic writers, to juſtify the opinion of thoſe who 
afert, that Virgil recommends, in the paſſage 
that has been cited, to ' pare off the ſurface of 
land, and burn the turff upon it for manure, as 
is pratifed in Britain. This practice, though | 
it may tend to the preſent advantage of the far- 
mer, yet proves very deſtructive to the land, 
unleſs it is treated with great care and tender- 


_ neſs afterwards. In breaking up land in the 


ſouthern climates, I preſume there is no neceſ. 
ſity for burning it, except in the cafe mentioned 
by Palladius. The plough, aſſiſted by the drought 
and heat of ſuch climates, eaſily diſſolves and 
reduces the turff. The paring turff, and burn- 
ing it for manure, if an improvement, is howe- 
ver not a modern one, though it does not ſeem 
to have been practiſed by the ancient Romans, 

yet 
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yet it was practiſed five hundred years ago by the 
inhabitants of the Alps. Creſcentius, who wrote 
in the thirteenth century, informs us of this: 
© In the groves,” ſays he, of the Alps, the trees 
dre cleared of all their ſmall branches in the 
month of May and June; afterwards, when 
dry, are burned in the month of Auguſt, and, 
© when in aſhes, are ploughed in. Siligo is ſown 
upon them, which produces that year a very 
great crop; then the land reſts for ſeven years, 
© and is again ſown in the ſame manner. But, 
when there are no groves, the graſs with its 
© roots and ſome earth is pared off, and, being 
* dried, is burned; afterwards, upon the. aſhes 
© and duſt of this, ſiligo is ſown at the ſeaſon al- 
ready mentioned. The land is allowed to reſt 
eight years, and then the ſame work is renew- 
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Whether 


In nemoribus enim Alpium mundantur menſe ſunio 
et Maio omnes ramuſculi arborum, deinde eum ſiccati 
fuerint, incidantur menſe Auguſto, et vertantur in cine- 
rem, et in eis ſeminatur ſiligo, quae optime provenit an- 
no illo; deinde uſque ad ſeptem quieſcit annos, et eadem 
ſatio denuo iteratur. Sed ubi non ſunt nemora, herba 
cum ſuis radicibus et modico terrae inciditur, et exſiccata 


- + comburitur ; in cujus cinere et pulvere ſiligo poſtea pra | 
2 fate 


— 


i 1 
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Whether the inhabitants of the Alps did well, 
in thus paring and burning che turff of their 
years betwixt each paring and burning, was a 


proper management of them, it is not my buſi- 
neſs at preſent” to determine; I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that, taking only one crop after burning, 
is better management than taking three or four, 


fato * e et circa odo annos quieſeit, et 
item opus poſtea teratur: Ctel. Ub, tit. wk. . bgine, 
3 * 29. Z 10 2 s W 105 I; 2; 
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L 1 M TY was well known: tothe Roman, 
though it does not ſeem to have been u- 
ſed as a manure, till he time of Pliny. ;. Palla- | 

dius mentions the different kinds of ſtones that 

were burned into lime: © We make lime, lays 

he, © of a hard white ſtone, or Tiburtine, or 
dove - coloured river ſtone, or a red or porous 

* ſtone, or laſtly, of marble.” It may not be a- 

| miſs to cite what follows, though it relates to 
building and not to agriculture : © That which 

{ © is made of ſolid hard ſtone, is beſt for build- 
ing; but that which is made of the ſoft and 

© porous, is beſt for plaiſter. One part of lime 

cis mixed with two of ſand : If to the river ſand 

*is added a third part of ſhell ſand, the work 

* is made remarkably firm .“ 2 | 

Ws 5 | 4 85 Cato | 

* Calcem quoque ex albo ſaxo duro, vel Tiburtino aut 


ppeckled as poſſible. When you make a kiln, 


Cato direQs how a kiln ſhall be made, and 


e a lime-kitn, fays he, ten feet diameter at 


« the bottom, ' twenty feet high, and reduced to 
© three feet diameter at the top. If there is on- 


i one ancry-t0 the furnace of the kiln, then 


„make a large pit within, ſufficient to retain 
the aſhes, to prevent the neceſſity of carrying 
them out. Let the kiln be well built, and 
make the grate to fit the whole bottom. If 


there are two entries to the furnace; there is 
* no need of a pit: When it is neceſſary to take 


* out the aſhes, take them out at the one entry, 
* while the fire is in the other. Take care that 
* the fire never go out, but that it always burn 


© both in the night and at all other times. Put 


good ſtone into the kiln, as white and as little 


let the jaws fall perpendicular downwards. 
When = have  Gigged ar enough, place the 
| | * kiln 


columbino fluviali ela aut rubro, aut ſpongia, aut 
marmore poſtremo quae erit et ſpiſſo et duro ſaxo, ftric- 
turis convenit ex fiſtuloſo vero aut molliori lapide tecto- 
ris adhibetur utilius. In duabus arenae partibus calcis 
una miſcenda eſt, In fluviali vero arena fi tertiam partem 


teſlae eretae addideris, operum ſaliditas mira pracſtabitur; 
Pal, lib. z. tit. x. 
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Mn in ſuch a. manner, what ebe 
* deep, and as little expoſed to the wind, as 


poſſible. If you have a kiln not deep e- 


enough, where you can get brieks, build with 
© them. what js raiſed above ground, or bedawb 
the outſide, where it is thus raiſed, with ce- 


ment made of mud. When you kindle the 
fire, if any flame comes out, except at the top, 


* fill up the place with mud. Take care that 
© no wind blow upon the furnace, particularly 


gy « the ſouth wind. This ſhall be the mark when 


the lime is ſufficiently burned, the ſtones in 


_ © the top ſhall. be found burned, the burned 
+ ſtones at the bottom ſhall, fall donn, and a 


* flame with leſs ſmoke come from the kiln . 
_ ® Fornacem calcariam pedes latam decem facita, altam 
pedes xx. uſque ad pedes 111, ſummam latam redigito. 
Si uno pracfurnio coques, lacunam intus magnam facito, 


uti ſatis ſiet, ubi cinerem concipiat, 1 ne foras ſit educendus, 


Fornacemque bene ſtruito, facito fortax totam fornacem 
infimam complectatur. Si duobus pracſurniis coques, la- 

cuna nihil opus crit. Cum cinere eruto opus erit, alter 
pracfurnio eruito, in altero i ignis. exit. Ignem caveto ne 


intermittas, quin ſemper ſiet, neve noQu, neve ullo tem. 


pore intermittatur, caveto. Lapidem bonum, quam du- 


riſſimum, quam minime varium in fornacem indito. Cum 
fornacem facies, fauces praecipites deorſum facito. Ubi 


; 9 foderis, tum fornaci locum bene, ut quam Dey 


4 et 
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The way of burning lin in Britain is very 
| ir en, deſcribed by Cato, in 
\ | | | | ; this 
e quam minime venteſa ſiet. Si parum altam fornacem 
habebis, ubi facias lateres ſummam ſtruito, aut cementis 
ſummam cum luto extrinſecus oblinito. Cum ignem ſub- 
dideris, ſiqua flamma exhibit, luto oblinito, ne niſi per or- 


bem exeat ſummum. Ventus ad praefurnium caveto ne 


rccedat. Inibi auſtrum caveto maxime. Hoe ſigni erit, 
bits. item infimi lapides cocti cadent. kanns minus fv : 
moſa exhibit 3 Cat. cap. XXVII.. | 
Though Cato does not expreſsly dire that, the kila 1 
ſhall be made round; yet that it- was made fo, appears 
from an expreſſion which he uſes, when repreſenting the 
fame coming out at the top; he ſays, nf per ſummam or- 
tem; which plainly implies, that the kiln was round at 
the top. The word that I have tranflated grate, is fortax. 
It cannot ſignify the bottom of the kiln, nor the meaning 
of the paſſage be, that the kiln muſt have a firm bottom, 
anſwering to its wideneſs ; for, in this caſe, there would 
be no place for the pit to hold the aſhes, which our au- 
thor ſays expreſsly was within the kiln, and was intended 
to prevent the neceſlity of taking out the aſhes. This pit 


to ſupport the fewel, and allow the aſhes to fall into the 
pit. It appears, that the fire was altogether below, and 
that, when there was only one entry to the furnace, or 


| was certainly in the bottom, and there would be a grate. 


place for the fire, there were two grates ; one below to 


prevent the fixe-wood from falling into the pit intended 
\ | | 5 „ 
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chi paſſage. In Britain, we mix the lime-ſtone 
Vich che fewel. In Italy, theſe were kept 


4 
* * > 
by 


CSS 4 ; b , rate; 


a * 


to receive the aſhes ; and one above, to ſupport the lime. | 


fone, and prevent it from falling into the furnace. When 
there were two entries to the furnace, there was no need 
of a pit for the aſhes; for, white the fire was burning near 
the one, the aſhes might be raked out of the other. When 


| the aſhes were taken out, fewel might be put in their place, 


and then the aſhes taken out, and fewel put in at the o- 
ther entry; which could not be done when there was but 
one entry. Theſe grates, at leaſt the one that ſupported 
the lime · ſtone, would extend over the whole wideneſs of 
the kiln, and was the one that was called fortax. The 
direQion given by Cato, never to allow the fire to go out, 
is not intelligible, without ſuppoſing that there was 2 
furnace, into which the fewel for the fire was put. It is 


upon this ſuppolition too, that it is of any importanee to 


give marks, by which it may be known when the whole 
ſtones in the kiln were ſufficiently burned : For, in this 
way of burning lime, the fire may be continued as long 
a8 ĩt is found neceſſary ; but, in the ordinary way now u- 
ſed, no alteration can be made. It is probable, chat the 
grate. was made fo as to let down, that the lime · ſtone 


_ falling into the furnace might be carried out at the en- 
cry; or, if fixed, that there would be a place made in the 


kiln, juſt above it, for this purpoſe of taking out the lime; 


or, perhaps, their way of conveying water to the burned 


Kones next to the grate, which would make them break 
% h Fin en 
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rate ; the fewel was below and the lime-ſtone a- 
bove. It is natural to ſuppoſe, that the firſt at- 
+ e Saite off; e ce tempt 
in pieces, and kan through the Ds into the furnace. 
It is probable, that this way of burning lime cotitinded 
to be praRiſed'in che time of Pliny 4 for he mentiohs the 
aſhes of lime · kilas a good manure for olive treets © = 
© has been lately fqund out, ſays he, © that; olive trees 
receive great benefit from the ales of lime- kin No- 
per repertum, oleas gaudere maxime cinere e calcariis for- 
tacibus ; Plin. Nat. BME lib. xvi. cap. 1x. Had lime- 


oo one, in the time of Pliny, been burned in the ſame man- 


ner as is done now, it would not have been poſſible to 


keep the aſhes ſeparate from the lime. Whether or no 


the heat of a fire below will communicate itſelf to lime- 
ſtones above, lying near twenty feet thick, ſo as to burn 
into lime even thoſe on the top, I cannot aſſert, as I have 
vo certain information that lime-flone was ever burned 
in this way + If it will not, I have certainly miſtaken Ca- 
to's meaning; for it cannot be doubted, that he has de- 
{cribed a method of barning fime-ſtone, that was praQiſed 
with ſacceſs. Burt, as his meaning appears to be very 


obvious, it is probadle, that this will be found, upon trial, 


the moſt proper way of burning lime · ſtone, when wood is. 
uſed for ſewel. Perhaps, it may be proper to obſerve 
further, with reſpect to Cato's deſcription of the lime- Eiln, 
that what he calls the jaws, /aucer, is the upper part. 
This appears from another paſſage of this author, com- 
pared with a paſſage in Na d _ . If the URS, 

| Na K 3 
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porter latos ſoramos pedes tres; Cat. cap. I. Pliny 
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tempt to burn lime would be made, ml 


the; ſtone. into a fire, or mixing the ſtone and 
fewel together. If fo, the keeping theſe ſepa- 
rate, as in the! Roman method, was certainly 


an improvement. In this operation, however, 


| it is probable, that there is a great difference be- 
_ twixt-uſing wood and uſing coal as. fewel. To 


burn lime ſtone properly, it is neceſſury that 


the heat be raiſed to a certain degree, and that 


this heat continue for a certain time: When the 


heat is raiſed to 2. very great height, 2 

O45 * * fy eng . ; © <4 ;M 2 4 
« is wet, drains muſt be made, ſhelving three feet wide a 
« the, top. Sulcos, ſi locus aquoſus erit, alveatos eſſe 


cites this paſſage i in this manner: * Cato ſays, if the place 


© is wet, make drains three feet wide in the jaws.” Cato, 


{i locus aquoſus fit, inquit, latos pedes ternos in faucibusz 
Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib, xv11. cap. x1. 80 that chat Cato calls 
the top or upper part, Pliny calls the jaws. Cato, therefore, 
in the directions which he gives with reſpect to the jaws 
of the kiln, ſeems to require, that the kiln ſhall be taken 
in, till it is no more than three feet wide, before the walls 
are raiſed to the top, that then they ſhall be raiſed a little 
higher, but. not taken in; and this part earried up per- 


pendicular at three feet diameter, appears 0 be what 
was called fauces, the jaws of the kiln, 


err hn is Mes 
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ſometimes happens, is melted and run together 
into one maſs, and, if the heat does not conti- 
nue the full time, the particles of the ſtone are 
not thoroughly ſeparated. Wood, as a fewel, 
is very quickly conſumed ; hence, it becomes 
almoſt impoſſible to mix it with ſtone, in ſuch 
2 manner, as to preſerve ſufficient heat in the 
kiln as long as is neceſſary: And this defect 
cannot be ſupplied by an increaſe of heat, leſt 


dhe ſtone, by this, ſhould be melted. Coal, in 


this reſpect, is different from wood; it is not ſo 
ſooa conſumed, and, mixed with lime-ſtone, 
preſerves the proper degree of heat as long as is 
required. Therefore, mixing the fewel with 
the ſtone; may be the moſt proper method of 
burning lime-{tone, when coal is uſed ; while 
keeping theſe ſeparate, may be the moſt proper, 
when wood is uſed. It may be of importance 
to attend to this difference, as it is probable, 
that there are many parts of the kingdom where 
lime-ſtone and wood, or peat, may be found in 
plenty, and where coal cannot be procured, at 
ſuch a price, as to render the burning of lime- 
ſtone with it of any advantage. In ſuch places, 
it is probable, if the Roman method of burning 

Vol.. I. UN. 
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lime-ſtone is known and followed, that a en 
great improvement would be introduced &. 

In Britain, two kinds of lime - kilns are uſed; 
One of them is very ſimple: It is built of a rec. 
 rangular form, and raiſed a few feet above 


ground, with openings at the ends near the 
bottom, for admitting air. After ſtrawing the 
bottom with ſome dry eaſily kindled fewel, the 
coals and ſtone are put in alternately, and, when 
raiſed above the walls, are tapered to a narrow 
top, and covered with earth. When the kiln 
becomes cool after burning, one of the end- 
walls or both are taken down, and the ſhells, 
| as the burned ſtones are commonly. called, are 
_ When more lime is required, the 

ſame proceſs is repeated. The other kind of 
kiln is of a different conſtruction, and the pro- 


* In ſome parts of Scotland, it is a common pradlice, 
to burn lime-ſtone with peat. This does very well when 
the lime is intended for manure; but the quantity of peat 
neceſſary is ſo great, in proportion to the quantity of 
Rone, that the aſhes mixed with the lime render it im- 
proper for mortar. To prevent the heat from being rai- 
{ed to too great a height, the kilns are built narrow and 
high; and, to prevent the fire from communicating it- 
ſelf too quickly from the lower to the higher parts of te 


kiln, the ſtone is breken very ſmall, 
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refs of burning the lime-ſtone very different 


likewiſe: It is of a eircular form, narrow below, 
and wide above; with open places near the bot- 
tom for taking out the ſhells. - When once ſet 
2-going, it continues to burn z for, as the burn- 
ed lime-ſtone is taken out, unburned lime · ſtone 


+ and fewel are put in above.” The great advan- 


tage of this kind of lime - kiln above the other, 


is, that the continued heat ſerves in part for 
 fewelz For it is well known, that a furnace, 


when heated to a certain degree, requires much 
leſs fewel to ſupport this:degree of heat; than to 
raiſe it. This kind of kiln is called a draw- 
kiln, no doubt, from the manner in which the 
ſhells are drawn out. Was the Roman method 
of burning lime-ſtone with wood once properly 
underſtood and practiſed, poſſibly ſome improve- 
ment of this kind may be found an, to leſſen 
the expence. 
As Cato deſcribes the manner of burning lime, 
ſo likewiſe he informs us, upon what terms the 


proprietor | of a lime-ſtone quarry agreed with 
the burner of the lime, when the lime was di- 
vided between them. He ſays: * He who gives 
* lime-ſtone to a partner to be burned, gives up- 
' on theſe terms: The lime-burner makes ready 
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6 the ſtones, and burns them, puts in the wood, 

and takes out the lime. The proprietor fur- 
* nithes the ſtone, and as much woo" rs 


* Kiln requires. Sy BN BUS LM 


In the time of Pliny, the Gauls, in aper 
of the country, uſed lime with ſucceſs as # ma- 
nure for their corn fields: And, it was found in 
Raly to de very beneficial to vines and olives, 
He likewiſe mentions it as proper to be appligd 
to the roots of cherry trees, to haſten che ripew- 


ing of the fruit J. From this paſſage, it up- 


pears, that the uſe of lime, as a manure, as 
known to the Romans. Cherries were not 
known in Italy, till brought by L. Lucullus from 


TFontus, after bis victory over Mithridates; which 
was in the year of the city 680, about 200 years 
before Pliny l. As lime was found beneficial, 


when 
1 calcem partiario coquendam qui dant, ita dant ; cal 
carius perficit et coquit, et ex fornace calcem eximit, et 
figna conficit ad foraacem. Dominus lapidem, ligna ad 


fornarem, quod opus ſiet, praebet ; Cat. cap, . 


a Hedui et Pidtones calce uberrimgs fecere agros; quae 


lane et oleis et vitibus — reperitur; Plin. Nat, Hiſt. 


lib. xvii. cap. Vil. | 
+ Cerafos praccoces facit, cogitque matureſcere als 
aUmota radicibus 3 Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. xvn. cap. x£vn- 
1 Ceraſi ante vifteriam Mithridaticam L- Luculli non 
fuere 


r ²˙ . ern rn 7 ˙ 1. ee os 


neſs uſed in the manner of croping. But, whe- 
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when applied to the roots of cherry trees, in Pli- 
ny's time, we may well ſuppoſe, that many ex- 
periments had been tried with it aa a manure; 
and, it is probable, that, at that time, it would 
have been as commonly uſed in Italy, as it is at 
preſent in Britain, had it agreed as well with 
their ſoils and climates, as with ours. 

The moſt proper method of applying lime us 


2 manure, and the moſt proper method of ma- 
. naging the land to which it has been applied, 


are not yet well known. There are many fields, 
the hiſtory, of which diſcovers, paſt all doubt, 
that lime acts as a moſt powerful /imulus: After 
now are reduced to a ſtate of barrenneſs. On 
ſome of theſe fields, lime has been tried a fe» 
cond time, without producing any ſenſible ef. 
fect. This ſhows, that, when a large quantity of 
lime is applied, great care ſhould be taken in 
the management of the land, and great tender- 


ther there is a particular method of applying 
lime, to prevent its bad effects, or, whether 
fuere in Italia: Ad urbis annum DCLIXT. is primum vexit 
e Ponto; anniſque cxx trans oceanum in Britanniam uſque 
pervenere ; Plin. Nat. Hiſt, lib. zv. cap. xxv. 
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there is any way of managing land wore out with 
lime, ſo as to reſtore it to its original ſtate, and 
prepare it for another liming, is uncertain: 
Theſe: things can. be found out only by experi- 
ments; but, to'finiſh theſe experiments, too ma- 
ny years are neceſſary. However, this is a mat - 
ter of ſuch importance in agriculture, that far- 
mers ſhould be very careful in making obſerva- 
tions: They ſhould endeavour to learn, as exact. 
ly as poſſible, the hiſtory of every limed field 
in their neighbourhood, the manner in which 
it was limed, the quantity applied, the crops 
that followed, and the order of theſe crops. 
By comparing theſe with the preſent ſituation 
of the fields, it is probable; that ſomething may 
be found out, of great advantage in the manage- 
ment of limed lands. Some attempts: ſhould 
likewiſe be made, to reſtore the fertility of limed 
land, that is wore out with croping. There is 
one thing, that has ſo much the appearance of 
ſucceeding, as to render it worthy of a trial, and 
this 4s trenching the field : Six or ſeven inches 
of new ſoil, thrown-up from the bottom to the 
top, make a complete alteration in the ſituation 
of a field, and, probably, may diſpoſe it to be 
as much fertilized by lime as formerly. Many 

. | fields 
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fields are of ſo deep a ſoil, as to render trench- 
ing of itſelf a real improvement; but, even where 
the ſoil is ſhallow, and barren earth below, yet 
it is probable, that this barren earth, when mix- 
ed with lime, and expoſed to the air, may ac- 
quire a degree of fertility ſufficient to anſwer | 
the expence. The probability appears ſo ſtrong, 
as to render the experiment worthy of a trial; 


and, if it ſhall ſucceed, it will be no difficult _ 


matter to contrive ploughs of ſuch a form, as to 
go to any depth that may be found neceſſary, 


CHAP. 
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Marl.. 


HERE are many different kinds of mark 
. uſed in Britain as manures, and our lands 
are greatly improved by them; ſome kinds of 
them were uſed by the Greeks. It does not 
appear, however, that the Romans found any of 
them in Italy; but they were acquainted with 
them in the time of Pliny ; and, before he wrote 
his natural hiſtory, were uſed with ſucceſs in this 
iſland. It is Pliny that mentions them; and l 
ſhall give his deſcription of their nature and ule, 
as nearly in his own words as the difference of 
the languages will allow. 
Some of the Roman writers, and among them 
Columella, upon the authority of his uncle, re- 
commend, in the culture of vines, to put clay 
upen a light ſoil, and ſand upon a clay foil 


% U 
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This Pliny mentions, and aſſerts, that no good 
can be expected from it. But, ſays he, to 
improve earth by earth, (as ſome recommend) 
« by laying Tat earth upon lean or light ſoil, 
© through which the water eaſily paſſes upon 
© moiſt and fat ſoil, is the work of a madman ; 7 
for what can he expect who cultivates his land 
© in ſuch a manner? e | 
Then he adds: 8 
There is another way of novirihing earth 


© by earth, which has been found out in Britain | 


© and Gaul. It is thought, that there is a grealer 


degtee of fruitfulneſs in this kind chan in any 


© other. It is a certain richneſs of earth, like | 
© the kernels in animal bodies, that a are increa- 


e ſed by fatneſs. 


The Greeks have not omitted to mention 
this for, is there any thing that has not been 
tried by them? They call the marl like white 

* clay leucurgillon, which they uſe in the lands 

near Megara, but only where they are moiſt 

* and cold. Theſe kinds that enrich the Gallic 

and Britiſh fields, it is proper that we deſcribe 

with care. There are two general kinds; 
© more have been tried of late by men af ge- 
* nius. There are the white, the red, the — ä 
Vier ä 8 coloured, 
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* coloured, the clay, the ſtony, the ſandy. They 
© are of two different natures, acrid and fat. ] 
© have an account of experiments made on both 
in my hands, and they ſerve two purpoſes, 
© Some of them are proper for nouriſhing corn, 
© and others proper both for corn and fodder. 
© The white ſtony kind is one of thoſe that are 
© proper for corn, which, if found amongſt 
« ſprings, renders the land exceedingly fertile; 
© but it is acrid when applied, and, if laid on in 
tos large quantities, burns up the ſoil. The 
© next in goodneſs to it is the red kind, which 
© is called capnumargos. It is a ſtone marl, and 
© the ſtones are mixed with a ſandy duſty earth. 
Ihe ſtones are broken upon the field, and, for 
* ſome years, they make it difficult to cut down 
the ſtubble. This kind, however, being light. 
© er by the half than the other, is carried to the 
| © field at much leſs expence. It is ſpread very 
© thin; ſome think that it is mixed with ſalt. 
© The good effects of both theſe kinds, only 
once laid on, remain for fifty years, and ren 
M der the land fruitful both in corn and fodder. 
The Principal of thoſe, reckoned the fat 
8 Kinds, is the white; of this there are many. 
* One 
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„One very acrid, that has already been men- 
* tioned. Another kind of the white is like a 
* ſoft clay. It is found at a great depth; the 


* pits very frequently dug an hundred feet down, 


narrow at the mouth; but the vein, as in me- 
* tals, widening within. This is chiefly uſed in 
Britain. It remains eighty years; nor is there 


aan inſtance of any man laying it twice on the 


« fame field. A third kind of the white is call- 
ed gliſchromargon. It is a fuller's clay, mixed 
« with fat earth, better for producing fodder 
© than corn; for, when one crop of fodder is 
* reaped, another very good one may be cut be- 
fore ſeed time; when the field on which it is 
laid is in corn, it produces no other kind of 
* plant. It laſts thirty years. If laid on thiek- 
er than the Signinian plaſter commonly is, it 
F deſtroys the ſoil, * by giving it too n rich- 
© neſs. 

The Gauls call the PROSE: © in their 


language, eglecopala. This kind is raiſed in 


* the ſame manner as ſtones in a quarry. It is 
diſſolved by the fun and froſt, ſo as to fall i in- 
to very ſmall thin pieces. It renders the land 


- * equally fertile with the laſt mentioned. 


The 
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kind which is fat, or the dove. coloured which | 
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© The fandy kind is uſed where there is no 


| © other, and even on wet lands, though there 


© are others. 

The Ubii are the only people I know, hs 
© cultivating very fertile lands, enrich them with 

© earth of any kind, taken three feet from be. 

low the ſurface, and laid on one foot thick, 
But this manyre laſts only ten years, 

The Hedui and Pictones manure their fields 
with lime, which is likewiſe found very 1250 
for olives and vines. 

All marl ought to be d 0 upon . 
© land, that its virtue may be the eaſier ſucked 
* in by the ſoil. A little dung ſhould be laid 


1 on with it, particularly with that kind that at 
« firſt is too hard, and does not diſſolve well e. 


© nough to nouriſh plants. Beſides, of whatever 
© kind it is, it hurts the ſoil, by its being new, 
and does not render it fertile till aſter the firſt 
year. It may be aſked, and it is of importance 


© to know, upon what ſoils the different marls 
| © ought to be laid? The dry or hard kind is 
© beſt for moiſt land, and the fat kind for dry 


land. Either of the two kinds, either the clay 


is 


y 
F 
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is hard and dry, does very well for foils that 
are neither dry nor wet .. We 
We 


* Terraza enim terra emendari (ut aliqui praecipiunt) 
ſuper tenuem pingui injecta, aut gracili bibulaque ſuper | 
humidam ac praepinguem, dementiae opera elt, Quid 
poteſt ſperare qui talem colit? |; 

Alia eſt ratio, quam Britannia et Gallis invenore Glen 
di eam ipſa ; quod genus vocant maigam. Spiſſior uber- 
tas in ea intelligitur. Eſt autem quidam terrac adeps, 
ac velut glandis in corporibus, ee Os 
dinis nucleo. 

Non omiſere et hoc Graeci. Quid enim intentatum 
ins? Leucargillon vocant ęandidam argillam, qua in 
Megarico agro utuntur, ſed tantum in humida trigidaque 
terra. 4 xe Teh ok ee 

Illam Gallias Britanniaſque locupletantem cum cura diei 
convenit. Duo genera fuerant. Plura nuper exerceri 
coepta proficientibus ingeniis. Elt enim alba, rufa, co- 
lumbina, argillacea, tophacea, harenacea. Natura du- 
plex aſpera, aut pinguis. Experimenta'utriuſque in ma- 
nus; uſuſque geminus, aut ut fruges tantum alant, aut e- 
dant et pabulum. Fruges alit tophacea alha, quae ſi ſit 
inter fontes reperta, eſt ad infinitum fertilis, verum aſpera 
tractatu, et ſi nimia injecta eſt, exurit ſolum. Proxima 
eſt rufa quae vocatur capnumargos, intermixto lapide ter- 
rae minutae, harenoſae. Lapis contwiditur in ipſo cam- 
po; primiſque annis ſtipula difficulter caeditur propter la- 
pides. Impendio tamen minimo levitate, dimidio minoris 
., quam 
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We may obſerve, that Pliny « n theſe Tina 
in four different ways: | 


» jp I, He 
quam caeterae invehitur. Inſpergitur rara ; ſale eam 
miſceri putant. Utrumque hoc genus ſemel injectum 5 


'L annos valet, et frugum et pabuli ubertate. 


Quae pingues eſſe ſentiuntur, ex his praecipua alba 
Plura ejus genera. Mordaciſſimum, quod ſupra diximus, 
Alterum genus albae cretac argentaria eſt. Petitur ex alto, 
in centenos pedes actis plerumque puteis, ore anguſtatis; 
intus, ut in metallis, ſpatiante vena. Hac maxime Britan- 
nia utitur : Durant annis Lxxx. Neque eſt exemplum ullius 
qui bis in vita hanc gidem injecerit. Tertium genus can- 
didae, gliſchromargon vocant. Eft autem creta fullonia 


mixta pingui terra, pabuli quam frugum fertilior, ita ut 


meſſe ſublata ante ſementem alteram lactiſmum ſecetur, 


Dum in fruge eſt, nullum aliud gramen emittit. Durat 


xxx annis; denſior juſto Signini modo ſtrangulat ſolum. 
Columbinam Galliae ſuo nomine Eglecopalam appellant, 


- Glebis excitatur lapidum modo; ſole et gelatione ita ſol- 


vitur, ut tenuiſſimas bracteas faciat. Haec ex aequo fer- 


tilis. Harenacea utuntur, fi alia non fit; in uliginoſis ve - 


ro, et fi alia fit. Ubios gentium ſolos novimus, qui ferti- 
lifimum agrum colentes, quacunque terra infra tres pedes 


 effoſſa, et pedali craſſitudine injeda laetifigent. Sed ea 


non diutius annis x prodeſt. Hedui et Pictones calcę 
uberrimos fecere agros; quae ſane et oleis, et vitibus uti- 


_ lifima reperitur. Omnis autem marga arato injiciends 


eſt, ut medicamentum r et fimi deſiderat aliquanr 
tulum, 


2 
4 
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1. He claſſes them by their colours; of theſe 
there are three, white, red, and dove- coloured. 

2. He claſſes them by the things which they 
ſeem to reſemble, or of which they ſeem to be 
compounded ; 'of thoſe there are three rolls 
clay, ſtone, and ſand. _ 

z. He claſſes them according to what ſeems 
to be their natures z. and of theſe there are two, 
the acrid and fat. n 

Laſtly, He clafſes them according to their 
uſes; ; and of theſe there are two ſorts likewiſe, 
and the ſame with thoſe mentioned in the pre- 


ceding claſs ; the one ſort fit for corn, and the 
other fit for both corn and fodder. 1 


Of the white he mentions three kinds; one 


of them a ſtone marl, and of the acrid kind. 


The effects of it, as a manure, continued fifty 8 
years; and it ſeems to have been eaſily diſſol - 
ved by the air, as it is repreſented as one of the 


Und 


% 


tulum, quae primo plus aſpera, et quae in herbas non ef- 


funditur, alioquin novitate, quaecunque fuerit, ſolum 
laedet, ne fic quidem primo poſt anno fertilis. Intereſt et 
quali ſolo quaeratur. Sicca enim humido melior, arido 
pinguis. Temperat alterutra, creta vel columbina, con- 
venit; Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. xvit. cap. v. vi. vit. viii. 
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kinds proper for corn . The other two white 
kinds are repreſented as clay marls, and of the 
fat Kind . It is probable that it is one of theſe 

white 


» This kind of white marl Pliny calls :ephacea alba. He 
deſcribes its nature, by calling it genus mordaciſimum. 

| + One of theſe Pliny calls creta argilloſa. Creta is a 
kind of day uſed by potrers ; ſo is argilla, as Columella 
informs us. A clay ſoil,” ſays he, is reckoned good for 
vines; but creta by itſelf, which potters uſe, and which 
. ſome call argilla, is very bad. Cretofa humus utilis ha- 
betur viki ; nam per ſe ipſa creta qua utuntur figuli, 
quamque nonnulli argillam vocant, inimicifſima eſt.— 
This kind of marl, it ſeems, had a reſemblance to that 
kind of white clay which potters uſe at this day. But, in 
the common copies of Pliny, inſtead of cela argilliſa, we 
read creta argentaria. It is ſaid, that there is a Kind of 
clay that was uſed for poliſhing ſilver, and that this is the 
kind here mentioned. But, if creta argilloſa is a reading 
ſupported by any copy, I ſhould think it the true one; 
becauſe our author, in mentioning the different kinds of 
mar}, calls one of them argillacea. 

The other kind of white clay marl Pliny deferibes in in 
| theſe words: © Eſt autem creta fullonia miſta pingui ter- 
ra.“ This one appears, from the deſcription, to be ſoft- 
er and more greaſy than the other. It is evidently of the 
fat kind. It is mentioned as more proper for fodder than 
corn, and it is ſaid likewiſe to deſtroy weeds. Pliny ex- 
: preſſes this in theſe Words: Dum in fruge eſt nullum 

« alind 


8 


e 
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white marls that Varro inentions as uſed by the 
Gauls in his time. When I marched an army,? 

| Foes fſays 


t alind germen emittat. In ſome copies, in place of ger. 
men, we read pramen. But germen is certainly the true 
reading. Germen properly ſignifies a bud, twig; or young 
ſhoot ; and Pliny, in applying this word here, certainly 
intended to declare, that when the land, upon which this 


kind of marl is newly laid, is in corn, it produces no bud 


or ſhoot but from the ſeed that is ſown. This kind of 
marl, our author likewiſe ſays, muſt be laid vn very thin. 
He expreſſes this in theſe words: Denſior juſto Signini 
modo ſtrangulat ſolum.“ In ſome copies we read mini, 
in the place of Signini ; but Signint is certainly the true 
reading; for the herb nen has no relation to the de- 
ſtroying of land, or to the quantity of marl that ſhould be 
applied to it. The commentators ſeem generally to be 
of opinion, that j ao modo Signini ſigniſies, * after the man- 
' ner thai the rubbiſh from a plaſter work is laid upon 
land. But it ſeems to be more probable, that it is Pli- 
hy's meaning, that this marl muſt be laid on no thicket 
than this kind of plaſter. This was the kind of plaſter 
that was uſed for pavement. Columella mentions it as 
proper for the bottom of à ciſtern for holding water: 
Et fi naturalis defuit aqua, vel inducitur fluens, vel in- 
i fofli lacus Signino conſternuntur 3· Cob. lib, tr. cap. . 
He mentions it likewiſe as proper for the bottom of a fiſh- 
pond: Id autem ſtagnum vel exciditur in petra, cujus 
rariſſima eſt vccaſiv, vel in littore eonſtruitur opere Sig- 

Vor. I. Yy nino.“ 
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1 ſays he, to the Rhine in Tranſalpine Gaul, I 
ay | © paſſed through ſome countries, which produce 
1 A | © neither vines, olives, nor fruit-trees, where 
14 x the fields were manured with a white foſſi 
15 6 clay *. * 

15 8 Of the red he mentions ES one kind ; ; it is 
it's a ſtone marl: For he ſays, that, for ſome years 
; ; after it is laid on, it is difficult to cut the ſtubble 
11 | by reaſon of the ſtones. He ſays further, that 
3 it is lighter by one-half than any others of the 
45 ſtony kind. He deſcribes it likewiſe to be of 
4 | the acrid kind, and, on this account, laid on 
[s very thin. To theſe he adds, that it was the 
1 | opinion of ſome that it is mixed with falt. 

+ the dove-coloured he mentions only one. 
5 kind, which is likewiſe a ſtone marl; for he 
ka) ſays, that it riſes in pieces like ſtones, and that 
8 theſe are diſſolved on the fields by the ſun and 
by | : The 
ul 

be nino. —It is probable that this plaſter was laid on very 
tf thin; and, in the ſarne manner, Pliny ſays, this kind of 
F marl muſt be laid on land. 155 | 
4 In Gallia Tranſalpina intus ad Rhenum, cum exer- 
| citum ducerem, aliquot regiones acceſſi, ubi nec vitis, nec 
Ry | olea, nec poma naſcerentur z ubi agros Rercorarent can · 
0 dida foſſicia cretaz 3 Var, lib. 1. cap. vii. 

= 
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The ſtony marls are the kinds which Pliny 
mentions as proper only for corn. They were 
not at firſt proper for fodder; for the ſtones not 
only prevented the fodder from. being properly 
mowed, but alſo covered too much of the ſur- 
face, and thereby made the crop thin. They 
had not the ſame effect upon corn; for corn 
branches out from the root, which is not the 
caſe with any of the kinds of pulſe, and theſe 
vere the crops commonly raiſed by the an- 
cients for fodder. Our author, however, af- 
er afſerting that the white and red, ſtony and 
acrid kinds, continue for fifty years, adds, and 
make the land carry rich crops both of corn 
* and fodder,” This is deſigned to explain his 
meaning, when he ſays that the ſtony kinds are 
fit only for corn; which is, that this is to be 
confined to a few of the firſt years after the marl | 
is laid on for that, afterwards, when the ſtones 


are diſſolved, the lands . good crops of 
fodder as of corn. — 


Pliny, in directing how the different marls 
are to be applied to the different ſoils, ſays, that 
the dry, that is, tte itony and acrid, ſhould be 
laid upon moiſt land; that the ſandy ſhould be 
laid upon wet land; and the fat upon dry land. 

bo Py 3 | He 
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He propoſes, likewiſe, that dung ſhall be laid on 
along with them, particularly the acrid kinds; 
becauſe it is ſome time before they diſſolve, ſo 
as to tranſmit their juices to the roots of plants. 
It is needleſs to inſiſt upon theſe directions. The 
my propriety of them muſt appear to every farmer 
up | ; acquainted with marls ; and, perhaps, they are 
| | as good as are given by any modern improver. 
11 All che kinds of marls here mentioned by 
Pliny are found in Britain, and ſome of them 
common jn Scotland. In ſome places, we have 
the white and red ſtone marls, and they are of 
the ſame kind with thoſe mentioned by Pliny ; 
they are of the acrid kind, and muſt be laid on 
in ſmall quantities. The white clay kind is like. 
wiſe found in ſome places; it appears, as Pliny 
ſays, fat in its nature, and muſt alſo be laid on 
very thin. The dove · coloured ſtone marl is ve. 
ry common, and riſes in the pit, and is diſſolved 
upon the land in the ſame manner as is men- 
tioned by Pliny. As none of theſe marls were 
found in Italy, and as there were no books to 
which our author could have recourſe, we can- 
not but admire his diligence in getting informa- 
tion concerning them, and the exaQneſs of the 
information which he received, 
| 0 What 
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What he ſays concerning the Ubii is ſome. 
bat extraordinary, Though they cultivated a 
rich ſoil, yet they manured their lands by taking 
any kind of earth three feet from below the ſur- 
face, and laying it one foot thick upon them. 
It is poſſible, that, in the country of the Ubii, 
the ſoil is very deep, and that they were in uſe 
to trench their lands. By this practice, they 
may be ſaid to manure their fields in the man- 
ner that Pliny deſcribes ; He ſays, they uſed any 
kind of earth, becauſe they trenched the whole 
field, and did not take the earth which was laid 
on the top from any particular place. 

Thus I have endeavoured to collect the prin- 
cipal things which the Roman authors have 
mentioned about manuring their fields; and, 
from the paſſages that I have cited, it appears 
that they gave a very particular attention to this 
operation, were very exact, and adapted their 
practices as different ſituations and circumſtan., 
ces required. In theſe things they are certain- 
ly ſuperior to the moderns, and are very OE 
of our imitation, 


0 CHAP. . 
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Of Draining, 


"HE care neceffary in draining is well 
known. There are not many farms in 
Britain, particularly in the northern part of the 
iſland, in which it does not call for the particu. 
lar attention of the farmers. PN 
The Romans were at very great pains in drain- 
ing their wet lands. Cato repreſents this as a 
matter of very great conſequence: * In the 
winter, ſays he, it is neceſſary that the water 
C be let off from the fields. On a declivity, it is 
< neceſlary to have many drains. When the 
« firſt of the autumn is rainy, then is the greateſt 
danger from water; when it begins to rain, 
© the whole ſervants ought to go out with farcles, 
and other iron tools, open the drains, turn the 
8 * into its channels, and take care of the 
» corn 
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t corn fields, that. it low from them. When it 
« rains, it is neceſſary to go round all parts of the 
« yilla, and to mark with charcoal the places 
© where the rain goes through, that ſo, when it 
turns fair, the tiles may be changed. Where- 
© ever the water ſtagnates amongſt the growing 
corn, or in other parts of the corn fields, or in 
© the ditches, or when there is any thing that 
obſtructs its paſſage, that ſhould be removed, 
* the ditches opened, and the water let away *.* 

| Varro 
* Per hiemem aquam de agro depellere oportet. In 
monte foſſas inciles plures habere oportet. Prim au- 
tumnitate cum pluvia eſt, tum maxime ab aqua periculum 
eſt, Cum pluere incipiet, familiam cum ferreis, ſarculiſ- 
que exire oportet, incilia aperire, aquam deducere in vias, 
et ſegetem curare oportet, uti fluat. In villa cum pluet, 


circumire oportet, ſicubi perpluat, et ſignare carbone, cum | 


deſierit pluere, uti tegula mutetur. Per ſegetem in fru- 
mentis, aut in ſegete, aut in foſſis ficubi aqua conſtat, aut 
aliquid aquae obſtat, id emittere, patefieri, removerique 
oportet; Cat. cap. cLv. In ſome copies, inſtead of In 
monte foſſas inciles plures, we read ſaſſas inciles puras, well - 
© cleaned drains.* But it is probable that plures is the 
true reading. There is not ſo great need of clean drains 
on a declivity as there is on a plain; but there is need for 
more of them, to prevent the rain water from carrying 
off the ſoil, which it is apt to do when too much of it is 
P collected 
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Varro recommends draining as a work to be 
performed betwixt the winter ſolſtice and the 


collected together. Inſtead of prima autumuitatc eum plus | 


| via oft, in ſome copies we read a patuis off. Many of the 


commentators are of opinion, that this is the true reading. 


One of them, with great appearance of triumph, ſays, 


What then? Would any man have been ignorant, though 
Cato had not told him, that, when i it is rain, then is the 
« time of danger from vater? But the danger from wa- 
«ter (by which we can underſtand nothing but rain) is 


- © chiefly when there is duſt, and this is more common af. 
ter the ſummer heats in the beginning of autumn, than 


at any other ſeaſon ; becauſe the water, ſuddenly ruſh: 


ing from the declivities, eaſily forces away the duſt, and 


by its flood ſweeps away the ſoil.” Quid enim? an ig- 
noraſſet quiſquam, nifi Cato monuiſſet, tum periculum eſſe 
ab aqua, cum pluvia eſt ? Quin periculum eſt ab aqua 


(quae alia hic intelligi non poteſt, quam pluvia) tum ma: 


xime, cum pulvis eſt, quod poſt aeſtivos calores prima au- 
tumnitate magis, quam ullo tempore anni accidit ; qui 
aqua ſubito ingruens Jocis declivibus pulverem ipſum fa- 
cile amolitur, et eluvione nocet, agroſque ſupremo nudat 
corio; Scrip. Rei Ruſt. vet. Lip. 1935. p. 114-—But, 
with all due deference for the opinion of this learned gen- 
tleman, the great danger from the water, here mention- 
ed, may be ſuppoſed to refer neither to the rain nor the 


duſt, but to the ſeaſon of the year: And then our au- 


thor's * is, that the greateſt danger from water 
ſtagnatings 
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coming of the Zephirs, which was reckoned 


about the fixth day ef February. In the eighth 
© interval,” ſays he, © betwixt the winter ſolſtice 
© and the coming of Favonius, theſe things ought 
© to be done. If there is any water on the corn 
« fields, it ought to bè let off .. 

| ;  - 1 
ſtagnating, or flowing on land, is in a rainy autumn, and 
not in the autumn after a dry ſummer, as this learned 


' commentator ſuppoſes. The propriety and importance 


of this obſervation will be obſerved by every farmer, when 
he is informed that this was the ſeed-time. The ſeed 


was commonly ploughed in ; an operation that cannot be 


performed properly while land is wet. Cato therefore 


recommends, as a matter of the greateſt importance, that 
the land that is to receive ſeed be laid in ſuch a ſituation 
as to receive the leaſt damage from water in the autumn, 
if that ſeaſon ſhould prove rainy. That the danger here 
mentioned by Cato is not the danger of having the duſty 
ſoil carried off by rain, is evident to every perſon who 
knows any thing of the nature of draining land, the ope- 
ration that is here recommended. The way to drain land 
is to give the rain water an eaſy paſſage; and the more 
eaſy that the paſſage is, and the more that the water is 
collected, it runs with the greater violence. 

* Octavo intervallo inter brumam et favonium, hace 
fieri oportet. De ſegetibus, ſi qua eſt aqua, deduci; Var, 
lib. 1. cap: xxxv1. 

Vor. I. Z 2 
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For the purpoſe of draining, Columella re- 
commends, that, immediately after the ſeed is 
ſown, water-furrows be drawn,-and this though 
the ſeaſon is dry and the ſeed early ſown. © But, 
ſays he, although the ſeed-time ſhould be ear- 
© ly finiſhed, yet we ought te be careful in ma- 
© king the furrows clean and many water-fur. 
$ rows, which ſome call elices, and draw the 
© whole water into drains, and thence out of the 
* fields *®.” The fame author, in his kalendar, 
recommends, that in that ſeaſon the ditches be - 
cleaned, and water-furrows made f. Pliny tells 
us, that it was the cuſtom to make wide furrows 
where it was neceſſary, for conveying the water 
into ditches or drains } ; and that this work muſt 
be performed, as Varro directs, betwixt the 

winter 


* Sed quamvis tempeſtive fementis confecta erit, cave- 
bitur tamen, ut patentes liras, crebroſque ſulcos aquarios, 
quos nonnulli elices vocant, faciamus, et omnem humo- 
rem in colliquias, atque inde extra ſegetes derivemus ; Col. 
lib. 11. cap. vilII. 7 

+ Eodem tempore foſſas rivoſque purgare, et elices ſul- 
eoſque aquarios convenit facere ; Col. lib. xt. cap. 11. 

x In uſu eſt et collicias interponere, ſi ita locus poſcat, 

ampliore ſulco, quae in foſſas aquam dedutant ; Plin. Nat. 
_ Hiſt, lib. xvi. cap. xix. a 


winter ſolſtice and the coming of the Zephirs *. 
Virgil likewiſe recommends care in conveying 
away the water, eſpecially in the rainy months, 
when rivers overflow their banks, and leave 
their waters in the hollows J. When the land 
was wet, they ploughed and ſowed in ſuch a 
manner that the ſeed was laid upon the top of 
ſmall ridges, with water-furrows betwixt each 
of them, as ſhall be afterwards ſhown, when we 
come to deſcribe their ploughs and manner of 
ploughing. | | 

'The repreſentation which I have given, of the 
care of the Roman, farmers, in draining and 
keeping their lands dry, in ſuch ſoils and in ſuch 
a climate as in Italy, may be conſidered as a 
ſevere reproof to many of the farmers in Britain, 
where the land is ſtiff and the climate wef. There 
is ſcarcely any thing of greater importance in 
ON" farming, 


„In his kalendar for January, foffas purgare, aut no- 
vas facerZ;? Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. xvi. cap. xxvi. 
+ — quique paludis 
Collectum humorem bibula deducit arena? 
Praeſertim incertis fi menſibus amnis abundans 


Exit, et obducto late tenet omnia limo; 
Unde cavae tepido ſudant humore lacunae. 
Virg. Georg. I. I. 113. 
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farming, than the preventing land from being 
hurt by water. It is particularly of importance, 
to lay it up in ſuch a manner before winter as 
to keep it dry, that ſo, if ſown, the young plants 
may not be chilled, and, if not ſown, may be in 
a proper condition for being ploughed in ſpring, 


CHAP. 
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5 H 4 P. IVI. 
Of Draint. 


Fad 


8 the importance, or rather the neceſſity, 
of draining, would ſoon be diſcovered 
by the attentive farmer, it is natural to think, 
that making trenches in proper places would 
alſo ſoon appear to him the proper way to pre- 
yent ſome of his fields from being oyerflowed, 
and to carry off the water that was in danger 
of ſtagnating upon others; and yet, in many 
parts of Britain, agriculture was long practiſed 
before almoſt any thing of this Kind was at- 
tempted. The Romans were not ſo negligent ; 
they not only obſerved the importance of drain. 
ing, but they alſo carefully determined the pla- 
ces and poſitions of their drains, and adapted 
the kind of drain to the ſituation of the field. 


There 
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There are two kinds of drains uſed in Britain; 
the one kind is open, the other is covered. O. 
pen drains are eaſily made; more care and at- 
tention are required in making covered ones. 
The way of making theſe, and the manner of 
applying them, we have from the Romans, who 
uſed both kinds. A particular deſcription of 
them is given by almoſt all the ruſtic writers. 
Cato, the oldeſt writer, directs covered drains to 
be made in this manner. Treating of the cul. 
ture of olives, he ſays, If the place is wet, it is 
© neceffary that the drains be made ſhelving, 
three feet broad at the top, four feet deep, 
© and one foot and a quarter wide at the bot. 
© tom. Lay them in the bottom with ſtones. 
© If there are no ſtones to be got, lay them with 
green willow rods placed contrary ways ; if 
© rods cannot be got, tie twigs together *. Co- 
lumella deſcribes both the kinds of drains, in 
theſe words: © If the land is wet, the too great 
E abundance of moiſture may be dried up by 
7 © drains; ; 


® Sulcos, fi locus aquoſus erit, alveatos 118 oportet latos 
ſummos pedes tres, altos pedes quatuor, infimum latum 
pedem unum et palmum. Eos lapide conſternito. Si 
lapis non erit, perticis ſaligneis viridibus quoquoverſus 
collatis conſternito. Si pertica pon crit, ſarmentis collis 
yatis 3 Cat. cap. xL11}, 
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© drains; of theſe we know too kinds, covered. 
tand open. In ſtiff and clay ſoils, they are left 
open; but, where the ſoil is of a looſer nature, 
there are ſome open, but likewiſe ſome are 
© covered, placed ſe that the mouths of the co- 
© yered drains may let the water pals into the 
© open ones.. But it is proper to make both the 
open and covered drains ſhelving, broad at the , 
© top and narrow at the bottom, like roof tiles 
turned upfide down; for thoſe whoſe ſides are 
perpendicular are ſoon damaged by the water, 
and are filled with the falling of the earth from 
© the top. Again, the covered drains are to be 
made three feet deep, half filled with ſmall 


© ſtones or clean gravel, and the earth that was 


dug out thrown over them. If there are no 
* ſtones nor gravel, let twigs be twiſted like a 
© rope, and formed to the exact thickneſs that 
the bottom of the narrow ditch requires, ſo as 
5 to take it in fitted and prefled into it. When 
this is ſtretched along the bottom, let cypreſs 
© or pine, or, if there are none of theſe, any 
* other leaves, be preſſed upon it, and then co- 
© yered with earth; at both ends, however, af- 
* ter the manner of little bridges, two ſtones 


6 ſhould be placed, by way of 2 and one 


0 laid, 
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© laid on the top of them to ſupport the bank, 

© leſt the earth ſhould be carried away by the 

falling down and ifluing out of the water “. 
Pliny 


Si humidus erit, abundantia uliginis ante ſiccetur 
foſſis. Earum duo genera cognovimus, caecarum et pa · 
tentium : Spiſſis atque eretoſis regionibus apertae relin · 

quuntur; at ubi ſolutior humus eſt, aliquae fiunt paten · 
tes, quaedam etiam obcaecantur, ita ut in patentes ora 
hiantia caecarum competant : Sed et patentes latius, et 
apertas ſumma parte decliveſque; et ad ſolum coarctatas, 
imbricibus ſupinis ſimiles facere tonveniet : Nam quarum 
recta ſunt Jatera, celeriter aquis vitiantur, et ſuperioris 
ſoli lapſibus replentur. Operae rurſus obcaecari debe- 
bunt, ſulcis in altitudinem tripedaneam depreflis ; qui cum 
parte dimidia lapides minutos, vel nudam glaream rece- 
perint, aequentur ſuperjeRa terra, quae fuerat effoſſa. Vel 

i nec lapis erit, nec glarea, ſarmentis connexus velut fu- 
nis informabitur in eam craflitudinem, quam ſolum foſ- 
ſae poſſit anguſtae, quaſi accommodatam coarctatamque, 
capere. Tum per imum contendetur, ut ſuper calcatis 
cupreſſinis, vel pineis, aut, fi eae non erunt, aliis frondibus 
terra contegatur, in principio atque exitu foſſae more pon- 
ticutorum binis ſaxis tantummodo pilarum vice conſtitutis, 
et fingulis ſuperpoſitis, ut ejuſmodi conftruQtio ripam ſu- 
ſtineat, ne praecludatur humoris illapſu atque exitu; Col. 
lib. 11. cap. 11.— have uſed a little freedom in the tranſ- 
lation of this paſſage from Columella. In the ordinary 
copies we read, Sed et patentes latius et apertas ſumma partt 
| | decliveſque: 
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Pliny expreſſes himſelf on this fubjeck in this 

manner: It is very advantagecus to cut and 
dry wet land, by drains. Theſe ought to be 
*left open in clay foils. In looſer ſoils, they 
* ought to be ſtrengthened with hedges, or they 
* ought to ſhelve downward, to prevent them 


from falling in. Some of them ought to be 
© covered, and drawn into others larger and 
more open. If there is occaſion, they may be 
4 10 in the mann with flint or 8 Their 

: N | ':* mouths 


> 


an The "commentators are  Gifficulted with theſe 
words, and cannot make either good ſenſe or good lan- . 
guage out of them, without ſtriking away et patentes et. 
Inſtead of this, I have changed apertas into opertas, and 
ſuppoſed, that what Columella ſays of the ſhelving of the 
a ditch applies. both to the open and covered drains. This 
is the more probable, as Cato dire&s the covered drains 
* to be made in this manner. Columella himſelf, in de» 
, ſcribing theſe, mentions the twiſting twigs like a rope, 
: and fitting them to the bottom of the narrow ditch three 
4 feet deep. A ditch ſo deep, and with a bottom ſo nar- 
row, muſt neceſſarily be ſhelved in making. Pliny like» 
wiſe ſays, that, in the looſer ſoil, the ditches are made 


' ſhelved, and that ſome of them are covered. From all 
. theſe it appears, that Columella intended what he has ſaid 
, of the ſhelving of the ditch to apply both to the open apq 
4 covered drains. * ; 


i Yor. I. | 3 A 
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© mouths on each ſide ought to be ſupported by 
© two ſtones, with one laid over them“. Palla 
dius ſays, * If the land is wet, it may be dried 
dy drains drawn from Every part. Open 
s drains are well known ; covered drains are 
made in this manner. Ditches are made a. 
s croſs the field; three feet deep; afterwards, 
they are filled half way up with ſmall ſtones or 
* gravel, and then filled to the ſurface with the 
© earth that was thrown out. Theſe covered 
* drains are let to an open one to which they | 
* deſcend, ſo that the water is carried off, and 
© deſtroys no part of the field. If ſtones cannot 
* be got, branches, or ſtraw, or wed kind of 
* twigs, may be. uſed in or WE to 


N 1 — . 1 
| 7 2 - 4 1 4 - 7 1 
4 : 1 - * * 1 „ „ ” & > 


28 ® > Homidiorem agrum olli Heh que fear], mn uti- 
lifimum eſt; ſoſſas a autem cretoſis Iocis apertas relinqui; 


in ſolutiore terra ſepibus firmari, ne procidant ; aut ſupinis 
lateribus procumbere; quaſdam occaecari, et in alias diri- 
gi majoreſque patentioreſque. $i ſit occaſio, ſilice vel 
glarea ſterni. Ora autem earum binis utrinque lapidibus 
Natuminari, et alio fuper integi; Plia. Nat. Hiſt. lib. xvu. 

cap. vi. oil 8 
+ $i humidus erit, foſſarum Judtibus ex omni parte 
ficcetur. Sed apertae foſſae notae ſunt, caecae vero hoc 
genere fiunt. Imprimuntur ſulci per agrum tranſverl, 
Atitudine 
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I have cited all theſe paſſages, becauſe there 
is ſomething peculiar. in each of them; and 1 
have ſet them together, not only becauſe they 
iluſtrate each other, but alſo that the reader 
may have in his view all that the ſeveral writers 
have ſaid on the ſubject. 

And, from whit: theſe. authors have mention» 
ed concerning drains, we may obſerve, that the 
Romans uſed always open drains in their ſtiff 
foils ; and though, in the very looſe ſoils, they 
had ſome covered drains, yet they had likewiſe 
open ones for receiving the water from theſe. 
In ſtiff ſoils, water cannot find its way into co- 
rered drains, except the water of ſprings, whoſe 
channels are intercepted by them; but, in free 
looſe ſoils, that have a hard bottom that reſiſts 
the water, covered drains, properly placed, may 
be very uſeful, provided there are open ones for 
carrying off the water. Palladius informs us; 
that thoſe drains were placed acroſs, and this 
alitudine pedum ternum. Poſtea uſque ad medietatem 
lapidibus minutis replentur, aut glarea, et ſuper terra, 
quam egeſſeramus, aequatur. Sed foflarum capita unam 
patentem foſſam petant, ad quam decliyes decurrant ; ita et 
humor deducetur, et agri ſpatia non peribunt. Si defue- 


rint lapides, ſarmentis vel ſtramine ſubje&o cooperiantus, 
rel quibuſcunque virgultis ; Pal. lib. vi. tit. 111. 
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would be very proper for intercepting the water 
in its way. All of them were made to ſhelve 
as our ditches do; and, when the ſoil was very 
looſe, and the drains open, Pliny ſays they were 
fometimes firmed with hedges, the roots of 
which would prevent, in ſome meaſure, the 
earth from falling down from the fides into the 
bottom. The covered drains, when deſigned to 
convey the water from the pits made for olive- 
trees, were made, according to Cato, four feet 
deep. When in the corn field, they were made, | 
according to Palladius, three feet deep. When 
made four feet deep, they were three feet wide 
at the top, and one foot and a quarter wide at 
the bottom. When made three feet deep, it is 
probable that they were wide at the top, and 
ſhelved in the fame proportion. They were fill 
ed half way up with ſmall ſtones and gravel: If 
none of theſe could be got, with willow poles; 
if none of theſe, with twigs twiſted, or even with 
ſtraw. Above theſe they were filled with earth, 
ſo that the earth was one and a half foot deep, 
far enough without reach of the plough. Both 
ends of theſe drains were fortified with little 
ſtone bridges, a ſtone on each ſide for pillars, 
and one laid over for the top. From theſe 
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drains having ſmall bridges at both ends, and 
being placed ſo as to convey their water into 
open drains, it appears that they were deſigned 
for intercepting the water of ſprings, and con- 
veying it from the field; for Columella ſuppo- 
ſes, that the water runs into them, as well as 
runs out, with ſome degree of violence, which 
is the caſe only with ſprings. Experience 
teaches us, that it is only in this kind of wet 
land that theſe drains are uſeful, OY 3 

From all theſe things, it is evident that the 
Romans were very careful in draining their 
lands, and very exact i in making and placing 
their drains ; and, whoever compares their prac- 
tiles in theſe matters with ours in modern times, 
will be convinced that we have made no im- 
provements, and that in very few places, if in 
any, we have arrived at their care and exalineſs 
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; of the Inflruments uſed in Agriculture. 


IN Britain there are a great many inſtru. 
ments uſed in tillage; but ſtill a greater 
number ſeem to have been uſed by the ancients, 
particularly by the Romans, in Italy. Many 
of theſe are mentioned by the ruſtic writers, 
the particular forms and uſes of which are not 
now diſtinaly known. Theſe following are 
mentioned, aratrum, irpex, crates, raſtrum, bi. 
dent, capreolis, ſecurit, Igo, pala, ſarculum, marra. 
All theſe were uſed for digging the ground, 
fmoothing the ſurface, or hoeing the corn. Be- 
ſides theſe, there were many others, for reap- 
ing, beating out, and cleaning the corn, which 
it is needleſs to mention here. It will not be 
amiſs, that a deſcription of thoſe uſed in tillage 
be attempted, ſo far as it can be gathered from 
the particular paſſages where they are mention- 
ed. The plough, on account of its importance, 
deſerves the preference, 
CHAP. 


. HI. . age os 


\ 
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HAAR. TVI. 
O the Plough (Aratrum]. 


HE: word aratrum is found ſo frequently 
Lin the Latin authors, that it is needleſs to 
cite any paſſages, to ſhow that it ſignifies an in- 
ſtrument uſed by the Romans for the ſame put- 
poſes that we uſe the plough. It was common- 
ly drawn by oxen; and the man that managed 
it was called arator, or  bubulcus, the one from 
his ploughing the ground, and he other ow 
his managing t the oxen. ., __. 

The plough i is the "lace Fr EY uſed 
in agriculture. It is by it that the earth in our 
fields is ſtirred and turned over; by which ope- 
ration it is expoſed to the air, ſun, and froſt, ' 
and prepared for the reception of the ſeed we 
intend to ſow. There are a great variety of 
ploughs uſed in Britain, adapted to the different 
| wo ERS ſolls, 


— 
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ſoils. There were alſo ſeveral kinds uſed by the 
Romans. | 
Cato mentions two, Shich he calls\Romanicum 
and Campanicum; the firſt proper for {tiff ſoil, 
and the other for light foil * The Romanicum, 
it is probable, had an iron ſhare, and the Can- 


_ panicum a piece of timber like the Scots plough, 


with a ſhare or ſock driven upon it. There is a 
paſſage in Pliny that gives countenance to this 
opinion. When treating of the different kinds 
of ſhares, he ſays, There is a third kind uſed 


in a free ſoil, that is not ſtretched over the 


©:whole dentile f.“ Varro mentions i pa ular 
kind uſed for ploughing* in ſeed, and which, 
from the deſcription: he (gives of it, 'feems to 


have had two mold bord. At the third 


„time,“ fays he, © when they plough alter the 
« ſeed is ſown, they: are faid'to ridge; that is, 
* with boards added to the mare, they at once | 
« both cbver on the ridges'the feed ſown, and 
. dra furrows for conveyirg away the rain Wa- 


2 T9YO 521101 Per. 1755 113) 


18 V. 


bo. | ter. 


„ Aratra in terram aan wb 
terramtpullam Campanica 1 Cstt cap. e ©) oft 


. + Tertium in ſolo facilis nee; tot prinbtamcdedl 
Fin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. xviII. * xvIII. 
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ter. Pliny mentions the adding one board 
for this purpoſe. Having ſpoke of ſowing, and 
covering the ſeed, he adds, This operation, 
« deſigned to cover the ſeed, is performed, ac- 
© cording to the cuſtom of the country, either 
by a toothed crates, or by a plough having a 
board fixed to it; when this is done by the 
* plough, the ploughmen are faid to ridge f.“ 
Palladius likewiſe mentions two kinds of ploughs, 
the one ſimple and the other eared. This laſt 
he ſays, was uſed when the plainneſs of the 
country allowed it; by it the ſown corn was 
© laid upon a higher furrow, and preſerved from 
being hurt, by water ſtanding upon it in win- 
ter .“ This plough, from the deſcription, 
i WR ſeems 


DO 


* Tertio cum arant jacto ſemine, boves lirare dicuntur; 
id eſt, cum tabellis additis ad vomerem ſimul, et ſatum 
frumentum operiunt in porcis, et ſulcant foſſas, quo plu- 
rialis aqua delabatur; Var. lib. 1. cap. xxix. 83 

+ Haec quoque ubi conſuetudo patitur, crate dentata, 


vel tabula aratro annexa, quod vocant lirare, operiente 


ſemina Plin. Nat, Hiſt. lib, XVIII. cap. xx. 
t Aratra ſimplicia, vel ſi plana regio permittit, aurita, 
quibus poſſint contra ſtationes humoris hiberni, ſata cel - 
ſiore ſulco attolli; Pal. lib. 1. tit. 41 111.—Here we may 
obſerve, that, in che Latin language, /ulcus is uſed in the 
Vor. I. 3B ſame 
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ſeems to be of the fame conſtruction with the 
one mentioned by Varro, that had boards add- 
ed to it. They are repreſented as employed i in; 
the ſame kind of work, different from the work 
of the common plough. 

The common plough was uſed, in the ordi- 
nary operations of ploughing, to prepare the ſoit 


for the ſeed. The boarded plough was uſed to 


cover the ſeed when ſown ; and ſometimes, im- 
mediately before ſowing, to make little trenches 
for receiving the ſeed, that it might be eaſily 
covered by harrowing, and IG riſe in rows 
for hoeing *.” 


It 


| fame two different fenfes in which we uſe the word für- 


Yor in Engliſh; both for the trench made by the plough, 
and alſo for the earth that is thrown up. Here it is uſed 
for the earth, and is called celſſſor ſulcus. 

Some readers may be deſirous to have a more END 


cular deſcription of the Roman ploughs, and to examine 
the authorities for the deſeription that has already been 


given. In theſe it may not be improper to indulge them. 
. The different parts of the plough mentioned by the ſe- 
veral authors are theſe following ; burir, terno, fliva, aurer, 
dentale, vomer, culter, ralla. All theſe, the two laſt ex- 
cepted, are mentioned by Virgil, in the deſcription which 
he gives of the plough. Having mentioned the vomit, or 
vomer, and in the general the heavy temper of the plougb, 

and 
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It is probable, that I ſhall be conſidered as 
very partial to the ancients, if I do not allow 
that 


and having named feveral of the other inſtruments, he 
adds: An elm bent with great ſtrength in the woods, is 
forced into a buris, and receives the form of the crooked 
plough. To it are fitted the fene, ſtretched out eight 
$ ſeet from the lower end, the two aures, the dentalia with 
the double back, and the .li, which bends the lower 
« part of the plough behind. The light lime-tree is felled 
before hand for the yoke, and the lofty beech for the 
other parts, and the ſmoke ſeaſons the timber hung up 
above the fires . I have uſed a little freedom in this 
tranſlation, the reaſons for which I ſhall give when I in- 
quire into the manner in which theſe different parts of the 
plough were fitted to each other. 

There ſeems to be no part of the modern ploughs, 
that anſwers exactly to the buris of the Roman plough. 
Virgil in the above cited paſſage, repreſents it as curved, 

| and 


* Continuo in filvis magna vi flexa domatur 
In burim, et curvi formam accipit ulmus aratri. 
Huic a ſtirpe pedes temo protentus in octo, 
Binae aures, duplici aptantur dentalia dorſo. 
Caeditur et tilia ante jugo levis, altaque fagus, 
Stivaque, quae currus a tergo torqueat imos ; 
Et ſuſpenſa focis explorat robora fumus. 

Virg. Georg. I. v. 169. 
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| that the moderns excell them in the conſtruction 
of their ploughs. We are not indeed ſo. well 


acquainted ä 


and alſo as the ground-work of the pÞbugh, to which all 
the other parts were fitted. Varro likewiſe repreſents it 
as curved; for he ſays, that it was called by ſome curvum 
from curvs: ZBura a bubus, alii hoc a curvo curvum ap- 

« pellant ;?. Var. de L. L. lib iv. From another paſſage in 
Varro, it appears, that the buris was the part of the 
plough that was broken when the plough was too much 
ſtrained; and that, when it was broken, the ſhare was 
left in the field: « Terram boves proſcindere niſi magnis 
© viribus non poſſunt, et ſaepe fracta bura relinquunt vo- 
© meres in arvo;' Var. de re ruſt. lib. 1. cap. xix. 

Tens, ſignifies the pole to which the cattle in a car- 
riage are joined; and therefore muſt be what we call the 
beam of the plough: Varro ſays, that it is derived from 
tenendo, becauſe it holds the PN « Temo dictus a te- 
* nendo, is enim continet jugum;' Var. de L. L. lib. vi. 

Stiva ſignifies the handle of the plough. Columella, 
treating of the ploughman, ſays, that a tall man does 
better to hold the plough, than perform any other kind 
of labour: Becauſe, ſtanding almoſt upright in plough- 
ing, he reſts upon the ſiva:' Nam longiſſimum quemque 
« aratorem, ficut dixi, faciemus, et propter id, quod pau- 
lo ante retuli, et quod in re ruſtica nullo minus opere 
« fatigatur prolixior, quia in arando ſtivae pene rectus 
« jnnititur ;* Col. lib. 1. cap. ix. Valerius Maximus ſays 
of Attilius Seranus, that having laid down the very rod, 
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acquainted with the conſtruction of the ancient 
ploughs, as to make a juſt compariſon, I ſhall 
only 


he was not aſhamed to graſp again the waoden /tiva of 
the plongh';z Nec ſuit is rubori eburneo ſcipione de- 
« polito,' agreſtem ſtivam aratri Tepetere ;? Val. Max. lib. 
w. cap. iv. A bar was put through the f#iva near the 
end, which was called the maricula, the ploughman took 
hold of this, and by it managed the plough: Having 
mentioned the plough, Varro adds: Supra id regula 
quae ſtat, ſtiva a · ſtando, et in ea tranverſa regula, ma- 
nicula, quod manu bubulci tenetur, qui quaſi eſt temo 
inter boves;“ Var. de L. L. lib iv. 

There were two aures, and beth of them were fixed to 
the buris, as appears from the above cited paſſage in Vir- 
gil, The ploughs which Palladius calls aurita, were u- 
ſed for ploughing in ſeed; they were of the ſame kind 
with the ploughs with boards, mentioned by Varro. 
From this it appears, that the aures E in place of 
mold boards. | 

The take were likewiſe fixed to the bk This Vir- 
gil expreſsly declares in the above cited paſſage. Pliny 
mentions a dentale, and repreſents it as the part of the 
plough upon which the ſhare is put: © Tertium (vomeris 
genus) in ſolo. facili, nec toto porrectum dentali;* Plin. 
Nat. Hiſt. lib. xviII. cap. xvii. In the ploughs with two 
mold boards, it is poſſible, that there were pieces of tim- 
ber below-the boards, like the reſts of our ploughs, and 
that theſe were called dentalia; but, when there were no 
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only obſerve, that, from the few paſſages in the 
ruſtic authors concerning them, it appears, that 
the 


earth boards, and when there was a piece of timber, like 
the head of the Scots plough, upon which the ſhare was 
driven, that then this piece of timber was called dental: 
Or rather, it is probable, that Virgil might make uſe 6f 
the plural number dentalia, in place of the ſingular num. 
ber dental, and that there was only one to the plough of 
the kind mentioned by Pliny. This is the more probable, 
as Columella, when giving an account of the kind of 
work performed by ſmall ploughs, calls them ſmall ſhares 
and dentalia. As in this paffage, he afferts, that theſe 
ſmall ploughs cannot plough deep enongh, it is probable, 
that by the dentalia, as well as the ſhares, he means the 
parts of the plough that go deepeſt in the earth: Et 
© jdeo minoribns aratris moliuntur, qui non valent alte 
per foſſam novaleum terram refcindere : Quod cum fi, 
omnibus virentibus plurimum confert ; nam penitus ar. 
vis ſulcatis majore incremento ſegetum arborumque 
« foetus grandeſcunt. Et in hoc igitur a Celſo diſſentio, 
© qui reformidans impenſam, quae ſcilicet largior eſt in 

« amplioribus armentis, cenſet exiguis vomeribus et den- 
t talibus terram ſubigere, quo. minoris formae bubus ad- 
« miniſtrari id poſſit;' Col. lib. 11. cap. 11. The hare 
and dentale joined together, are ſometimes called dens; 
thus, in the following paſſage from Colametla: © Nam 
© yel- reſpuitur duritia ſoli dens aratri ;* lib. II. cap. . 
$0 Varro likewiſe, in giving un accbunt of the derivation 
uns of 
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the ancients had all the different kinds. of 
ploughs that we have * n in Europe, tho” 
perhaps 


of ſome parts of the plough, mentions the dens betwixt 
the vomer and ſtiva; in theſe words; Dens, quod eo 
« mordetur terra; de L. L. lib. w. It is probable, that, 
in the firſt plough uſed by the Romans, there was no 
ſhare, and: that: the piece of timber that tore vp the earth 
was called den:; but that afterwards, when they covered 
this piece of timber with iron, they called the iron part 
vomer, and the timber part dentale; and the two put 
together dens, becauſe they ſerved the ſame —_— with 
the dens of the old plough. | 

The vomer or vomis, as is evident from many paſſages, 
ſignifies the ſhare of the plough. Virgil ſays, that it 
ſhines when rubbed with the furrow in ploughing: Er 
« ſulco attritus ſplendeſcere vomer ;? Geor. I. v. 46. Co- 
lumella ſays, that the upper roots of vines and olives are 
cut by it; and that ſometimes the hooves, paſterns, and 
legs of the oxen are hurt and wounded by it: Ut et 
© ſummae radices vitium olearumque vomeribus reſcin- 
© dantur. Si talum aut ungulam vomer laeſerit.——I- 
tem fi vomer crus ſauciarit z* Col. lib. vi. cap. xv. Pli- 
ny gives a deſcription of ſeveral kinds of ſhares. After 
deſcribing a kind that ſhall afterwards be particularly ta- 
ken notice of, he adds: Another kind is the common 
Lone, with a beak like a bar; a third uſed in free ſoil, 
' not ſtretched over the whole dentile, but upon the fore- 
part, forming it into a point. This point, in a ſourth 

. « kind, 
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perhaps not ſo exactly conſtructed. They had 
ploughs without mold — and ploughs 
with 


e kind, is broader, but towards the point raiſed up to a 
© ſharp edge in the top, cutting the ground with this 
© ſharp ſword on the top, and cutting the roots of weeds 
with its ſharp ſides. This kind was invented not long 
© ſince in Rhoetia, The Gauls add to ſuch a one two 
© wheels, which kind they call planarati. It is pointed 
„like the pala——Alerum genus eſt vulgare, roſtrati 
« vetis. Tertium in ſolo facili, nec toto porrectum den- 
tali, ſed exigua cuſpide in roſtro. Latior haec- quar- 
© to generi, et acutior in mucronem faſtigata, eodem- 
que gladio ſcindens ſolum, et acie laterum radices her- 
\ © barum ſecans: Non pridem inventum in Rhoetia. Gal - 
© liae, duas addiderunt tali rotulas, quod genus vocant 
© planarati. Cuſpis effigiem - palae habet; Plin. Nat. 
Hiſt. lib. xv111. cap. xviii. The pala, as ſhall be after- 
wards ſhown, was a digging inſtrument, and, it is pro- 
bable, from its 1eſemblance to the ſhare here mentioned, 
that it was pointed like that kind of ſpade, which is uſed 
for raiſing turf. 

The culter is mentioned by Pliny only, and is 1 1 
by him amongſt the different kinds of ſhares, It was al- 
ready mentioned, as particularly to be taken notice of. 

There are many kinds of ſhares,” ſays he; < one kind is 
| © called culter, it cuts the firm earth before it is taken of 
© by the plough, and makes a tract for the furrows, which 
* the ſhare lying flat on its back cuts off in plowing, — 
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with mold- boards; they had plougtis without 
| coulters, and ploughs with coulters; they had 


| ploughs 
a vomerum plüra gener: Cuſter $ocartit, prdedenſam, 
f priuſquam profcindatur, terram ſecans, futuriſque ſuleis 
: veſtigia praeſeribens inciſuris, quas reſupinus in arando 
5 © mordeat v6mier 7 Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. zviti. cap. xytin: 
F | From the operation of the calter, here deſcribed by Pliny; 
r it appears to have ſerved the ſame purpoſe with our coul - 
5 ter, and to have been uſed in the plough along with a 
s ſhare, Though Pliny dves not aſſert this, yet his words 
P ſeem to imply it ; for the ſhare thatimakes the fufrows al- 
P ter it, he ſays, is reſupinus; lying flat on its back.“ This 
4 poſition of the ſhare, is neceſſary when the plough has 4 
4 coulter z for 4 plough of this kind, when ibclintd to 4 
4 ſide, does not go ſtraight forward, but has a tendency 
3 towards the land, or towards the furrow, according as 
4 the coulter is pointed: But, when a plough has no coulter; 
L its inclination to either fide makes very little difference in 
o its manner of going forward. It is probable, therefore, 
that Pliny; in this paſſage, mentions the ſhare as reſiinur, 
5 to diſtinguiſh between the manner in which the plough 
wich a coulter goes, and the manner in which the ploughs 
g without coultets commonly went. | 
1 The ralla or rulla, ſerved the ſame purpoſe with the- 
- plovgh ſtaff of our ploughs. This appears from a paſſage 
14 in Pliny : © The goad,“ fays he, pointed with a ralla; 
x _ * cleans the fare. —Purget vomerem ſubinde ſtimulus 
5 * cuſpidatus ralla ;* Plin, Nat. Hiſt: lib. xvin. cap. ix. 
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- ploughs aan wheels, and ploughs with 
wheels; they had broad pointed ſhares, and 


narrow 


* 


To underſtand the conſtruction of the Roman ploughs, 
it is neceſſary to attend particularly to the paſſages, where 
the buris is mentioned, which ſeems to have been the 
ground-work of the plough, and the part to which all the 
other parts were fitted and adjuſted. Some are of opi- 
nion, that it is nothing but the lower part of the fliva. 
Mr Martyn, to illuſtrate his notes upon Virgil's deſcrip- 
tion of the plough, gives us a draught of a modern Ita - 
lian plough: In it, there is no five different from the 
buriz. He tranſlates Juris, the plough-tail, and va, the 
plough-ſtaff; and he ſuppoſed, that, in Virgil's plough, 
there are two handles as in our ploughs, chat the one 
was called buris, and the other fa. But there is no 
foundation for this conjecture, in the deſcription which 
Virgil gives of the plough; and it is inconſiſtent with 
what Varro ſays of the manicula, which was a bar put 
acroſs the /tiva, held by the hand of the ploughman. 
Beſides this, Virgil mentions the buris and /tiva as differ- 
ent. He begins with the burisr, and ends with the h 
He ſays, that an elm growing in the woods was with 
great force bended into a buris, and that a beech was cut 
down to make the ffiva and other parts of the plough. 
It is impoſſible to ſuppoſe, that there are two handles, or 
that the one is only the upper or lower part of the other. 
Beſides, if the Juris is nothing more than the ſecond 
handle, or the lower part of the /live, Virgil has neglec- 

| | | ted 
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narrow. pointed ſhares ; they even had, what I 


have not as * met with amongſt the moderns, 
ſhares 


ted to mention a principal part of the plough, which, in 
the Britiſh ploughs, is called the ſheath or fore - head; this 
is the part that joins the beam and the ſhare, -i is the part 
that commonly gives way when the plough is ſtrained, 
and is therefore made of the ſtrongelt timber, and is the 
part likewiſe to which the mold-board is fixed. It is 
ſcarcely to be ſuppoſed, that Virgil would have neglec- 
ted to mention ſo important a part of the plough. The 
modern Italian plough, of which Mr Martyn has given - 
us 2 draught, ſeems indeed to have no ſheath, at leaſt a 
very ſlender and improperly placed one; and if the coul- 
ter is not fixed into the ſhare, which is done in ſome caſes, 
a plough of this form could not bear the ſmalleſt ſtrain. 
But what ſeerns to put the matter paſt all diſpute, is the 
_ paſſage from Varro that has already been cited; for, in 
it, he mentions the byris as the part that breaks when 
the plough is ſtrained; and, when it is broken, he ſays 
that the oxen leave the ſhare in the field. No part of the 
fliva can be ſuppoſed to be broken by any ſtrain, except 
' where it is fixed to the ſhare or the beam; ; and if any of 
theſe parts give way, the cattle mult take the ſhare a- 
long with them. Now, as it appears from theſs things, 
that the uric is different from the /tiva, it will not be im- 
proper to inquire, whether there are any circumſtances 
in the paſſages mentioned, that give us groune 1 to con- 
{dure what part of che —— it was. 

Virgil 
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ſhares not only with ſharp ſides and points, but 


allo with high raiſed cutting tops. Were we 
well 


Virgil tells us, that it was made of an elm tree, chat 
this elm was bended in the waods ; a probable evidence 
that this was done while it was growing that this ope · 
ration required great force, an evidence that the tree of 
which it was made was large and ſtrong; and that, when 
the tree was thus bended, it had the form of the crooked 
plough. When he mentions the /tiva, he ſays, that it 

makes the lower part of the plough bended, or turned 
behind. One, from his being thus particular with re- 
ſpect to the /fiva, is apt to imagine, that he intends at 
the fame time to inform us, that the baris, which he bal 
before mentioned as bended with great ſoree, gave this 
form to the plough in the fore and upper part. Let us 
ſuppoſe, then, that the buris of the Roman plough ſerved 
the ſame purpoſe with the ſheath of the modern ploughs, 
that it was fixed to the ſhare or the dentile, when the 
ſhare did not ſtreteh the ſull length; and that it was 
not only fixed to. the beam, but likewtſe came back in a 
curve and was fixed to the handle. And let. us . inquire, 
whether or not a plough, upon this ſuppoſition, may be 
conſtructed, that in ſome degree anſwers the deſcription 
given of the Roman plough. Let A B repreſent the byris; 
to it, ſays Virgil, is fitted the temo or beam, ſtretched 
out to eight feet a ſlirpe. If a fiirpe refers to the bur, 
then indeed it muſt be in the hind-part of the plough, 
and probably was the lower part of the Aliva, or handle. 
18 
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well acquainted. with the conſtruction of all of 


provements 


But, though all the commentators are of this opinion, 
yet it is improbable. The handle. at the lower end is 
fixed to the dentile or ſhare 3 to fix it at this end, or even 


near to it, likewiſe to the beam, is very improper, as - 
this maſk weaken the handle, and make it eaſily broken, 
when the ploughman ſhould preſs it to a ſide, which is 
often neceſſary in ploughing, and which was common in 
the Roman method particularly: It is, on this account, 
more natural to ſuppoſe, that a ffinpe refers to the beam 
itſelf, and is deſigned to inform us, that the eight feer 
of the beam is not to be reckoned from the place where 
it is fixed to the 5uris, which, in a made plough, as the 
buris was the ground werk, would be reckoned the length, 
but from the end where it was fixed to the ſfiva, which is 
very property called /tirps, as this is the big end of the 
beam. Agreeable then to Virgil's defcription, we may 
ſuppoſe, that when A B repreſents the buris, C D repre- 
ſents the beam. It is uncertain whether or not Virgil 
ſays, that the fia was likewiſe fixed to the buris : In the 
ordinary way of conſtructing the paſſage where the /live 


is mentioned, the meaning is far from being diſtinct: It 


is abſurd to ſuppoſe, that fia agrees with caeditur, and 
yet it is upon this ſuppoſition, that the paſſage is com- 
monly tranflated: It is more natural to think, that cae- 
ditur et tilia ante jago levir, altaque fagus, ſhould be put 
into a parentheſis, and that ſſiva is one of the nominatives 
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cle, are not ſo great as many —_ are apt to 
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that the lines have been miſplated, and that the line a- 
f bove cited ſhould come after flivaqus' guar currus a terge 
torqueat imas; the difficulty would be removed: And I 
can more eaſily ſuppoſe that this has been done, er that 
the line caeditur, &c. ſhould be put into a parentheſis, than 
ſuppoſe that Virgil would join the handle of the plough 
with a lime tree and a beech; and ſay, that all of them 
are cut down. Mr Martyn is ſo ſenſible of the impro- 
priety of this, that he ſuppoſes it ſhould. be /tivae, in place 
of fivaque3 and that it is Virgil's meaning, that the tall 
beech is cut down for the fins. But, had our poet in- 
tended this, I am perſuaded that he would have made 
uſe of an epithet different from alta, for it does not re- 
quire a tall tree to be a fia, eſpecially a beech, which 
grows to.a large ſize. It is probable, that all the parts 
of the Roman plough, except the buris, were made of 
beech, and that it is this which Virgil informs us of in 


the paſſage before us. As he mentions the heavy timber . 


of the plough, and directs that it be prepared for uſe by 
hanging it up aboye the fires, as he is ſo particular as to 
name an elm for the buris, and a lime tree for the yoke, 
and as the temo and dentalia are parts of the plough as 
important as the iva, it is natural to ſuppoſe, (if the 
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words will bear the interpretation), that, when he mentions 
a beech, he intends to inform ys, not that the /ivg alone 
was made of this timber, but that, all the. Paxts of the 
plough were made of it, except the buris and j jugum, which 
laſt he mentions as a part of the plough, becauſe it was 
made of timber. This is the more probable, .as, in Italy 
at preſent, beech is the timber of which all ruſtie inſtru- 
ments are chiefly made. Thus Vincenzo J anaro ſays, 
© Noi de faggio halbramolancie, picche, aſte, manichi da 
vanga, e Zappa, e per ogn altro ſtromento d'agricoltu- 
n lib. v1. p. 309. Suppoſing then, that A B repre- 
ſents the buris, and C D the beam, E F will repreſent the 
ſliva or handle fixed to. the buris at. A, and F A will re- 
preſent the dent, or the dentile and ſhare fixed to the buris 

at B, and to the handle at F. wy 
Although it is not abſolutely certain, that Virgil ſays 
the fliva, was fitted to the burie,: yet he plainly, declares, 
that the two aurei were fitted | to it. It has been Thown, 
that the aurer of the Roman ploughs ſerved the ſame pur. 
poſe with the mold-boards, of our ploughs. This ought 
particularly to be attended to; for, if the mold · boards 
were fixed to the burisy it will not be difficult to determine 
the place of the buris i in the Roman plough, and the par- 
ticular part of our ploughs to which it anſwegs. Let us 
ſuppoſe that it was the lower part of the /tiva, as ſome i- 
magine, it is obvious, at firſt ſight, that there is a very 
great impropriety in ſaying, that the mold boards are fix 
ed to it. The mold - boards are fixed to the fore part of 
the plough, and ſlope gradually outward as they are 
bronght towards the plough tail; ſo that they are at a 
diſtance 
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diſtance from the handle, at leaſt, the one that Is fixed to 
the beam. Let us even ſuppoſe, that the buris was one 
handle, and the five another; yet this ſuppoſition does 
not remove the difficulty; for, let it be remembered, that 
it is exprefely ſaid, that the bzris was fixed to the beam; 
and it is difficult, or rather in ſome meaſure impoſſible, to 
confttuR a plough in ſuth a manner as to fx both the 
beam and mold boards to the fame handle. But let ys, 
on the other hand, ſuppoſe, that the buris was in the fore 
part of the Roman plough, and ſerved the ſame purpoſe 
with the ſheath of our ploughs ; then with great propre 
ty the mold-boards may be ſaid not only to be fixed, but 
even fitted to it ; as it is from it that they i in ſome mea. 
fare take their form. 2 

Virgil ſays likewiſe, that the dentalia were fitted to the 
buric. If dental is the ſhare beam, or what in ſome pla- 
ces is called the head of the plough, it may be ſaid very 
properly that it is fitted to the burir, whether the place 
of the buris was on the fore part or the tail of the plough; 
for both the ſheath and the large mn of our Fog 
are Ened into the ſhare ben. 

Virgil mentions another part of the plough, which he 
calls dadirx dorſum. It is difficult to determine what Vir. 
gil means by this, and whether it belongs to the aure of 
 dentalia. It is probable, that 'a particular part of the 
plough got this name, though it has very little reſem- 
blance te a double bark. It is probable likewiſe, that there 
were two pieces of timber to which the mold-boards were 
fixed behind with a croſs bar, to join them, palling imme- 
_ behind the handle; this would be neceſſary to 
ſupport 


le 
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ſupport the mold hogrds, and enable them. ta. refit the 
earths of the furtaqwa. Theſe two pieces af timber, as 


one of them fell down. on each ſide of the tu, were pro: 


bably called the duplex dorſum, and this part of the plough, 
properly ſpeaking, belongs; to the eures, and not to the 


' dentale, unleſs Virgil's dentalia are ground reſts; if ſo, the 


the duplex dorſym may be ſaid with . to belong ei- 
ther to them or to the aurec, _.. 

Nom, if we ſuppoſe that the, burir, "Ions fires and * 
dentale, wich the wenn, are as ee in figure 1, 
then the boards A B C P, and A B E F, (fee; figure 2.) 
repreſent the two axres, and C D and r ee 
bar C, repreſent the duplex derum. 9 1 

But it is neceſſary to obſerve, — this Saleh de. 


{cribed by Virgil, was not the plough uſed in che com- 


mon operations of plonghing, but the plough to which 
boards were added fox the purpaic of covering ſeed. It 
appears, that the common plough conſiſted, of no more 


parts than the buris, temo, fliva, and the dentale, with the 


vomer, as in figure . From its conſtruction, it appears, 
chat, when going upright, it could not turn the earth of 
the furrow as our ploughs c do ; hut that, if held oblique- 
ly, and aid a little lopping, then the breadth of the ſhare 
raiſed up on the land fide, would raiſe the earth to the 
oppolite ſide, which meeting with the buriz, would by it 
de turned over, as by the mold board and ground reſt of 
our ploughs; and it would be more or leſs turned, ac- 
cording to the obliquity of the plough. That the plough 
was managed in this manner, appears from a variety of 
paſlages in the ruſtic authors. It has already been ob- 

Vr. % 30 ſeryed, 
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ferved, that Pliny, when defcribing the going of the 
plough with the cotilter, in cutting the earth of the fur. 
rot, repreſents the ſhare as Feſupinus, intimating, that 
the plough is not always held in this poſition, which how- 
ever is neceſſary, as has already been mentioned, when a 
coulter is added to it. There is another paſſage in the 
fame author, in which, after mentiching the Gallic plotgh, 
he adds, The breadth of the ſhare turns the turff, —. ' 
Latitudo vomeris ceſpites verfat ;* Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. 
xv111. eap. xeiit. Now, the breadth of a ſhare cannet 
turn the turſf in any way, but by placing it in the man - 
ner that has been deſcribed. Columella too, in his di 
rections to the ploughman, mentions the holding of the 
piough ſometimes in this manner: He direds the plough- 
man to plough alternately with- oblique furrows, and al- 
ternately with an upright and full furrow+: © Bubulcum 
autem per proſciſſum ingredi oportet, alterniſque ver- 
_ * fibus obliquum tenere aratrum, et alternis recto ple- 
© noque ſulcare ; ſed ita necubi crudum folum, et immo - 
tum relinquat, quod agricolae ſcamnum vocant; Col. 
lib. 11. cap. 1. By ploughing obliquely, the furrow was 
made ſlopping on the land ſide with à narrow bottom; 
and by ploughing with an upright and full furrow, the 
gopping firm earth was moved, che bottom of the furrow 
widened, 44 no ſcamna left, as the peaſants called the 
firm earth, that by bad plowing was left betwixt the fur- 
rows, made by the ploogh i in going. But this falls more 
naturally to be conſidered, mak we __ into oy Ro- 


man methods of blonghing. 


1 
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It is impoſſible, conſidering the ſmall foundation we 
have to proceed upon, to determine with any degree of 
certainty, what was the conſtruRion of the Roman ploughs. 
As I know of no modern ploughs, conſtructed. in the 
manner in which I have deſcribed thoſe, and as all the 
commentators explain the paſſages concerning them in a 
ſenſe different from what I have done, it is with great 
diffidence that I deliver my opinion. At the ſame time, 
I uſe the freedom to obſerve, that it is not in the leaſt 


degree ſurpriſing, that the whole claſs of commentators - 
ſhould go wrong in a matter of this kind; as there are 


none of theſe learned gentlemen, that ſeem to have given 


themſelves the trouble to acquire any knowledge of the 
r ey 
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Fk a AN Inffttument 1 mentioned by Ca. 
te which. he calls. urpix ; it is probably 
the ſame wich ihe irper, which is mentioned by 
Varro, and of which he gives a deſeription: 
He fays that the irpex is a plank with ſeveral 
teeth, drawn by oxen as a wain to pull roots 
out of the earth *. ; 

The crates, it is probable, was an improve- 


ment upon the irpex, was made in the form of 
a harrow, and was drawn by oxen in the ſame 


manner, and for the ſame Ps with the ir- 
pex 8 


Irxpices regula cum pluribus dentibus, quam item vt 
plauſtrum boves trahunt, ut eruunt quae in terra ſunt; 
Var. de L. L. lib. ir. 

+ Crates is a word found in ſo many alias of the 
ruſtic Writers, that, if we attend to them, we can be at no 


great 
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The raſtrum was à rake, and uſed in manual 
labour, as we uſe rakes in our gardens. It was 
nent RA By ©: wann, on * 


great loſs to determine what kind of inſtrument it was 
that got this name. It appears, that crates was the name 
given do ul kinds of grute or baſket work. Thus there 
were crates flercorarice, dung hampers or baſkets. - Cato, 
among the otenfils neceffary'in a farm; mentions the num- 
ber of theſe. crates flercorarias nur. 3 Cat. cap. x. There 
uſed ſometimes, as Columella fays, to defend figs while 
drying from rain or dew: * Tunc ficus injicior, et era - 
tes paſtorales culmo, vel carice, vel filice 'textae ex u- 
© troque latere ſuper terram planae deſponuntur, ut cum 
« ſol in occaſum fuerit, erigantur, et inter ſe acclives tef- 
« tudineato tec, more tuguriorum, inareſcentem ficum a 
tore, et interdum a pluvia defendant;?* lib. xn. cap. xv. 
tioned by Cato, which he propoſes to place around a nur- 
ſery bed, to defend it from the cold and ſun : Eo ſar- 
« menta aut crates ficarias imponito, quae frigus defen- 
« dant, et ſolem;* Cat. cap. xLvin. Columella mentions 
| the roots of an old vine, forming by their thickneſs and 
croſſing each other, a crater below ground: Haec: (vitis) 
autem, quae toto proſtrata corpore cum inſerius ſolum 
« quaſi cancellavit, atque irretivit, eratem facit * lib. ry, 
cap. 21. Theſe paſſages are ſufficient to-give-us-ſome idea 
of the conſtruclion of the crates, that was drawn over a 
field to-ſmooth the ſurface. The learned commentator 


# „ 
„ 


z 


rarias, takes upon him to condemn thoſe who ſuppoſt 
that Virgil's vimineas crates is an inſtrument like a break 
harrow, and aſſerts, that Virgil, in that paſſage, directs 
the drawing dung carts, and not break harrows, over the 
field; Vir. G. . Vimineaſque trubet crates : Quod Ser- 
quam ruſtici irpicem vocant. Nam poeta intelligit a- 
© grorum ſtercorationem, ad quam-adbibentur crates, mul. 
tum diverſae ab irpice de quo ante dizi; Pop. de inſtrum. 
ſundi, cap. vii. This learned Gentleman had given very 
little attention to many paſſages where crates is uſed, o. 
therwiſe he could not have fallen into ſuch a miſtake. 
For it is certain, that there was an inſtrument for ſmooth- 
ing the ſurface of the ground, and breaking clods, called 
crates, which too, ſeems. to have been drawn by cattle as 
our harrows are. Columella mentions chem as uſed for 
ſmoothing the ſurface of land laid off for a meadow ; and, 
as a certain evidence that they were of conſiderable weight, 
and muſt therefore have been drawn by cattle, he ſays of 
them, that they leſt 'fmall heaps of earth in turning: 
© Tum glebas farculis reſolvemus, et inducta crate coac- 
quabimus; grumoſque quos ad verſuram plerumque 
© traQae faciunt erates, diſſipabimus ita, ut necubi fer- 
« ramentum foeniſecae poſſit offendere; lib. uu. cap. vin. 
| Pliny mentions the drawing crates again and again over 
the land intended for medica, before dung is laid on: 
Mox aratum, et-occatum integitur crate iterum et ter- 
tium quinis diebus interpoſitis; Nat. Hiſt, lib. xvi. 
cap. Xvi. He ſays likewiſe, that toothed crates were uſed 


dor covering ſeed : Semen protinus * crateſque 
« dentatas 


be erer 
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both for wenne Ae and covering ſeed · 

The 
« dentatas ſypertrahunt ; 3. Nat. Hiſt. lib. xviii. cap. VIII. 
Aratione per tranſverſum i iterata, occatio ſequitur, ubi 
' res paſcit, crate vel raſtro; et ſato ſemine i ireratio. Haee : 
quoque, ubi conſuetudo patitur, crate dentata; ; cap. IX. 
Crates were alſo uſed for combing corn 3 this kind, Pliny | 
ſays, had. iron teeth: Sunt genera | terrae quarum 
 ubertas. pectinari ſegetem in herba cogat. Cratis et 
hoc genus dentatae ſtilis ferreis ; cap. xxl. From theſe 
paſſages, it is evident, that crates. were drawn as our har- 
rows are. It is probable, that this kind was the heavieſt : 
inſtrument uſed for ſmoothing the ſurface, breaking elods, 
aud pulling out roots; that it was an improvement upon 
the iner mentioned by Varro, and which, from the de- 
ſcription Which he gives of it, ſeems to. have been a plank 
lixe a rule, with one row of teeth; that it received the 
name of crates, becauſe the bars into which the teeth : 
were kixed, v were joined together ir in the form of a grate. 
by twigs. Hence Virgil calls them vimineae ' crater, which, 
though commonly tranſlated oſier hurdles, yet muſt bare 
deen the toothed crates mentioned by Pliny ; : as theſe a- 
lone could be of any uſe in the caſe mentioned. Virgil. 
is treating of the manner of reducing ſtubborn ſoils ; for 
this purpoſe, he recommends croſs-ploughing, breaking 
the clods with harrows, and drawing aver the field gr 
crater, which, unleſs we ſuppoſe them of ſome weight, 


and likewiſe toothed, could be of very little uſe. 8 


9 Although the rafirum i is yery frequently mentioned 
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The ſarculum was a hand hoe, and uſed in the 
— — as we. N eee. It. 


| e 
whether it was a rake uſed as we do our rakes, or a har- 
row drawn by cattle. Columella mentions the tearing 
of hard furrows with heavy raſters: „Tu gravibus raftris | 
« cuntantia perfode terga;* lib. x. v. 71. And Virgil 
mentions raſters of great weight: « Tribulaque traheaeque 
0 et iniquo pondere raſtri ;' Geo. 1. v. 164. Hence ſome 
perſons conclude, that the raſtrum was an heavy inſtru · 
ment, and therefore not an hand rake. It is remarkable, 
that although the raſtrum it frequently mentioned by the 
ruſtic writers, yet it is never repreſented as an heavy in - 
ſtrument, except in the paſſages that have been mentions 
ed, the one in Virgil's Georgics, and the other in Colu · 
miella's poem on the culture of gardens. It is not unna · 
tural therefore, to ſuppoſe, that, when theſe authors in 
their poems mention a heavy rafirum, they intend an in · 
ſtrument different from the common ra/trum. As the jr. 
po and crater were uſed for the Tame purpoſes with the 
rifrum, as they were heavy inſtruments, and were drawn, 
by cattle ; it is not unnatural to Luppoſe that theſe poets, 
when mentioning them, would ſometimes call them graues 

raftri, and i iniquo pondere raftri.. PL 
here are a variety of paſſages | in the * authors, 
from which it plainly appears, that the raſtrum was uſed 
in manual labour; and there are inſtances of its being em- 
ployed i in work, | m which i it could x dot be drawn by cattle, 
"The 
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form from bur hand-hoes; for it was often uſed 
The common raftrum had only four teeth, rather too few 
for an heavy inſtrument. Thus Cato, mentioning them 
among the utenſils neceſſary in a farm, calls them raſtro+ 
quadridente; : - * Ferramenta, ferreas vrt. ſarcula vin. 
8 palas 1111. rutra v. raſtros quadridentes n.; Cat. cap. 
x. Columella recommends the 7affrum for mixing dung 
in dunghills; an operation very improper for cattle and 
arrows. He ſays, the dunghill ſhould be mixed with 
rafters, as if repaſtinafed : * Zſtivis deinde menſibus non 
4 aliter,ac fi repaſtines, totum ſterquilinium raſtris permiſ- 
ceri oportet; Col. lib. 11. cap. xv. The ſame author 
informs us, that all kinds of digging in vineyards, ſo as 
to move the ſoil, was called repaſtinating: * Unde etiam 
C repaſtinatae dictae fuere vineae veteres, quae refodie- 
t bantur ; Col. lib. 11. cap. xvu1r. A heavy rake. with 
four long teeth, and a ſhort handle, ſach as it is proba» 
ble the Roman raſirum was, would perform this work in 
a dunghill very well, provided the dunghill was not very 
deep; in this caſe, the aſſiſtance of a ſhovle would be ne- 
reſſary, Beſides the common raſtri, there were raftri of 
timber, that is, I preſume, with timber teeth ; Columella 


mentions them as proper for the culture of the medica, 


both for covering the ſeed after it was ſown, and hoeing 
the plants after they were come above ground: Quod 
t ubi feceris, /igneis raſtrit, id enim multum confert, ſta- 
© tim jacta ſemina obrnantur}” and a little after, he adds, 

Vor. I. 3 E T Atque 
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as à take for covering ſeed, and breaking clody 
in the fields, as well as in the garden. It ſeems 


« Atque, ut dixi, ligneis raſtris ſarriendus; Col. lib. n. 
for Columella, mentioning this operation of covering the 
medica ſeed, gives this name to the inſtruments by which 
it was performed: At medica obruitur non aratro, ſed, 
© ut:dixiz ligneis raſtellis;? Col. lib. 11. cap. xi. © And 
Varro mentions the raſfelli among the inſtruments made 
of twigs, and the timber growing on the farm: « Quat 
© ex viminibus, et materia ruſtica fiunt, ut corbes, fiſcinae, 

__ < tribula, mallei, et raftelli;* Var. lib. 1. cap. xxit. Palla 
dius mentions a particular kind of the grun, which, 
according to the defeription he gives of it, ſeems to have 
had an axe fixed to the ſide oppoſite to the teeth: Vel 
© afcias in averſo parte referentes raſtros; Pal. lib. 1. tit. 
mn. This kind of raſiram, it is evident, was not 2 
heavy inſtrument drawn by cattle, but a light one uſed 
in manual labour. 'The culture that the Romans wete 
in uſe to give their lands amongſt trees, rendered an in- 
ſtrument of this kind very proper. Columella adviſes 
the ploughman to make uſe of the axe as well as the ſhare 
to cut the roots of trees that i interrupt his ploughing: 
Nec minus dolabra, quam vomere bubulcus utatur ; et 
« praefractas ſtirpes, ſummaſque radices, quibus ager ur- 
< buſto eonſitus implicatur, omnes refodiat, ac perſequa- 
e tur;? Col. lib. 11. cap. 11. Pliny adviſes the ſame thing, 
naturally obſerying, that it is much better to cut the 
| roots 
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alſo to have been conſtruged in ſuch a' manner, 
as to wee it erm 8 a — to dig 


With 
„„ ˙ ERS Me, 


+ infitivam- pendere, qua intereidantur radices. Hoc 


+ melius, quam convelll aratro, boveſque luckari;“ Plin. 
Nat. Hiſt. lib. xviiI. cap. xix. - When there was occaſion 
for harrowing land, where any of thoſe roots were re- 
maining, it is probable, that they uſed this kind of raſirum 
mentioned by Palladius, that by it they might cut hoy 
roots which the plough had paſſed by. © wy 

The raftrum was the inſtrument” Gene for co- 
vering ſeed, when this was not done by the plough, and, 
even when the ſeed was plowed i in; the raum was com. 


monly uſed after, ' Virgil having mentioned the ſeaſon 


betwixt the autumnal equinox and the” winter ſolſtice, a- 
mong other things, ſays, now is the time to ply the 


© rafters,” while the land, T7 — 8 allows it, while Us 
© clouds are fuſpended, | 


Et jamdudum incumbere aratris, * 
Dum ſieca tellure licet, dum nubila pendent, 
| Vir. Geor. I. v. 213. 


The man a uſed the FRY es was commonly called 
ee ; the verb occare was uſed to expreſs the perform- 
ing of the operation, and eccatio the operation itſelf; and 
theſe words are applied not only to the covering of ſeed, 
or harrowing after ſeed is ſown, but likewiſe to the 
ſmoothing the ſurface of a field, or breaking the clods 
upon it, whatever is the time in which this operation is 

| performed, 
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performed. _Calumella applies occcatio to culture given 
ta a vineyard: * In colder climates, ſays he, © they make 
$ a pulverizing, which the ruſtics call occatio, when eye. 
cry clod in the vineyard is broken and reduced to duſt, 
quam vocant ruſtici occationem, cum omnis gleba in vi- 
« neis refringitur, et roſolvitur in pulverem; Col. lib. xi. 
cap. 11. On another occaſion, he ſays, But by many 
+ ploughings, the fallow ſhould be ſo reduced, as to re- 
* quire little pr no occatio, when it ſhall be ſown ; for the 
old Romans ſaid, that the land was very ill reduceq, 
which needed the occatio when the ſeed was ſown. 
« Sed et compluribus iterationibus fic reſolvatur veryac- 
tum in pulverem, ut vel nullam vel exiguam deſideret 
© occationem, cum ſeminaverimus. Nam veteres Ro- 
mani dixerunt male ſubactum agrum, qui ſatis frugibus 
occandus ſit; Col. lib. 11. cap. v. Pliny mentions this 
maxim likewiſe ; A field, ſays he, is ill plough, that 
C needs the occatio when the ſeed is ſown. Male aratur 
* arvum, quod fatis frugivus occandum eſt; Plin, Nat. 
Hiſt, lib. xv111, cap. xix. That this operation was per- 
formed by manual labour, is evident, from comparing 
theſe paſſages already cited with ſome other paſſages in 
Columella. When giving an account of the day's labour 
that a quantity of ſeed takes, from the firſt ploughing of 
the field, to the reaping of the crop, he places always 
the work of the occater immediately after the work of the 
ploughman: Four or five modii of triticum, ſays he, take 
four days of the ploughman, one of the occator, three 
f ofthe farriter, gn+ of che wanker and one and one-half 
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# of the Teaper,——Tritici modii quatuor, vel quique TY 
a bulcorum operas occupant quatuor, occatoris unam, ſar- 


« ritoris duas primum, et unam cum iterum ſarriuntur, 
* runcatoris unam, meſſoris unam et dimidiam ;? Col. lib. 


11, cap. x11. And ſo of the other "crops cultivated by | 
the Romans through the whole chapter. He ſums up 
the whole in this manner: © From this account of days 


labour, it appears, that a field of 200 jagera may be 
« cultivated with two yokes of oxen, as many ploughmen, 


+ and fix common labourers, provided there are no trees 
upon it; but if it is an arbuſlum, Saſerna aſſerts, that 


the ſame quantity of land may be very well cultivated 


learn, that one yoke of oxen is ſufficient for the ſowing 
$ of 125 modii'of triticum, and the fame quantity pf, pulſe 


in the autumnal ſeed time; and, likewiſe, beſides this 
$ for 75 modii more in the tremeſtrian feed time, which 


is proved in this manner: This quantity of ſeed, which 


is ſown upon 25 Jugera, four times ploughed, requires 


« 115 days work of the ploughman; for this quantity of 
land, though of the ſtiffeſt kind, is ploughed for the 
« firſt time in 50 days; for the ſecond time in 25; and in 


« 40.it is ploughed the third time, and the ſeed covered. 


The pulſe take 60 days, that is, two months. The 
number of rainy days, and holy days, in which there 
is no ploughing, may be reckoned at 45 ; likewiſe, after 
the ſeed time is over, there are 30 days of reſt ; theſe, 


in all, amount to eight months and ten days; and there 


remain of the year three months and twenty-five days, 
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© in carrying hay, fodder, dung, and other neceſſariet. 
+ ducentorum, jugerum ſubigi duobus jugis boum, toti- 
© demque hubulcis, et ſex mediaſtinis ; ſi tamen vacet ar. 
* boribus z at ſi ſit arbuſtum, eundem modum Saſcrna tri- 
bus hominibus adjectis aſſeverat probe ſatis excoli: quae 
nos ratio docet, ſuſſicere poſſe jugum boum tritici centum 
© viginti quinque modiis, totidemque leguminum, ut fit in 
« afſem autumnalis ſatio modiorum ducentorum quinqua- 
_ -* modios quinque et ſeptuaginta. Hoc deinde fic proba- 
© viginti quinque, deſiderant bubulcorum operas cxv. Nam 
« proſcinditur is agri modus, quamvis duriflimi, quinqua- 
©-ginta, operis, iteratur quinque et viginti, tertiatur et 
« conſeritur x1. Caetera legumina occupant operas Lx. id 
« eſt menſey duos. Pluyiales quoque et feriarum computan- 
© tur, quibus non aratur, dies quinque et xL. Item pe- 
© rata ſementi, quibus requieſcunt, dies xxx. Sic in aſſe 
« fiunt octo menſes et dies x. Superſunt tamen de anno tres 
« reliqui menſes et dies v. et xx. quos abſumamus aut in 
« fatione tremeſirium, aut in vecturis foeni, et pabulorum, 
et ſtercorum, aliorumque utenfilium ;* Col. lib. 11. cap. 
x111. Now, let it be obſerved, that although, agreeable 
to what Columella fays in the beginning of the chapter, 
the quantity of triticum and pulſe mentioned, would take 
no lefs than 50 days of the occater, yet no mention is 
made of this work being performed by the ploughman 
and yoke of oxen, which would certainly have been done, 
if the raſtrum, the inſtrument with which the occator per- 
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by cattle. Beſides the length of time that the- occater 
took to finiſh a jugerum, which was a day, and ſometimes 
a day and one-half, ſhows plainly, that he wrought with 
a hand- xake, —— of 
oxen. 

ee ee fone. 
times called ſarritor. Thus Varro: Id genus pracdii 
« per ſarritores occare ſolent; lib. 1 cap. XXIX. Although 
ſigned for two different purpoſes, the one for breaking 
clods or covering ſeed, and the other for hoeing the grow- 
ing corn, yet it is probable, that theſe different operations 
had a near reſemblance to each' other, were performed 
much in the ſame manner, and by inftruments reſembling 
each other in their conſtruction. That the operations 
were different is certain ; ſpme crops received both the 
eccatio and farritio, others only one of them. According 
to Columella, triticim, filigo, hordrun, faba, and ſome o- 
thers, received both; while the vicia, phaſtolus, cicera, 
and ſome others, received the occatio only; Col. lib. 1t. 
cap. xit1. And, according to Pliny, num and panicum 
received both operations; and /iljcia and faſcedli, only one 
of them; Nat. Hiſt. lib. xvi: cap. XX. As occatio and 
ſarritis were different operations, ſo the inſtruments with 
which they were performed were different likewiſe, and 
had different names given them. : 
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with it, in the ſame manner as with the 74 ; 
. ® Sarculum was the name of the inſtrument uſed in the 
operation called ſarritio; it probably very much reſem- 
bled the raſirum. There was no neceſſity indeed for its 
being fo heavy, as there were few or no clods in the fields 
where it was uſed. It is true indeed, that the farculum 
was uſed ſometimes for covering ſeed, as well as the 
refirum. Columella having ſaid, that the foenum Graecum 
does not grow well if coveted above fout fingers deep, 
adds; For which reaſon, ſome farmers, before they 
* ſow, plough the field with fmall ploughs, then they 
© ſcatter the ſeed and cover it with farcler, ——Propter 
quod nonnulli priuſquam ſerant, minimis aratris pro- 
« ſcindunt, atque. ita jaciunt femina; et ſarculis adobruunt 
Col: lib. 1. cap. 21. Cato mentions the ſarculum among 
| the iron tools: * mene ferreas vin. farcula vin. 


ing drains: © cum pluere i incipiet, familiam cum unde 
© farculiſque, exire oportet, incilia aperire; cap. cry. 
Palladius mentions two kinds, the one ſimple, and the 
' other two horned : · Sarculos ſimplites vel bicornes z? lib. 
1. cap. LI. The two horned ſarculum was probably 
intended for going on each ſide of a row of corn, or o- 
"ther plants, and heaping the earth towards it; theſe 
might be uſed in the fields, as well as in the garden; 
for, as ſhall be ſhown afterwards, corn, in the Roman 


huſbandry, was ſown in ſuch a manner as to riſe in rows. 
: | I! 
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| fields,” for ſtirring the ſoil, ſmoothing the ſur- 


All theſe inſtruments were uſed in the FARES 


face, 
It appears, that one of the kinds of this inſtrument, was 
of ſuch a form; as to make it poſſible to dig with it. Pli- 
ny ſays, that the inhabitants of the mountains do not uſe 
oxen, but plough with /arcles : . Certe fine hoc animali 
montanae gentes farculis arant;* Nat. Hiſt, lib. xvi. 
cap. Ir. The two horned kind mentioned by Palladius, 
would in ſome meaſure anſwer this purpoſe. Columella 
mentions an inſtrument of the ſame kind, called capreolus, 
which he deſcribes ; and from his deſcription it appears to 
have been a two horned iron tool. He directs, that aſparagus 
in the ſpring be hoed with this inſtrument. Aſparagus was 
planted in rows, at a foot diſtance the one from the o- 
ther; an inſtrument, therefore, proper for hoeing this 
plant, when ſet in rows, would alſo be proper for hoeing 
rows of corn. 

Columella, deſcribing the manner in which the ſarcu- 
lum is uſed, ſeems to repreſent it as making a little fur- 
row, and heaping up the earth that comes out of it. 
Treating of the operations of the gardener, he ſays; 
Now likewiſe, he ſhould take the ſhining /arz/es wore 
« with the ſoil, and drawing them in a tract acroſs, again 
form the narrow ribs obliquely with a ſmall path.“ 


Tunc quoque trita ſolo ſplendentia ſarcula ſumat, 
Anguſtoſque foros adverſo limite ducens, 
Rurſus in e diſtinguat tramite parvo. 
Col. lib, x. v. gt. 
Vor. I. ä 3 F The 
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face, and breaking clods ; the farculum, befi dey 
theſe purpoſes, was conſtructed in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to be uſed for deſtroying weeds amongſt 
the growing corn. . 

There are ſome other inſtruments mentioned 
by the ruſtic writers ; and, although they ſeem 
to have been principally uſed in the vineyards 
and gardens, yet it may not be i improper to at- 
tempt a deſeription of them, ſo far as it can be 
obtained from the paſſages in which they are 
mentioned. | 


CHAP, 


1 


The word I have tranſlated ribs is flew; which 155 
 fies a bench in a theatre, or an oar-bank in a ſhip; and, 
in this place, certainly ſignifies ſomething raiſed, as limes 

and frames ſignify places hollowed,, | 


. 


T I F* 


KA 


of the Biden, Ligo, Pala, Securis, Do- 
labra, and Marra, 


T HE bidens, was an inſtrument very much 


uſed by the ancients in the vineyards 
and gardens. According to Theophraſtus, it it 
was uſed by ſome in their corn fields, to give 
the laſt dreſſing to land when ſeed was ſown. 
After obſerving, that this dreſſing eught to be 


given with great exactneſs, he adds: For 


© which reaſon, the culture of the biden is pre- 
* ferred to that of the plough; becauſe this ſeems 
*to leave ſome of the ſoil untouched .. In the 
vineyard, Columella declares, that it is prefera- 
ble to the plough, becauſe it moves the whole 

ſoil 


* Quapropter bidentis culturam magis, quam aratri, 
commendant ; id enim pleraque intacta videtur relinquere; 
Theo. de cauſ. plant. lib. 111, cap. zv. 


* 
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ſoil equally *. And, in the garden, he recom. 
mends it as the moſt proper inſtrument for gi. 
ving the niceſt culture. He mentions four 


dreſſings of the ground intended for onions, 
and the laſt of the four, that required an equal 


digging, he ſays ought to be given by the bidenst. 
From 


* Bidentibus terram vertere utilius eſt, quam aratro. 
Bidens acqualiter totam terram vers &c. ; Col. lib. de 
arb. cap. x11. 

| + Cepina magis 1 mbadam poſtulat terram, 
quam altius converſam. Itaque ex calendis Novembris 
proſcindi ſolum debet, ut hyemis frigoribus et gelicidiis 
putreſcat; intermiſhiſque quadraginta diebus; tum demum 
iterari. et interpoſitis uno ac viginti diebus tertiari, ac 
protinus ſtercorari: Mox bidentibus aequaliter perfoſſum 
in areas diſponi, deletis radicibus omnibus; Col. lib. xi. 
cap. 111. The perſon that uſed the bidens was called fofor, 
the operation was called /oio, and the performing it ſer-. 
ved the ſame purpoſe with ploughing. Columella, treat- 
ing of the planting of vines, ſays; Then having left a 


« ſpace more or leſs, as the vineyard is to be cultivated 
by the plough, or the biden, they proceed, obſerving 
© the ſame order; and, if the earth is to be turned by a 
fer, the ſmalleſt diſtance betwixt the rows is five feet, 
the greateſt is ſeven ; but, if the earth is to be cultiva- 
. ted by oxen and a plough, then the ſmalleſt diſtance is 
 ſeyen feet, and ON „ is ten. Tum deinde re- 


- licto 
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Fram its name, it appears to have been an in- 
ſtrument with two teeth. It does not ſeem to 
have been uſed in the ſame manner as we uſe 


the ſpade, but as we uſe the hoe, when employ- 


1 open up hard or ſtony ground . It is 
probable, 


6 nd ſpaio prout cuique mos eſt vineas coleng, vel aratro, 
vel bidente, perſequentes ordinem inſiſtunt. Et fi foſ- 
ſore tantum terra verſetur, minimum eſt quinque pe- 


« dum interordinium, ſeptem maximum; ſin bubus, =. 


aratro, minimum eſt ſeptem pedum, ſj prefered 
cem; Col. lib. 111. cap. xi. 


»»When the /5/or uſed this es wy 1 


throw it as well as dig with it. Virgil expreſſes himſelf 
in this way, when he direQs the earth to be thrown to- 
wards the young vines, after being planted; , + bs 


Seminibus poſitis, ſupereſt deducere term 
Sacpius ad capita, et duros jactare bidentes. 4 
8. 1 1. v. by 54 


* 


Columella expreſſes himſelf in the ſame manner, and 
farther ſays, that it is neceſſary that the er have room 


to throw the bidens freely and properly : Contra, frigidis 


et pruinoſis regionibus fimplices ordines inſtituendi; 


* 


nam et fic facilius inſolatur humns, et fructus perco- - 


$ quitur, perflatumque ſalubriorem habet: Foſſores quo- 
0 que liberius et aptius jactant bidentes ;? lib. IV. cap. XV11; 


He directs likewiſe, that vines be * in the pits ex- 
ally 
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probable, that there was 2 kind of mall on the 


8 


ſide oppoſite t to the digging 85 of this inſtru. 
ment, li like what i is on the op W ſite of a Carpen- 


ter's or couper's adz; ; by clods would be 


: more eaſily broken than by the digging part.. 
Virgil, treating of the culture of the vineyard, 


diredts the fo fe Ne to break the clods by ow 


wr K. 


atly perpendicular, and gives | this reaſon ; The vine, 
ſays he, that is placed floping in the pit, is in danger 
of being wounded when it is ablaqueated ; for, while the 
© offer endeavours, with more than ordinary ſtrength, to 
©'deepen'the round pit, which he makes in ableqizating, 
© he'often-wounds the oblique vine, and ſometimes cuts 
©< it through. Nam vitis ſupina, et velut recumbens 
© in alveo depoſita, poſtea quum ablaqueatur, vulneribus 
* obnoxia eſt. Nam dum exaltare fortius orbem abla- 
6 queationis foſſor ſiudet, obliquam vitem plerumque ſau- 
6 ciat, et nonnunquam praccidit ;? lib. 1v. cap. 1v. Pli- 
ny direQs, that the Biden be uſed in ſtony land to extir- 


Pate ruſhes ; * Juncoſus ager verti pala debet ; at in fax- 


LE * 


« ofo b bidentibus ; Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. XVII. cap. Vi. 
From theſe paſſages, | it is evident, that the ler, when 
working. with the bidens, raiſed i it up with his ARS, and 
ef it down with | force. 
——Namque omne quotannis 

8 quaterque ſolum ſcindendum ; glebaque werte 


* um frangenda bidemibus—Vir, Geo. 11. v. 397 
I 


AI? 
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Pe wp '6f iis fiſtriliment, and the 

nner öf ufig it, are confillere, it will not 

FER! ſurpriſiug, that in the vitieyards; it ſhould 
be preferred by Columella to the plough. 

The ligo ſeems to have been an inſtrument. 
like our ſpade. It was uſed Cliiefly in the gar- 
den and vineyard. In the firſt ages, it was pro- 
bably uſed alſo in che corn fields “. I 
| The 

1 'thas this paſſage is commonly trandlated 
very differently from the ſenſe I have put upon it; verfis 
is ſuppoſed to mean bended, and not inverted. But, as the 
bending of the inſtrument has no connection with tlle o- 
peration in which it is ſuppoſed to be employed, I am 
rather inclined to think, that Virgil direQs the poſition 
of it to be changed, and the more eſpecially, as the 0+ 
peration, which he mentions immediately before, was 
performed dy the ſame inſtrument. 

** The Ligo is not mentioned by Cato, in his llt of the 
iron tools; but it is mentioned by Palladius. Varro ſays, 
that this inſtrument is called /jgo, becauſe by it, on ac- 
count of its breadth, any thing under the ſurface is caſi- 
ly gathered : © Ligo, quod eo propter latitudinem, quod 
* ſub terra facilivs legitur; Var. de L. L. lib. 1v. That 
it was an inſtrument uſed for digging and cultivating the 
earth, appears from ſeveral paſſages in Horace. Speak- 
ing of the ancient Romans that conquered Pyrrhus, An- 
tiochus, and Hannibal, he calls them a ſtout race of ruſ- 
tic ſoldiers, taught to turn | the glebe with Sabellian ligos. 
e | Sed 
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- The pala ſeems to have been an inſtrument 
reſembling the ligo ; poſſibly it may only be a 
different name for the ſame inſtrument, For it 

N — TP | 
Verſare glebas, c. Hor. Cam. lib. e 


In his epiſtle to his villicur, he charges him with cultiva- 
ting fields Iong untouched by /iges ; and with _ 
— won powes 


Jas den non tada ligonibus arva. 
Hor. Ep. lib. 1. ep. xiv. 


Tha the Age was am bee not den with cad, 
but uſed in manual labour, appears from a paſſage in an 
ode of the ſame poet, addreſſed to Canidia the ſorcereſs. 
He ſays, that Veia, with great labour, a8 a hole | in the 
earth with rong liger; ; 


3 2 A 
| Eahaurichatingemens laboridus ——Hor: Epod. ode. 


Columella, in his poem on the culture of gardens, men- 
tions the liga, ieee 
ſed with the tooth of a broken one; - 


Mor bene cum glebis vivacem ceſpidis herbam 
Contunda marrae, vel fracti dente ligonis. 
Col. lib. 2 . V. 88. 
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is remarkable, that Cato mentions the pala and 
not the ligo; and that Palladius mentions the 
lige and not the pala. It is probable, that it was 
pointed like the fpade uſed for caſting turff. 
Pliny, as has already been obſerved, mentions 
a ſhare pointed like a pala. A ſhare with a 
ſquare point, would be a very improper one; 
but there are ſhares pointed like the turff ſpade, 
which, from this, it it probable was the form 
of the pala: It ſeems to have been made of 
timber, and pointed with iron. Columella de- 
ſcribes it as formed in this manner; his words 
literally tranſlated are: Then I ought to turn 
© the ſweet earth with the iron'd oak of the pa- 
9 la 4.7 

There were ſome of them made wholly of 
| laden Cato mentions them f. They were 
probably uſed for the ſame purpoſes with our 
ſhovels. 

As the culture given by the Romans to their 
farms, was often amongſt trees, not only in the- 
vineyards, but alſo in the corn fields, they 
needed inſtruments for cutting the roots of the 

Vol, I. 3 G we. trees 


* Tum mihi ferrato verſetur robore ho with 
Dulcis humus.———Col. lib. z. v. 45. 
+ Palas ligneas xt. z Cat. cap. xi, © | 
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trees that interrupted their culture. Of theſe; 
there are two frequently mentioned, the /ecuris 
and the dolabra.' The ſecurjs ſeems to have been 
a tool reſembling our axe, and uſed in the ſame | 
manner. The part of the pruning knife called 
che ſecuris, was made in the ſhape of the half 
formed moon | 

The dolabra e to ws 1 a | kind: of 
FAR and was uſed by the ploughman for cut- 
ting any roots that interrupted -the plough in 
going. The ploughman,“ ſays Columella, 
ſhould uſe the delabra as well as the ſhare; 
Sand ſhould dig up and deſtroy the broken 
ſlumps and top- roots, with which a field ſet 
© with trees is infeſted f.. It was ſometimes u- 
fed in the vineyard in place of the ident, and 
in the corn fields in place of the raſtrum. Pal. 
ladius fays, that vines were ablaqueated by it, 
an operation commonly performed with the bi- 
gens - and that clods, after the firſt ploughing, 
dd tos ' ; SIZES 235 SECRTEEMS EL TIO ; were 


We | Cui 8 ſemiformis lnae ks focuris di- 
eitur; Col. lib. rv. cap. xv. 

I Nec minus dolabra, quam vomere bubulcus utatur; et 
praefractas ſtirpes, ſummaſque radices, quibus ager ar- 
duſto conſitus implicatur, omnes refodiat, ac perſequa- 
tur; Col. lib, 11, cap. 1. 


3 
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were broken by it, an operation commonly per- 


formed by the raſtrum or crates . 717 
The ſecuris and dolabra, were ſometimes join- 
ed in one, the ſecurit on the one fide, and the 
dolabra on the other; which Palladius calls /e- 
curis dolabrata. When, in ablaqueating vines, 
the earth, opened up with the bident or dolabra 
fide of the tool, was thrown out with the pala 
or ligo, then the ſecuris ſide would be proper 
for cutting _ roots aper d to 0 te taken a- 
ar. hls . 


The marra ſeems to have b a kind a. 


ſcraping inſtrument, like our hand-hoes. It is | 
mentioned by Pliny, as proper for cleaning ne- 
dica, when three years old f. Juvenal mentions 
t along with the ſarculum f. And Columella 


directs that roots be tore up, and that clade 


and turff be broke with its tooth $. 
It 
* Januario menſe locis temperatis ablaqueandae ſunt 
vites, quod Itali excodicare appellant, id eſt circa vitis ra · 
dicem dolabra terram diligenter aperire; Pal. Iib. 11. tit. i. 
Glebae omnes dolabris diſſipandae ſunt; tit. 111. 
Ad trimatum, marris ad ſolum oy _ Nats 12 
lib. XVIII. cap. xvi. 1 73/7 $044 
t Ne marrae et ſarcula dekint; Juv. nur. v. 317. 
Tu penitus latis eradere viſcera marris 
Ne dubita. Col. lib. x. v. 24e. 
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It appears from this account of the ruſtic in- 
ſtruments of the Romans, that a much greater 


variety were uſed by them in the culture of their 


lands than by us. The moderns ſeem fond 


of complex machines, to ſerve different purpo. 


ſes; theſe indeed are curious, but they are found 
ſo inconvenient, that they never become of ge 
neral uſe. Simple inſtruments for every dif. 


ferent purpoſe, are neither inconvenient ner ex. 


penſive. It would certainly tend to improve 


| agriculture, if our farmers had a greater varies 


ty of all the ryſtic inſtruments, than they com- 


_ monly have. Different kings of ploughs, har- 


rows, hoes, &c. for the different kinds of work 
required, would be a means of having the 
TT FARE 24 LATE Thats 


CHAP. 


Mox bene cum glebis viyacem ceſpitis herbam 
Contundat marrae, vel! fraQi dente  ligonis. 5 
Id. v. 88. 


* ls copies we 8 nn inſtead of 
marris and marrar. In the firſt ine, indeed, -ratris does 
not alter the ſenſe, as raſtrit may be underſtood ; but 
matre in place of marrae in the other, makes the paſſage 
unintelligible ; ſo that it is evident, that marris and mar- 


a 


e 


P ; 
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e HAP. XXI. 


, Ploughing in General. 
LOUGHING is certainly the moſt impor- 
| tant operation in agriculture, . By it the 
foil is expoſed to the atmoſphere, and thereby 


the food of plants communicated; by it the 
land is ſtirred and turned over, and thereby the 
mould divided, and the paſture of plants en- 
larged ; by it the weeds growing. upon the ſur» 
face are deſtroyed, and the lurking roots expo» 
ſed to be burned by the ſun and wind; by it 
ridges being made, and furrows properly pla- 
ced, wet land is made drier ; and by it the ſur- 
face being opened, and rain allowed to deſcend, 
dry land is made to retain water. An opera- 
tion that ſerved ſo many yaluable purpoſes, is 
certainly moſt important, and deſeryes the Ke, 
A athentiog 


« a & _— 
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Theſe valuable purpoſes ſerved by ploughing, 
were well known to the ancients. Virgil in- 
forms us, that the great deſign of ploughing is 
to render ſoil looſe and crumbling: © That land, 
_ fays he, is beſt for corn, that is almoſt black, 
© that is fat as deep as the plough goes, and has 
a looſe and crumbling mould, (for this we en- 
« deavour to make by ploughing *).* This paſſage 
is cited by Columella, who expreſſes himſelf in 
the ſame manner: © To cultivate,” fays he, < is 
nothing more than to open and ferment the 
earth = Theophraſtus, who wrote long be- 
_ fore either, is much more particular, in repre- 
ſenting the great advantages of ploughing or 
digging: © Digging,” ſays he, is advantageous 
©to all plants; for it removes the obſtructiont 
to vegetation, and communicates food: It 
a likewiſe | renders the land itſelf moiſter and 
more open: To theſe it may be added, that 
© air mixed with the ſoil (for mixed it muſt be 
£ when the — is 1 f a certain 
| N 4 volatile 


Nigra tere, et pinguis preſſo ſub vomere terra, | 
Et eni putre ſolum (namque hoc imitamur arando) 
Optima frumentis. Vir. Geo. II. v. 23. 
1 Neque enim alind eſt colere, quam reſolvere et fer- 
mentare terram z Col. lib. II. Cap. 11. \ 
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e volatile moiſture, and -affords- nouriſhment, 
Wherefore, it is neceſſary, that all foul and 
« dry fails: be frequently digged and agitated, 
* as I have already mentioned. To ſpouty and 
„wet ſoils, digging is likewiſe advantageous, 
: although it it mult appear ſurpriſing, that the 
« ſame. operation ſhould: eure defects in ſoils ſo 
oppoſite to each other; but there is nothing 
wonderful in this, for it dries the one, and 
* moiſtens the other, according as each needs 
to be aſſiſted X,* . The fame author, in another 
paſlage,.exprefles | himſelf in this manner: Soil 
« often turned over, becomes free and light, and 
free n We ; ſo that it can molt 

S764 03 43,256 uit? ear 
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2M Toko —.— prodeſl; rollit in . impediant, 
vel auferant pabulum : Tpſunique ſolum humectius, atque 
ſuſpenſitis reddit. Ad hace aer humo permiſtus (permiſ- 
ceatur enim neceſſe eſt, eum terra agitatur) praebet va- 
poratum quendam humorem, atque alimonium efficit. 
Quo circa ſolum aridum atque ſiticuloſum, ſodere a- 
gitareque ſaepe oportet; ut ante jam diximus. _Paluſ, 
tribus quoque uliginoſiſque foſſio prodeſt; quanquam mĩ- 
rum videatur, ſolis inter ſe adverſis curam eandem poſſe 


eonducere. Verum nihil mirandum id eſt; alterum ete- 


nim ſiccat, alterum humefacit; ſeilicet cum utrumque 
contrario.adjuyari deſideret; Theoph. * cauſ. plant. lib. 


In. cap. xiv. 
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« eaſily give nouriſhment. For which reaſon, 


no crop ſhould: be fown; on fallow, unleſs it 
© is reaped ſo cafily, PR ow 
mer ploughings.” 
| As/the ancients knew well de great ad 
vantages of ploughing, ſo, in conſcquenee of 
this, we find that they repreſent it as the moſt 
important operation in agriculture. Thus The. 
ophraſtus, after obſerving how neceſſary it is for 
the farmer to exerciſe his judgment, and vary 
his operations, according to fituations and cir- 
eumſtances, expreſſes himſelf in this manner: 
© But, that I may mentien a maxim that is ge- 
© neral and holds univerſally: It is the firſt and 
* principal thing in agriculture, to have land 
© well ploughed; for ſeed committed to well 


| © ploughed ſoil, comes up luxuriantly, when the 


earth is. by this operation ſoſtened. What, 
fays Cato, * is the beſt culture of land? Good 


* ploughing. What is the ſeeond? Plowing in 


© the ordinary way. What is the third? Laying 


on manure *,* Pliny cites this paſſuge: In 


ploughing, ' ys he, © Cato? s maxim is chiefly 
| " ©to 


* © Quid eſt agrum bene Ser hen art. Quid ſe-· 
cundum ? Arare. Quid eee 
LI. 
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1 What is the firſt thing? To 
« cultivate land well. What is the ſecond ? Ta 
$ plough well. What is. the third ? To lay on 


y manure .“ 


| There is no Joubt, that Pliny, i in this paſſage, 
cites the above paſſage in Cato; but it may be 
obſerved, that there is a. very great difference 
betwixt them. Whether the paſſage in Cato or 
in Pliny has been mangled in tranſcribing, or 
whether Pliny has miſtaken Cato, is of no im- 
portance to inquire ;. in both paſſages ploughing 
is declared to be an aperation molt important. 
That ploughing might anſwer the purpoſe for 
which is was intended, many important diree- 
tions are given by the ſeveral ruſtic writers, 
moſt worthy of the attention even of a modern 
farmer. 
The ploughing land ha wet, is forbidden 
by all. Columella repreſents this as moſt dan- 
gerous ; © But when we plough,? ſays he, © we 
* muſt not touch wet land; for the fields which 
* are en app wet, cannot be touched for the 
| as ig whole 


0 UP YE OREN ſervandum eſt Catonis oracu- 
um. Quid eſt primum? Agrum bene colere. Quid ſe> 


| eundum? Bene arare. Quid tertium? my Pig. 


Nat. Hiſt. lib. zv111.-cap. Ir. We (6:3, 7 
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© whole year, and are fit neither for being ſown, 


© harrowed, nor planted &. Palladius gives the 
ſame caution, and takes notice of the ſame bad 


conſequences : It ought to be obſerved,” ſays 
he, © that land muſt not be ploughed when wet; 
for land which receives the firſt ploughing 
1 when wet, cannot be touched for the whole 
. ſeaſon f. From this paſſage it appears, that 
it was reckoned particularly dangerous to give 


the fallow the firſt ploughing when it was wet; 


and that, when this was done, it was impoſſible, 
by any operations afterwards, to bring it to a 
right tilth that ſeed time. Pliny does no more 
than mention the received maxim: Do not, 
ſays he, touch wet land t. 9 
There is a kind of land which Cato calls ca- 
rious land, terra carigſa. This land he forbids 
ſo much as to be touched c or trod upon: Take 
| 6 N 


* Sed bak sches arabitur, A ne luto- 
ſus ager tractetur. Nam quae limoſa yerſantur arva to- 
to anno deſinunt poſſe tradari, nec ſunt habilia ſementi, 
aut occationi, aut ſationi; Col. lib. 11. cap. iv. 


+ Obſervandum eſt, ne Jutoſus ager aretur: Nam terra 
quae lutoſa tractatur in primordio, fertur toto anno non 


poſſe tractari; Pal. lib. 11. cap. . _ 
+ Lutoſam terram ne wie fis. dr. Hit. th 


XVIII. cap. ix. 
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care, ſays he, in his directions to the villicus, 


© that you do not plough carious land, nor drive 
* cart or any kind of cattle upon it. If you 


do not guard againſt this, wherever the plough, 


or carts, or cattle, have gone, you will loſe the 
* crop-for three. years. When treating of. ſow- 


ing, he-likewiſe forbids carious land to be touch- 
ed *. Pliny gives an explanation of this paſ- 


ſage, and deſerides the kind of land which, he 
ſuppoſes Cato calls carious land: © What can 
be meant,” ſays he, by carious las, which | 
Cato is ſo much afraid of, as to forbid it even 
to be ſo much as trod upon? Let us compare 
it with the cariouſneſs of timber, and we will 
find that theſe are the defects which he ſo very 
much abhors, dry, ſpungy, ruſty, hoary, con- 
* ſumed, and full of holes; he faid more in one 


© word than the moſt copious language can de- 
ſeribe; for, by this phraſe, he means certain 
defects, not ariſing from age, (which cannot 


© be attributed to the earth) but from the nature 
' of the ſoil, which FREY may be compared | 


© to 


Q Terram al caveto ne e neve — 1 ne- 


ve pecus in eam impellas. Si ita non caveris, quo im- 
puleris, triennii frudtum amittes ; Cat. cap. v. Terram 
cave carioſam tractes ; Cat. cap. Zxx iv. 
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*to things conſumed with age, and thereby 
© weak and altogether unfruitful . But this 
explication of Pliny's is rather a learned criti. 
eiſm upon the word carigſur, than an illuſtration 
of Cato's meaning. It is evident, from Cato's 
words, that by carious land, he does not mean 
land darren from its nature, but land in a par. 
ticular fitoation, and which, if ploughed in this 
fituation, is rendered barren- for a number of 
years : So that carious land is not land of 2 
certain kind, but land in 2 certain fituation; 
though, at the ſame time, it is probable,” that 
no kind of land is ever reduced to this ſituation, 
but what is commonly called fpongy or puffy 
Foil. Columella informs us what it is that ren. 
ders land caribus: When we plough,” fays he, 
eare maſt 1 not to toueh wet N nor 
8 8 8, gust enon om ! Nut find 


4 


* 
FT 


8 * Quid potanans > hc appellation 2b 60 tantopere re · 
formidari, ut paehe veftigiis quoque interdicat? Redigamus 
0 ligni cariem, et invenie us illa, quae i tantum abomi- 
nantur, vitia, aridae, ſſtuloſae, ſcabrae, caneſcentis, er- 
efac, et pumicoſae. Plus dixit una ſignificatione, quam poſlic 
ulla copia ſermonis enarrari. Eſt enim interpretatione 
vitiorim quaedam,'n _ aetate u nu i in ea intellig 


+. % wa. 


omnia, atque adele, . __ . lib. II. ea. v. 
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land half wet with ſmall ſhowers, which land 
the ruſtics call various and earious. It is made 
5 ſo, when, after long drought, à fitalt rain has 
© moiitened the upper part of the elods, and'has 
net touched the lower part.” That this land, 


deſeribod by Columetla, is of the” ſume Kind | 
vith that which Cato calls  cartous, "is evident 


from what he adds à little after : + The fields,“ 


e © that are ploughed when various _ are 


years “.“ Palladius, to the fame purpoſe, fays, 


« that, if land is ploughed when it is a little wet 


and dry below, it is afferted, that it becomes 


© barren for three years f.“ From whence it 
ſhould arife that land ploughed in this ſituation, 
becomes barren for three years, is uncertain; 


| but it cannot be denied that this has happened, 


* Sed quando arabitur, obſervabimus, ne lutoſus ager 
tractetur, neve exiguis nimbis ſemimadidus quam terram 
ruſtici variam carioſamque appellant. Ea eſt poſt longas 
ficcitates levis pluvia fuperiorem partem glebarum made- 
fecit, inferiorem non xttigit. At rurſus, quae varia 
ſubacta ſunt, continuo triennio 8 . Col. 
lib. 11. cap» . | TER. 

+ Quae (terra) autem e leviter infaſa « ed, et t ſubter 
ſicca, fi tunc aretur, aſſeritur per triennium ſterilis fieri; 

Pal. lib. 1 1. tit. 111. | 
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as it is alerted ſo poſitively both by Cato and 
Columella. If we ſuppoſe the foil to be of the 


CK 


kind;mentioned by Pliny, the great defect of it 
is this; by a fermentation ariſing from froſt, or 
a ſudden tranſition from dry to wet, and wet to 
dry, it throws out the ſeed, and even the young 
plants, or at leaſt, expoſes their roots to be de- 
ſtroyed by drought: If this kind of land is 
plougbed when half wet, by mixing the wet 
and dry together, it is, poſſible that it may be 
rendered more ſpungy and porous, ſo as to take 
a conſiderable time before it is reduced to ſuch 
à ſituation as to render it fit for carrying a crop. 
This is offered only as a conjecture, for nothing 
but experiments are ſufficient to. determine, the 
queſtion. It would not be amiſs, however, that 
farmers that. have land of this kind, would pay 
ſome attention to the caution given by theſe 
writers, at leaſt obſerve what effects are produ- 
ced by ae web kind of land * fock a 
ſituation. © 2 8 
It was another'n maxim in ploughing, to 190 
. with an equal furrow, one furrow equal to ano- 
ther, and always of the ſame breadth. Theſe 
are implied in Cato's maxim, not to plough with 
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2 various furrow *, Which maxim is cited. by 
Pliny f. 

It was a maxim likewiſe, that ths en 
| ſhould make ſtraight furrows. Pliny mentions 
chis, and obſerves, that the ploughman whoplough⸗- 
ed crooked, was ſaid to prevaricate, from whence, 
he ſays, this crime was tranſlated into the forum; ; 
but that it ought 1 
in the fields, whe firſt nne .. 
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are recommended, ſo e as not to know, 
when the field is ploughed, where the plough 
has gone. Columella obſerves, that by this, 

the ſoil is not only divided, but all the roots of 
the weeds are cut and deſtroyed 5. ' Pliny like- 
wiſe repreſents it as a mark of well ploughed 


* Sulco vario ne ares; Cato, cap. Lz1. 

7 Sulco vario ne ares; Plin. Nat. Hiſt. n re 
Ir, 

t Arator, niſi incurvus, praevarieatur. Inde tranſla- 
tum hoc crimen in forum, Ibi itaque caveatur; ubi in- 
ventum eft ; Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. xv111. cap. x1x.. 

5 Sed tam frequentibus denſiſque ſulcis arandi ſunt, ut 
vr dignoſcatur in utram partem vomer actus fit, quo- 
niam fic omnes radices herbarum enn necantur z 
Col. lib. x1, OW | 


3 
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land, if it is not known where the plough has 
gone *. 

The farmer is directed to take- care, that the 
plouglunan, in ploughing, leave none of the ſoil 
rows. Columella ſays, that the ploughman 
muſt plough in ſuch a manner, as to leave no 
bard unmoned fail, ſuch as the buſbandmen cal 
ſcamnum f. Palladiys mentions this among the 
maxima: He, ſays he, who leaves unmoved 
© ſojl þetwixt furrows, leſſens his crop, and de. 
« ſtroys the fertility of the earth 3. - Pliny give 
the fame direction, and adds; < That it is ne- 
$ ceſſary to prevent clods from prevailing in the 
« field l.. This would certainly be the conſe- 
quence of ſuch bad ploughing ; for if, at the 
firſt ploughing, theſe baulks were left, when turn- 
ed up at the ſecond ploughing, which was com- 

F 8 | monly 


Id demum recte ſubadtum erit, ubi non intelligetur 

ute vomer ierit ; Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. 2111. cap, 21%, 

I Sed ita necubi-crudum ſolum et immotum relinquat, 

"vcd agricolae ſcamnum vocant ; Col. lib. 11. caps 11. 

. Qui arando crudum ſolum inter ſuleos relinquit, ſuis 
* fraibus . a Pal th 
. vi. dr — 

> "RES inter duos Mees crads e gle 

dae ne exſultent ; Plin. Nat. Hat. lib. xv11 1. cap. XIX. 
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monly acroſs, che would nally rife i large 
hard clods; © | 

Such was the method of ploagtittl "uſed by | 
the Romans; that it was not poſfible for the 
farmer, by raking a view of his field; ts know 
whether of no it was clean ploughed. He is 
therefore directed to puſh a pole into the plough- 
ed land in à variety of places, By which be 
would know whether it was equally moved e- 
very where to the proper depth. Columella 
and Palladius both obſerve, that if the farmer 
does this frequently, his 1 hor 
WW 


3 * *# 
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3A „. fly 
©) Eum porte an rede aretur, frequenter 8 
bet agricola. Nec tantum viſu, qui fallitur nonnunquam, 


Tuperfuſa races Yatehitibus featnuit 3 verüi etiam tactu, qui 


minus decipitur, cum ſolidi rigoris admota pertica tratiſ- 
verſis ſulcis inſeritur; ea li acqualiter, ac fine offenſione 
penerrofit, manifeſtum eſt, totum ſolum deinceps eſe mo- | 
tum i Sin autem fubeunti durio or aliqua pars obſtitit, cru 
dum vervadum effe demonſtrat. Hoc cum ſaepius bu» 
n AED On | 
lb. 11. cap. ... zuaalup 
Sed acqualiter terram motam offs cognoſeis, & trans: 
. Quae res ſaepius ſac- 
c 1 80 Its 


tit, 111. * 28923 * : 1 a 220 
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That the mould might be more eſſectually re 
duced, croſs ploughing is recommended. Ands 
land, who, turning the plough: obliquely, 2. 
© gain; breaks through the furzows raiſed at the: 


_ © firſt-ploughing . It is probable, that this is. 


Virgil's meaning in this paſſage, as. the fallow, 
was certainly ploughed acroſs... This appears. 


from a paſſage in Columella: When giving di- 


rections about the planting of vines, he obſerves, 
that ſome planted: them at the diſtance of ten 
feet in the form of a quincunx, for this reaſon, 
that the earth might be ploughed aſter the man» 
ner of fallow: land, in. furrows acroſs each o- 
ther f. Pliny likewiſe obſerves, that land is 
Beſt reduced firſt by furrous along, and then 


acroſs... That . is his meaning, appears 
Leu £2310 Som 1609441 9204 MU 17112460 from 


ano l £24 i} $5 * SUITS 3031 2 127 
_ Fi qui, | proſcilſo quas ſyſcitat arquore Fiete 2 
od 5; >> axulct ag 
Kurts in obliquum verſo errumpit 
* 206i rn wot An nd 


4 eee vitem' e eda tn 
quincuncem diſponunt, ut more novalium terra tra- 
verſis ad veriiſque faltis" pr tur; Oo) Nb. 111. cap. 
pr 794: PREY 8 ere At n volt 1299 arettor 
TH Ole area rec fill mon a 
; Plin, Nat. Hiſt. lib. XVIII, CAP, XIX. 13; 
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from what follows, in which he ſays, that hilly 
land is ploughed only acroſs. In another paſ- 
ſage, he obſerves, that the ſecond ploughing gi- 
yen to the fallow was acroſs*. On hilly ground, 
they recommend ploughing acroſs the hill, for 
this reaſon, that ploughing in this way is much 


eaſier for che cattle and men. This is mention- 


ed by Columella, Palladius, and Pliny . k 
was eaſier for the ancients to do this than for 
us. Their common plough had uo coulter nor 
mould board; and it was by the inclination of 
the plough to one fide, that ĩt was made to turn 
the earth of che furrow 3 ſo that in going acroſs 
the hill, by inclining at firſt'to the one fide, and 
chen in returning to the ether, the furrow was 


| _— turned Yowii e Kill,” Of fo great im- 


* 8 per tranfoerſum iterata, oecatio ſequitar 3 
Fun. Nat. Hiſt. lib. viii. cap. xz. 


I Sed in arando maxime eſt obſervandum, ſemper ut 
tranſverſus mons ſulcetur. Nam hac ratione difficultas 
acclivitatis infringitur, laborque pecudum et hominum 
commodiſſime fic minuitur; Col. 11. cap. ix. 
In collibus tranſyerſo tantum monte * Pin. om 
ent. cap. 211. 

Si collis eſt, tranſverſus per latera a W 
kl tune ſervanda eſt, cum ſemen accipiet; Pal. lib 11. 


tit. 481, 
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this was done even upon hillyground, though they 
always ploughed acroſs the hill. The manner 
of doing it was, dy directing the plough not 
exactly acroſs''the: hill, but at one ploughing 
higher, and at another lower, by which the carth. 
of the furrows at the former ploughing were in 
ſome 3 whe 1 
better broks ß 
Modern r _— be we gh 
| wat it ſhould be given as a mark of well plough · 
ed land, that it is not obſerved in it where the 
it is impoſſible that this can happen; in our beſt 
ploughed land, the furrows- are very Alling 
However, the propriety of. this maxim will ap- 
year, if we conſider the manner of ploughing 
among the ancients, that ſeems to have been 
very different from ours in modern times. 
1 


Faulum tamen quotieſcunque iterabitur, modo 65 
elatiora modo in depreſſiora clivi obliquam agi folcum 
oportebit, ut in utramque partem reſcindamus, nec eodem 
veſtigio terram moliamur; Col. lib. 1. cap. rv. Aſter in 
collibus, &c. as above, Pliny adds; Sed modo in ſuperiora, 
ny Rl nnn 7 


SIA. 
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every other furrow-plough with an upright 
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— —mʒ—ᷣ panicu+ 
br manner of ploughing, deſcribed by Colue 
mella, which ſeems to have been always uſed, 


either when; new ground was broke up, or. 


when the fallow. got the firſt furrow. When 


giving diractians how to break up new or fal- 


low land, he ſays ; The ploughman muſt wal 
* upon the ploughed land, and at every other 
furrow muſt hold the plough obliquely, and at 


* and full plough *.”. This paſſage was cited be. 
fore, but I thought it neceflary, upon this occa 
fon, to render it as literally as poſſible. It is 
impoſũible to explain theſe words, in ſuch a man- 
ner, as t9 make Columella direct that the land 
ſhall be firſt ploughed along, and then acroſs: 

But the meaning appears to be, that, in plough- 
ing, the plaugh ſhall be held alternately flpping, 
and alternately upright, To underſtand this, it 
is neceſſary to obſerve, as has already been men- 
tioned, that the common plough uſed by, the 
Romans, was not made ſo as to turn ths eartk 
. to the n bn ne 


4 
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»Bubuleum autem per proſeiſſum ingredi oportet, al- 
terniſque verſibus obliquum tenere aratrum, et 
jefto plenoque ſulcare ; Col. lib. ut. cap. u. 
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by the reſt and mould board; but, when held up. 
right, ouly ſtirred the earth, without: turning it 
to a ſide; and that, when it wa propoſed to 
turn the earth to a fide and make an open fur- 
row, then the -plough was held obliquely, the 
fide of the ſhare to the land fide was ruiſed, and 
by this oblique poſition of the ſhare and the 
durir, the earth was turned to a ſide: With 
this plough, in whatever manner it was held, it 
was tot heceſſary to go about in ploughing as 
returned again in the ſame tract, and, by ſlo- 
ping his plough alternately to the right hand, and 
alternately to the left, turned the earth always 
one way. Now, in breaking up a new field, 
mulla directs, that the plough be alternately 
held oblique, and alternately upright : When 
held oblique; the earth would be cut in a flo- 
ping direction, from the firm land to the plough- 
ed land, and the part eut off would be turned 
towards the ploughed land, making the furrow 
very narrow below; and, when it returned in 
the ſame tract held upright, the earth would be 
cut perpendicularly, and the floping firm land 
left by the dy a held Lobliqurly. would 
5 be 
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be ſtirred, and partly miurd with the earth of 
the former furropßu c — nt? 
On no oecaſion does it appear, that the Ro- 
man ploughman ploughed in - ridges; except 
common way, he returned always in the ſame 
tract, and twrned the varth one way. 
That the fallew , vt the firſttime, was plough · 
ed in the manner chat hase bean deſcribed, is the 
more probable, as the firſt ploughing is fepre- 
ſented as always taking double the time in eve: 
ry kind of foil, that the ſeeond is repreſented as 
taking. This could not happen in looſe ſoil, if 
bothploughings had been performed in the ſame 
way; nor in {tiff ſoil, when the ſecond plough- 
ing is acroſs, which v was the practice of. the Ro- 
mans; as every farmer knows, that in .this caſe, 
there is very little difference betwixt the two 
ing Riff foll, fays; © A fugerum of fuch kind of 
: land i is N reduced by four days work; 
© by dg it is conveniently enough ploughed for 
* the fuld time; and by one it is ploughed for 
the -fecond-time . In another paſſage,” he 


cd u N mars bel Hol 1 ine e. 
| dz K od N. fays ; 
Sed jugerum talis agi quatuor operis expeditur ; 
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ſays; The feed which is ſown when the land 
< is four times ploughed, takes one hundred and 
« fifteen: days work of the ploughman: For this 

« quantity of land; though of the ſtiffeſt kind; 
is ploughed at the firſt time in fifty days, at 
© the ſecond time in twenty-five . | Pliny, to 
the ſame purpoſe, ſays; That three fourths of 
© a jugerum may be ploughed, at the firſt time; 
© in” one day, and one and one-half jngerum, 
lat the ſecond time, when land is light; when 
© ſtiff, that one-half of a jngerum may be plough- 
* ed at the firſt time, and a whole at the ſecond . 
bs ee re „ st of; n ict tal © The 


: T) 


| nam — „ebe, anna una iteratur ; Col 
lib. 11. cap. Av. S 

. Nam proſciadityr bat modus, quamvis is duritfim, 
quinquaginta n — quinque et __ Col: 15 
11. cap. Tit. 

4 Juſtum eſt proſeindi males dodrantali edi uno 
Ae, iterari ſeſquijugerum, ſi ſit facilitas ſoli 3 fi minus, 
alin hn, gan; Plin. Nat. n xvuti, 
. . 

b underſtand by fla 1 2 
Fourths of a foot deep. / If this is the meaning, n 
portions are different. But the other is pfcbably the 
meaning, as Columella makes che prupottiom the fame in 
0 e 

J 99 4 


4 2 
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The difference between theſe can ſcarcely be 
ſuppoſed to have been ſo great, eſpecially in 
light ſoils, if, at the firſt time, the land had been 
ploughed in the ordinary way. Varro obſerves, 
that a particular name was given to the firſt 
ploughing: When they plough the land for 
« the firſt time,” ſays he, they call it proſcin 
dere. That there was a difference betwixt 
this and the ordinary way of ploughing, is evi- 
dent from a paſſage in Pliny: * Plough,” ſays 
he, U with all your. ſtrength, before you plough 
* proſcindits :* He adds, as an advantage attend - 
ing this way of managing land; This way has 
an utility that the roots of the weeds, are cut, 
the turff being turned over *,” When the 
plough was held ſloping, the turff would be 
turned over, and cut thin towards the land ſide; 
and, when the plough was held upright, a little 
earth would be thrown over it. In a field plough- 


* Nl 


© is eaſy, a Jugerum is ploughed at firſt by two days work, 
and at the ſecond time in one. At ſi facilis eſt terra, 
* proſcinditur jugerum duabus operibus, iteratur una; 
Col. lib. x1. cap. 1. 

SVM arato; W aras ; proſcindito. Ver u- 
tilitatem habet, quod inverſo ceſpide herbarum radices 
necantur ; Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. XIII. cap. xix. 


Verb 3K 
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ed carefully in the manner deſcribed, the mould 
would be thoroughly broken, and it would have 
this mark of good ploughing already mentioned, 
it would ſcarcely be n in wan MEPs the 
ſhare had gone. 

How deep it was common for * Roman 
farmers to plough, is uncertain : If the paſſage 
in Pliny, above cited, is to be explained as is 
done in the note, then the point is determined, 
and their ordinary way of ploughing was nine 
inches deep, which will be reckoned a very 
good depth in moſt of the counties of Britain. 
But, as the words will bear another explication, 
they cannot be cited as an authority for the 
deepneſs of their ploughing. Pliny calls plough- 
ing four fingers deep a ſcarification ®. This is 
three inches deep, for there were reckoned ſix. 
teen fingers in the foot J. That it was the cu- 
ſtom to plough very deep, appears from a paſ- 
ſage in Columella, when treating of the quali- 
ties of good ſoll, he ſays; Nor ought we to 

* content 


Et ſilicia, hoc eſt, enim Graecum, frariications ſe- 
ritur, non altiore quatuor digtoram b Plin. Nat. Hiſt, 
lib. xvi. cap. iI. 

+ Modus omnis areae pedali menſura comprehenditur, 
qui digitorum eſt xv1. ; Col. lib. v. cap. 1. 


1 
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content ourſelves with viewing the ſurface; 
but the quality of the matter below ſhould be 
« diligently inquired into, whether or no it is 
© of earth. It is ſufficient for corn if the land 
eis equally good two feet deep“. If they i- 
magined that corn received benefit from the 
ſoil at the diſtance of two feet below the ſurface, 
they would conſider it as an advantage to plough 
as deep as their cattle were capable of, and their 
plough could go. 

It may not be amiſs, before this article is fi- 
niſhed, to obſerve, that, according to the opi- 
nion of ſome, it was a cuſtom among the Greeks 
to aſſign to each plough the quantity of land to 
be ploughed by it in the day, or at the yoking; 


and, when there were two of them to go in the 


fame field, they began on oppoſite ſides of the 


field, and approaching always nearer and near- 


er to each other by every furrow, and at laſt 
met in the middle. Homer, according to Ma- 
dam Dacier, alludes to this, when he compares 

Diomed 


* Nec contentos eſſe nos oportet prima ſpecie ſummi 
ſolli, ſed diligenter exploranda eſt inferioris materiae 
qualitas, terrena necne fit. Frumentis autem fat erit, 6 - 
acque bona ſuberit bipedanea humus; Col, lib, 11. cap. 
11. | 
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| Diomed and Ulyſſes, ſetting out after Dolon, 
to two teams of mules ploughing in the ſame 
field *. PE 29 

There 


' bre on * En rener tin ˙α f αονν,t 
H⁰ννοαο, fa yap Te Be weoP1g10T Ins 19 
t EAxHE,iν 184040 Beins rux ro george. 
15 Ili. lib. x. v. 351. 


The ſtory is this. Diomed and un ſſes having gone by 


night towards the Trojan camp, to inform themſelves of 
the deſigns of the enemy, on the way heard the foot · ſteps 
of a perſon coming towards them, whom they ſuppoſed 


to be a Trojan ſpy, and therefore reſolved, if poſſible, to 


take him priſoner: To do this the more effeQually, it 
muſt be ſappoſed, that, in hiding themſelves, they retired 


to different ſides, till he paſſed them, and that then they 


purſued him, each on his fide, keeping a proper diſtance, 
but at the ſame time approaching each other as they ap- 
proached him. Now, if this was the caſe, Homer might 
very well compare them to two teams of mules ploughing 
in the ſame field, to each of whom an equal ſhare of land 
was allotted. As the furrows ploughed were of an equal 
length, and the quantity of land ploughed in a day de- 
termined, it follows, that the teams, when they began 
- ploughing, were at a proper diſtance from each other 
to meet at the end of the yoking: So were the two Greeks 
at a proper diſtance to prevent the ſpy from turning to 
either ſide: As the teams, in plovghing, approached 


nearer 


| 


— 
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There is a bad manner of ploughing, againſt 


which Columella cautions the ancient farmers ; 


N ie makt 


nearer to each other, and to the middle line, where the 
ploughing ended; ſo the Greeks, in the purſuit, ap- 
proached nearer to each other, and to the Trojan ſpy: 
As the teams, in approaching each other, frequently turn- 
ed, ſo the Greeks turned frequently after the Trojan, a- 
tempting to regain the city. Mr Pope follows Madam | 


Il) Dacier, in the tranſlation which he gives of this paſſage : 


30 diltant they, ſuch the ſpace between 
As when two teams of mules divide the green, 
(To whom the hind like ſhares of land allows) 


When now few * part the 1 ploughs. 


It is however uncertain whether this is Homer's mean- 
ing. The words literally tranſlated are .- But, when he 
© had got to ſuch a diſtance as are the furrows of mules, 
(for they are more excellent than oxen for drawing the 
firm plough in deep fallow.') Now, it is poſſible, that 
ing. which Madam Dacier ſuppoſed to be the ſpace lett 
by huſbandmen betwixt two ploughs of mules, which 
plough in the ſame field, may ſignify the length of a fur- 
row made by mules. This, among the Romans, when 
the plough was drawn by oxen, was fixed at 120 feet, 
and was called by them aus. Now, it is poſſible, that 
the length of the furrow was alſo fixed among the Greeks, 
that this was greater .in ploughs with mules, than in 
ploughs with oxen, and that it is this 3 diſtance 
here mentioned by Homer. 
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but it is a defe& which modern farmers have 
us much reaſon to attend to and remove: In 


ploughing, except the plough is very well made, 


and the ploughman very attentive, the foil is 
not ſtirred to an equal depth in all places, but 
firm ground left between furrows, ſo that, were 


the looſe ſoil ſwept off, the bottom would ap- 
pear in the form of a ribbed field: This is oc- 


caſioned by the form of the plough, and manner 
of ploughing ; the under part of the plough, 


that goes in the bottom of the furrow, is hori- 


zontal, and of a certain breadth. Now, if the 
ploughman ſhall manage it in ſuch a manner, 
2s to make the coulter take off an earth above 
broader, than the horizontal part of the plough 


is wide below, then the land is not ſtirred to 
an equal depth ; and, according to the propor- 


tion that theſe bear to each other, the ribs on 
the bottom are high or low. Let us ſuppoſe, 
for example, that the horizontal part of the 
plough is three inches thick, that the reſt or 
mould board is raiſed upwards, and extended 
outwards, in ſuch a manner, that the part of it 
which is raiſed ſix inches, is extended outwards 
from the land fide of the ſhare no more than 
ten inches, Let us ſuppoſe further, that a 


ploughman, 


W ˙ - % A AAA FA - 1 mn ww” my T — we wa er my W my} ' 


ploughman, with this plough, takes off, in plough- 
ing, an earth ten inches broad and ſix inches 
deep: Then, a field ploughed in this manner, 
inſtead of being cleaned, ploughed, or ſtirred, 
ta an equal depth, has the bottom formed into 
ribs, having the hollows three inches broad, 
and the ribs. themſetves with a baſe fever inches 
broad, ' raiſed to a ſharp top fix inches above 
the bottom of the hollow or furrows; ſo that, 
were it not that the furface is a little raiſed by 
the earth being made opener, the tops of the 
ribs of hard untouched earth would be as high 
as the ſurface of the ploughed land; and, in 
conſequence of this, not much more than one- 
half of the ſoil is ſtirred to the depth of the fur- 
row. Such bad ploughing as this, is probably 
ſeldom obſerved; but to leave a third, or even 
a fourth, of the ſoil unmoved, as is often done, 
is ſo far to loſe the advantages of the operation. 
Farmers ought therefore to prevent this, and, 
by attending to the manner in which their ploughs 
go, it is eaſy to know when it happens. If the 
earth taken off above is broader than the bot- 
tom of the furrow below, then the ſoil is not 
ſtirred to an equal depth. As the defect is ob- 
vious, ſo the remedy is eaſy: The plough may 

ä be 
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be made to go wider below, or the ploughman 
may take off a narrower furrow above. But 
this laſt is not always convenient, becauſe it 
renders the operation more tedious than is ne- 
ceſſary. It is proper, therefore, to make the 
plough ſo wide below, as to allow as broad a 
furrow to be taken off above, as the cattle can 
manage, and the nature of the ſoil and deſign 
of the operation allow. A furrow, wide below, 
has another advantage, it allows the furrow. 
cattle, to go eaſily, without being obliged, as 
they are often, by a narrow furrow, to tread 
upon the ploughed land,/- 
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G n AR K 
Of Fallowing. 


| LOUGHING, as was obſerved in the laſt 


1 chapter, is the moſt important operation 
in agriculture : But it cannat be performed in 


all its perfection, nor all its advantages obtain- 


ed, except when land is ſummer fallowed. Of 


this the ancients ſeem to have been very ſenſi- 
ble; for, inſlead of recommending fallowing, 
as is commonly done by writers on huſbandry 
in modern times, the ancient writers mention 
it as a neceſſary preparation for a crop in ordi- 
nary foils. In Switzerland, Geneva, and ſome 


provinces of France, they have a crop and fal- 


low alternately. This ſeems likewiſe to have 
been the common practice among the Romans, 
from whom theſe nations have no doubt re- 
ceived it. This practice probably aroſe from 
the opinion that the earth was in ſome meaſure 

Vor. 1. z3, - exhauſted 
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exhauſted by carrying a crop, and needed 3 
year's reſt to enable it to produce another ; or, 
perhaps they might be led to it from the culture 
given to olive trees. It is obſerved by Co u- 
mella, that the olive tree carries a good crop 
only once in two years: For this reaſon he re- 
commends to the huſbandman to divide his o- 
live yard into two parts, which might bear crops 
alternately, and thereby ſecure him in a crop 
every year: For,' ſay he, the olive tree ig 
not fruitful for two years ſucceſlively 5. And 
this, it is probable, they might find, though they 
gave theſe trees the higheſt culture. Both Var. 
T0 and Pliny, it is true, impute this chiefly to 
the manner in which the fruit was commonly 
taken from the trees: © Often, ſays Varro, the 
* olives being ſtruck off, carry along with them 
; * the buds from the branches, which is the cauſe 
of their want of fruit next year. This is not 
* the leaſt reaſon that occafions it to be ſaid, 
that the olive garden does not carry a crop, 
S at _ an New re d one, every year f. 
DST? a 


* Neque enim oleacontinuo biennio uberat Col. lib. 
L. cap. ix. 


+ — ST defert de ramulo 
| plantamj 
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© Thoſe; ſays Pliny, who act moſt cautiouſly, 
e ſtrike them off with a ſmall blow of a reed; 
© and: not againſt: the branches; for, when the 
© buds are beat off, there is not fruit but once 
in two years .“ But, whatever was the cauſe 
of this; yet, from obſerving it, they might be led 
to place the olive trees in their corn fields, ex- 
peQting that one year's culture might produce a 
crop, both of olives and corn once in two years: 
Finding this ſucceed in the crops of corn amongſt 
olive trees, they might introduce a crop and 
allow alternately in the corn fields, even where 
there were no olive trees. The ſucceſs: of this 
way of managing in produbing a crop of olives, 
is. mentioned by Columella: * When the culti- 
© vated olive field; ſays he,; © is-not ſown with 
© corny the olive tree puts forth the tender ſhoots, 
' and when e carries ang; n 


plantam; quo facto, frudum amittunt poſteri anni; ut 
r 
cap. Lv. 

* Qui cantiflirge,aguat, arundine levi iu, nee at 
ſos percutiunt ramos. Sie quoque alternare. fruQus. co« 
gitur BA lib, xv. cap» 


mr: 
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« tree brings forth a crop of fruit . By the 
culture given to the field in che year of fallow, 
the trees were enabled to put forth young ſhoots, 
which, in the year of the corn crop, carried the 
fruit. That it was common to bave olive trees 
planted in the corn fields, is evident from 2 
variety of paſſages. Columella expreſſes him- 
ſelf in ſuch a manner as to lead us to ſuppoſe, 
that whenever they were planted on rich land, 
they were placed in ſuch a manner as to allow 
corn to be ſown amongſt them: The ſmalleſt 
© diſtance,” ſays he, betwixt the rows of trees 
in a rich field for eorn, ought to be fixty feet 
| © the one way, and forty the other: On a poor 
_ © ſoil, and not fit for corn, twenty-five are e- 
nough . Cato directs, that not only olives, 
but alſo that other trees, be planted on the fal. 
low when the corn is ſown:“ On the fallow, 
ſays he, © plant olives, elms, vines, figs, in pits 
x © along 


- Cam fobjofucager confitus non el, arboricolleuum 
agit: cum Eriba, lau, scan art Col. tb. v 
—— 

I Spatiam inter ordines minimum eſſe debet pingui 
et frumentario ſolo ſexagenum pedum in alteram partem, 
atque in alteram quadragenum; macro, nec id6neo ſege- 
tibus, quinum et vicenum pedum; Col. lib. v. cap. K. 
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© Jong with the feed x., Tt is certain likewiſe, 
that it was very common to have vines in their 
corn fields, or, which is the ſame thing, corn in 
their vineyards. The arbuſtum, as ſhall aſter- 
wards be ſhown, was a field planted with elms 


for ſupporting Ines, and which had corn fown 
between the rows, when at a certain diſtance. 


But, that olive trees were the moſt common, 


appears from what the ſame author ſays about 
dividing the dung of the farm, to be applied to 
different purpofes: Divide the dung, ſays he, 
in this manner; carry one-half to the corn 
« fields, where pulſe is ſown; if olives are there, 
< lay open the roots, cut off the upper ones, and 
then put dung around them f. This practice 
of having two crops upon the ſame field, a crop 
of corn or pulle, and a crop. of fruit, would na- 
turally lead the Roman farmers to fallow every 
other year. But, whatever was the cauſe of this 
practice, it is certain Ma! ut amd ay much. 
| 3 R Os. Apemnr 

6 „d now tuin nennt: 7 
* n aner, ulmis, vitbus, . aaa 
enn ſemine te Cat. cap. II. | 
+ Stercus dividito ſic. Parter dimidiam in ſegetem 
bi pabulum ſeras, invebito : Et ſie ibi olea erit an 


ablaqueato, ſtercuſque addito ; Cat. Caps ike * 


— * 
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When the ſexeral authors treat of ploughing; 
and direct at what ſeaſons. this operation ſhoulg. 
he; performed, they, have the fallow. land only in 
view. The ſeaſons of ploughing, as hall: after 
wards be ſhown, were. in the ſpring and ſummer, 
while the crop was on the ground; for the ſeed- 
time was in autumn, and the harveſt in the end; 
of ſummer.. | The. directions given, muſt theres, 
for relate. only to the fallow, It would ſeem, 
that they confidered the. Ploughings given tg 
land that had carried a crop. the preceding yar, 
and was immediately to be ſown for another, as 


of fo little canſequence,, that i it was needleſs to 


give any directions about them. From this we 
may conclude, that they, conſidered, plo ughing | 


and ſowing immediately after a crop 28 bad 


huſbaadry, and.only to be practiſed i in a caſe of 
neceſlity ; ; . ot, at leaſt, that they, were of opinion, 1 


that very! little of = land was fo rich as to al. 


low, this kind of management. 1 
When Columella gives directions about ſows 


ng te ram kinds of wheat, be r, © That 


« which reſts, and is be ind ee by 


turns every other year. In this paſſage, ſhow 


ing the difference of. [the culture « of wheat, Hci 
the 
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the culture of barley, he ſays; Strong, chalky, 
and moiſt land, does very well for ge ande 
ar. Barley cannot endure any but what is 
free und dry. Thoſe require land that reſts, 
and is laboured: every other ven is of the 
+ deſt kind 9 
When bb Wanne en he re · 
commends the fatteſt foil, and adds: * If the 
* land has carried a crop the year immediately 
+ preceding, it muſt be well dunged; intimating 
ereby, chat they were frequently fown upon 
land that carried no erop that year f. 1 
When mentioning the number of days labour 
that a jngerum requires, according to the kind 
of feed ſown upon it, he does not ſo much az 
ſuppoſe that either wheat or barley are to be 
ſown, except on land that has been fallowed z 
for he declares, that the wheat receives three 
ploughings, and as barley two, beſides the ſeed 
| furrows, 


. * Denſa, eretoſaque, - et e hamus, augen et 
fo adoreum non incommode alit. Ordeum nifi ſolutum 
et ſiecum locum non patitur. Atque illa vicibus anno- 
rum requietum, agitatumque alternis, et * . 
mum volunt arvum; Col. lib. 21. cap. 1K. 

+ Sin autem proximae meſſis oecupandum exit elbe 
deſectis ſtramentis, quatuor et viginti vehes ſtercoris in 
jugerum diſponemus, difſipabimuſque; Col. lib. 11. cap. x. 
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furrows. Beans es fallen; he mentions 
as ſown. either after à crop, or upon fallow: 
Four or five modi of Wheat, ſays he, (that is, 
2 jugerum to be ſown: with wheat, for this was 
the quantity commonly ſown on the jugerum, 
as ſhall be afterwards ſhown) © take four days 
< work. of the ploughman *.* - Theſe four days 
work gave the land three ploughings, beſides 
the ſeed furrow: For,” ſays he, in another 
place, © a fugerum of land is completely cultiva- 
< ted by four days labour: It is ploughed at 
< the firſt time in two days, at the ſecond time 
< in'one, at the third time in three fourths of a 
: $ day, and, when ſown, is reduced to ridges in 
5 one-fourth f.. Five modii of barley,” ſays he, 
$ take three days work of the ploughman . 


2 | 5 ; 
—— Rath 
#ccupant quatuor; Col. lib. 11. cap. x11. 
1 Sed jugerum talis agri quatuor operis expeditur: 
Nam commode proſcinditur . duabus, una iteratur, ter- 
tiatur dodrante, in liram apes . 
: pere; Col. lib. HH. cap . 
t Hordei modi qinqu badali opera tre e, 
bn Gr > £03517 armed Moi 
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theſe three days work would be fufficient for 
two ploughings and the feed furrow. 

There was a kind of land called gibi, 
which was ſown every year; but of this there 


was a very ſmall quantity. Cato mentions it as 


the kind of land upon which barley ſhould be 
ſown, and which was the only kind proper for 
the trimeftrian or ſpring ſowing *. I had otca- 
fion already to obſerve, that there is a queſtion 
put in Varro, whether it is beſt to ſow on new 
ground, or upon reftibilis, which was ſown eve - 
ry year; or the vervaFum of land which ſome- 
times reſted? It is firft anſwered to this que- 
ſtion: They ſay, that in Olynthia, they have 
land that carries a crop every year, but ſo or- 
dered, that it carries every third year a richer 
kind of crop. It is not anſwered, that land ei- 
ther ſhould reſt every other year, or at leaſt 
carry crops that draw leſs nouriſhment from the 
earth than ordinary f. From this paſſage, it 
e may 
Hordeum qui locus novus erit, aut qui reſtibilis fieri 
poterit, ſerits. Trimeſtrem quo in loco ſementim maturam 
facere non potueris, et qui locus reſtibili craitudine fer 
poterit, ſeri oportet ; Cat. cap. Xr. 
hd quoque multum intereſt in rudi terra, an in ea 
Vox. I. | 1 . ſeras, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


nan in vervacto, quae interdum requierit. Cui Agrius, In 
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may be obſerved, that the land that carried 2 
crop every year, was ſown commonly with eaſy 
crops, and that the very beſt of it carried. a va- 
luable and ſevere crop only once in three years. 

Theſe paſſages from the other authors make 
Virgil's meaning very plain, when he directs 


that the fallow lands, when croped, ſhall be al. 
lowed to reſt every other year *. Pliny cites 
this paſſage from Virgil, and gives his appro- 
dation of the maxim which it contains, in theſe 
words: © This, without doubt, is moit proper, 
* if the extent of the fields allow it f.“ , Theſe 
paſlages likewiſe ſhow, that the crops which the 


farmer chiefly depended upon, were always the 
K al . 


Teras, quae quotannis obſita fit, quae vocatur reMbilts: 


Olynthia quotannis reſtibilia eſſe dicunt; ſed ita ut tertio 
quoque anno uberiores ferant fructus. Licinius, Agrum 
alternis annis relinqui oportet, aut paulo levioribus ſatio - 
nibus ſerere, id eſt, quae minus ſugunt terram; Varro, 
lib. 1. cap. LIV. LES 

* Alternis idem tonſas . novales, 

1 patiere py -e bla 
151 75 ir. Geo. L L 71. 

+ Virgilius alternis ceſſare arva ſuadet; et hoe, fi pati- 
antur ruris ſpatia, utiliſſimum procul dubio eſt ; Plin. Nat. 
Hiſt. lib. XVIII. cap. XXI. 


3 


* 
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crops on the fallow; and that when ſeed was 
ſown upon land that had carried a crop the year 
immediately preceding, this was only in a caſe 
of neceſſity, or intended for raiſing forrage for 
the labouring cattle; the ſeveral ſorts of pulſe 
uſed for this purpoſe being reckoned very eaſy 
crops, and much leſs hurtful to land than * 
of corn. 


Io theſe things it may be added, that Colu- 


mella, when giving an account of the number 


of days labour that land takes, according to the 


ſeed ſown, and manner of cultivating, obſerves, 
that two hundred jugera of land may be culti- 
vated with two yoke of oxen, as many plough- 
men, and fix common labourers; and yet, 


when he reckons up the work of one plough- 


man, and one yoke of oxen, he makes him on- 
ly plough fifty jugera, except what was employ- 
ed in the ſpring or trimeſtrian ſowing. This 
trimeſtrian ſowing he ſuppoſes to be very ſmall, 
for, when treating of it, he ſays: © There is a- 


* nother ſecond ſowing, when neceſlity forces; 
* huſbandmen call it trimeſtrian ſowing. This 
is practiſed to very good purpoſe in cold and 


* ſnowy places, where the ſummer is wet, and 


, er great heats; but in other places, it 
© very 
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<xery:rarely anſwers * Cato, when mention-: 
ing this ſowing, ſays; That it is to be prac · 
©tifed only in places where the ſeed cannot be 
© ſown in the early ſeed:time f.. And indoed 
there could not be much time for it, as it inter. 
fereck with the plonghing of the fallow, upon 
the crop of which the farmer chiefly depended. 
If:theſe-two yoke of oxen, and two ploughmen, 
were ſuſſicient for a farm of two hundred jupera: 
of: land in tillage,” and if annusliy very little 
mare than fifty ugeru were ploughed with on 
yuko, it plainly — ww nearly ual 
wiwalways in fallow, -- . 
It muſt indeed ee * * 
OCoumella mentinns the ſowing of two hundred 
aud fiſty niadii of wheat in the autumn, be adds, 
that beſides theſe,: there may de ſeventy- vs . 
di of trimeſtrian n * . This is more 
m „ein: 14712011; 20 wah! 
ads banda ei i472: 0 I. (d&nuts5t 
* 80 et et. ahera, « cum. cogit neceſſitas ; ; trimeſtram, 
vocant agricolae. Ea locis pracgelidis ac  nivolis, wbi 
aeſtas eſt humida et fine vaporibus, roll  comthittitur. 
Chereris ad mo dum rars reſpoudet; Col. Ib. 14 cap 11. 
I Tfimeſtrens quo in lee ſementim maturam futeft 


nofi puer Cat. cap Xx rt. 20 
4 Et poſt banc nihilominus conſerat trimeſtrium mo- 


dioa quinque g ſeptuaginta; Col. lib. 11. cap. x11. -* * 


2 


281 iO 


it ol 0 ; ve 
* 


** 


than one-fourth of the other, and amounts ta 
fifteen jugera. If this quantity of trimeſtrian 
ſeed was ſown every year regularly, there would 
be only thirty-five jagere of the hundred in fal- 
low, inſtead of fifty, as we have ſyppoſed. But, 
though he mentions this trimeſtrian ſowing as 
a thing that may be done, yet it is certain, from 
the patfage already cited, that he did not ap- 
prove of it, except in ſome particular circume 
ſtances. It may be obſerved likewiſe, that, 
for the different kinds of corn and pulſe, he 


requires more labour to do the work completely, 


than is mentioned in this chapter, in which he 
treats of the labouring neceſlary for the land, 
according to the crops intended. So that, if 
there was a complete culture given for the au- 
tumnal ſowing, little coutd be ſpared for the 
ſpring or trimeſtrian. And, therefore, we may 
reaſonably conclude, that it was reckoned the 
beſt huſbandry, to have nearly one-half of the 
aable ground in fallow. 

What quantity of the fallow was dunged, i ig 
uncertain. When Columella mentions dung- 
ing, he ſuppoſes that the land is poor and leanꝰ. 

| It 
Prius tamen quam exilem terram iteremus, ſtercorare 
conveniet ; Col. hb, 11. cap. v. | 
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Tt it certain likewiſe; that he conſidered fallow. 
ing 1 in ſome meaſure as ſerving in place of dung. 
Sometimes, when giving directions about pre- 
paring for a crop, he obſerves, that if the land 
has carried a crop the year immediately prece- 
ding, i it is neceſſary to dung *: And ſometimes, 


when mentioning the injuries done by a crop, 


he directs, that to repair theſe, the land be ei. 
ther fallowed or dunged 4. Cato, when direc- 
ting how the dung is to be divided and applied, 
mentions none to the corn fields, except to that 
part that was to be ſown for fodder to the cat. 


dle 1. From all which we may naturally con- 


elude, that the land commonly dunged, was ei 
ther the land upon which pulſe was to be ſown 
for fodder, or land that had carried a crop the 
1 e e And, if we ſup- 

| poſe 
EN, 5: Sin autem prorimae meſſis occupandum erit reſtbile, 
deſeAis ſtramentis, quatuor et viginti vehes ſtercoris in ju- 
kr diſponemus; Col. lib. 11. cap. x. 

I Sed cum <$us meſſem ſuſtuleris, optimum eſt nova - 
Ka pati anno ceſſare; fi minus ſtercore ſaturare, et omne 
virus, quod adhyc ineſt terrae, . Col. lib, 11, 
CAP. IX. 

412 Stercus dividito fie. Partem dimidiam in —V 
| vbi pabulum ſeras, invehito: Et ſi ibi olea erit, ſimul ab- 

| laqueato, ſtercuſque addito; 3 Cat, cap. xxix. 


poſe that 8 were twenty jugera of this «land, 
in every hundred, there would not be much, 


dung , remaining for the fallow. At the fame 
time it mult be obferyed, that, as there were 
many laboyrers upon the farms, and as the cat- 
tle were fed during the whole year upon fodder 
or green forrage, cut for them, a great quantity 
of dung would, be made fox the extent of the 
farms. Columella ſays, as has been already ob- 
ſeryed, that they are not careful huſbandmen 
with whom each of the leſſer cattle does not 


make a load of dung in thirty days, and with 


whom each of the larger cattle, and each of che 
ſervants, does. not BARE, 4 times as much *, 
load in the 4 anz farm of two hun. 
dred jagerg, by the neceſſary ſervants and cattle 
on the farm, which, at the rate of 24 loads to 
the jugerum, is 1440 loads in the year, made on 
a farm of 200 jugera, by the neceſſary ſervaiits 
and cattle, which, at the rate of 24 toads to the 


” By P > 12 $4 $5 243 4 . ' 


parum autem diligentes exiſtimo eſſe agricolas, as 
quos minores ſingulae pecudes tricenis diebus minus quam 
ſingulas, itemque majores denas vehes ſtercoris efficiunt, 
totidemque. ſinguli homines ; Col. lib. 11, cap. xv. | 
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fugerum, is a quantity ſufficient for no leſs than 
60 jugera. 

Before this ſubject is finiſhed, it will not bg 
amiſs to obſerve, that, in Italy, the Romans had 
much more encouragement to ſow wheat after 
a crop, than we have in Britain. The harveſt 


in Italy is very early in the feaſon, ſo that after 
it, there is ſufficient time for ſeveral ploughings 
before the ſeaſon of ſowing arrives, Whereas 
in Britain, particularly in the northern parts of 
it, our harveſt is fo late in the feaſon, that we 
can give the land that has carried a crop, and it 
intended for wheat, only one ploughing. In l. 
taly, in the time of Columella, the corn was not 
enly all cur down before the firſt of Auguſt, but 
alſo threſhed ont, and the fodder neceffary for 
the cattle in winter laid up. This author men- 
tions the reaping and threſhing of barley, the 
pulling up late beans, and threſhing early beatit 
in the month of June *. In the beginning of 
July, therefore, we may ſuppoſe, that the plough- 
ing aſter a crop might begin, and from this to 

the 


® Oftavo, et vn. et vi. Cal. Julii, after ſeveral things, 
adds: * Ordeum metere, fabam ſerotinam ducere, fabam 
©* maturam conterere, et paleam ejus diligenter reconde- 
© re; Col. lib. xt. cap. 11. 
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the end of October, the ſeaſon of ſowing, there 


is ſufficient time for ſeveral ploughings. And 
indeed, we find, that thoſe who, to have a large 
ſowing, ſowed wheat and barley immediately 

after a crop of pulſe, ſeem to have begun his 


ploughing ſo early, as to plough a ſecond time 
in the end of July: For Columella ſays ; *  like- 


« wiſe thoſe who prepare for ſowing a large quan= 


cr tity ; at ſeed -time, ſhould no. plough a ſecond 


< time * „This preparation for ſowing a large 
W can have no relatidn to the fallow, as 
he has given particular directions at what time 


it ould be ploughed, it muſt therefore allnde | 


to the Towing after a crop. On another OCCa- 
ſion, he mentions the Hirſt ploughing that this 


ind of land received; having obſerved, thay, it 
is the opinion of ſome perſons, that a crop of 


lupines, beans, and vetches, &c. better land he 


adds: Concerning the lupines and vete es, 
© that are cut green for fodder, I have no doubt, 


if the land is ploughed immediately afier they 


© are cut, and the ſhare tears up and buries - 
* what 


* Item quibus magna ſementis praeparetur nunc debet 
iterare 3 Col. lib. x1, cap. 11. 


VoL. I. 3 
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« what has been left by the ſeythe before it wi- 
« thers, that this will ſerve for a manuring. But 
© if, after the fodder is cut, the roots are left to 
© wither, they draw off the whole juice from the 


—* ſoil, and power from the earth *.” Theſe 


kinds of pulſe were cut green in the month of 
May, and it is probable, that it is the land that 
carried a crop of theſe, and was ploughed im- 
mediately after the pulſe was cut, that he directs 
to be ploughed for a ſecond time in the end of 
July, as ſoon as the harveſt was over. | 
When the Romans therefore had ſuch advan- 
tages from the early ſeaſon of their harveſt; if 
they, notwithſtanding, fallowed fo frequently; 


if they ſeldom had a crop of any kind immedi. 


ately afrer a crop of wheat or barley; if they 
even ſeldom ſowed theſe ſeeds upon land that 
had carried a crop, even of pulſe, the year im- 

| mediately 


De lupino nihil dubito, atque etiam de pabulari vi- 


| tia, fi tamen eam viridem deſetam confeſtim aratrum ſub- 


ſequatur, et quod falx reliquerit, priuſquam inareſcat, 
vomis reſcindat, atque obruat : Id enim cedit pro ſterco- 
re 3 nam {i radices ejus deſedo pabulo relictae inaruerint, 
ſuccum omne in ſolo auferent, vimque terrae abſument; 
Col. lib. . cap. xiv. | 


/ 


} 
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_ mediately preceding, excepting when cut green 
for the cattle: Certainly the-late ſeaſon of- our 
harveſt, and the difficulty of preparing land af. 
ter it for a winter grain, ſhould engage us to 
fallow much more frequently than we do. 
- I am ſenſible, that the practice here inſiſted 
upon and recommended, in imitation of the an- 
cients, is not agreeable to the moſt faſhionable 
modes of huſbandry. Our lateſt improvers, or 
rather our lateſt writers on agriculture, declare, 
that he is a fſlothful or ignorant farmer, who 
does not raiſe upon his fields at leaſt one crop 
every year, When land 1s very rich, and the 
farmer remarkably ſkilful and attentive, and has 
it in his power by a command of hands, to in- 
troduce the garden culture into his corn fields, 
it is poſſible, that the ſchemes propoſed by theſe 
gentlemen may be proſecuted with ſucceſs, 
But, taking our farmers and land as they are in 


fact, and conſidering how much weeds {till pre- 
vail in our fields, and how difficult it is, even 
ſor the moſt attentive farmers, to prevent their 
crops from being hurt by them, frequent fal- 
lowing, as the molt proper method of deſtroy- 
ing theſe enemies, cannot as yet be too much 

| recom- 


$ 
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recommended. When we have arrived at great. 


er perfection in the ſeveral operations of agri- 
culture, and brought our lands to a higher de. 
gree of fertility than at preſent, then, and in- 
deed, in my opinion, not till then, ſhould we 
think of introducing ſchemes of perpetual crop- 
ng. | 


CHAP 
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C HAP. XXIIL 
Of the Manner of Managing Fallow, 


HERE is a kind of light ſhallow land in 
Italy, which not only Virgil, but likewiſe 
Columella, Pliny, and Palladius, direct not to 
be ploughed till the month of September, at 
ſooneſt in the end of Auguſt. The reaſon given 
for delaying ſo long the ploughing of this land, 
is this, leſt the ſun ſhould exhale the juices: 
© If it is not a fruitful ſoil,” ſays Virgil, it will 
© be ſufficient to raiſe it up with a ſhallow fur- 
row at the riſing of Arcturus &. According 
to Columella, this conſtellation began to appear 
on the fiſth of September, and continued riſing 
till the ſeventeenth 4. The reaſon that Virgil 
glyes 
© At fl noh fuerit tellub foccunda ; ſub ipſum _ 
ArQurum tenui ſat erit ſuſpendere ſulco. 
Vir. Geo. I. v. 67. 


+ Non. Septemb. Arcturus exoritur xv. cal. Octobris Arc - 
turus exoritur; Col. xi. 1. Cap. 11. 
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gives for delaying the ploughing of ſuch land 
till this ſeaſon is, leſt the ſmall quantity of 
juice ſhould forſake the barren ſand *. To the 
ſame purpoſe, Columella ſays; © poor land on a 
© plain which is wet, is firſt ploughed in the end 
« of Auguſt.” And a little after: © Likewiſe thin 
< ſoils on the deſcent, ought not to be ploughed 
© in ſummer, but in the beginning of Septem- 
© ber; becauſe, if ploughed before that time, 
the earth, waſted and without ſap, is burned 


by the ſumnier ſun, and has no vegetative 


power left f.. Pliny having mentioned a pal. 
ſage in Virgil, adds; * It is a more uſeful max. 


im, which commands none but middling foils 


© to be ploughed i in the ſpring, becauſe, i in rich 
© ſoils, weeds immediately grow up, and the 
* heats that follow dry up the thin ſoils, and 
© thereby draw the ſap from the ſeeds that are to 
© be ſown. It is certain __ it is muck better 

12 | A 


Hic, ſterilem exiguus ne deſerat humor arenam; Vir, 
Geo. I. v. 76. | | 

+ Exilis ager planus, qui aqui s abundat, primum aretur, 
ultima in parte menſis Auguſti. And a little after: Item 
graciles clivi non ſunt aeſtate arandi, ſed circa Septembres 
calendas; quoniam fi ante hoc tempus proſcinditur, effoe- 


ta, et ſine ſucco humus aeſtivo ſole peruritur,”nullaſque vi- 


rium reliquias habet; Col, lib. 11. cap. 1v. 
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«to plough ſuch Toils in autumn o. Palladius 
fays, in the end of Auguſt, about the Calends 
of September, the ploughing of moiſt poor land 
upon the plain is begun f. And, in September, 
he ſays; Now thin ſoils on a declivity are to 
© be ploughed for the firſt time f.“ 

I have collected theſe paſſages, to fhow, that 
Virgil was not ſingular in his opinion, becauſe 
it is this direction given by him, that Mr Tull 
has taken upon him to cenſure with ſo much 
bitterneſs: Whether or not every kind of ſoil 
receives benefit from frequent ploughings i in hot 
weather, is a queſtion that Mr Tull has rather 
been raſh in determining ſo poſitively. In Bri- 
tain, it is probable, that the heats are not fo 
great as to hurt even the drieſt and'lightelt ſoil, 

| 5 when 


* Vtilior ſententia, quae non niſi temperatum ſolum 
in medio vere arari jubet: Quoniam in pingui ſtatim ſul. 
cos occupant herbae, gracili inſecuti aeſtus exſiccant : tum 
namque ſuccum venturis ſeminibus auferunt. Talia au- 
tumno melius arari certum eſt; Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. XVIII. 
cap. xxvi. 

7 Auguſto menſe dh circa Calendas Septembris a- 
ver planus, humidus, exilis incipiat exarari; Pal. lib. ix. 
tit. 1. 

t Graciles clivi nunc primum arandi ſunt; Pal. lib. x, | 
tit. 1. 
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when expoſed to them. But in warmer climates, 
it is poſſible, that this may happen. From any 
theory of vegetation, to aſſert that this cannot 
be, is going too far, while we have not ſuffi. 
cient knowledge or experience to ſupport it. It 
is probable, that the ſoil which theſe authors 
direct not to be ploughed till autumn, was what 
we call a dry ſandy ſoil, that cannot have its 
paſture much enlarged by tillage, and therefore, 
upon Mr Tull's principles, cannot receive much 
benefit from this operation. It is of a very dif- 
ferent nature from the light ſpungy ſoil, which, 
he ſays, is rendered more ſolid by ploughing, 

It is of the kind that moſt eaſily parts with wa- 
ter, and is ſuſceptible of che greateſt heat. The 
water that is exhaled from the fields by the ſun, 
without doubt, carries along with it ſome of the 
principal ingredients of the vegetable food: This 
is evident from the nature of rain-water and 
ſnow, which contain oil and ſalt; and theſe too 
probably in greater proportions to the other in- 
gredients in warmer climates than in this. It is 
not impoſſible then, that there may be ſome ſoils 
which may receive an increaſe of vegetable food 
in the winter ſeaſon, and, from their nature, 
being Py of great heat, and eaſily part · 
ing 
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ing with water, may, in very warm climates, 
loſe ſome of this in the ſummer ſeaſon, if too 
much expoſed to the ſun; while other ſoils, 


from their ſtronger power of retaining water, 


and not being ſuſceptible of ſo much heat, may, 
in the ſame climate, though expoſed to the ſun, 
refiſt the heat, and not only retain their juices, 
but even acquire an increaſe' of vegetable food. 


Though we may not find any ſoil in Britain in 


the ſituation of the firſt of theſe, yet, were ſome 
of our warmeſt ſandy ſoils expoſe to Italian ſuns, 
we might find them the worſe by being ploughed 


> in the heat of ſummer. And, if there are 


ſuch ſoils in Italy, the proper way to manage 
them in tillage, is certainly to allow them to lie 
unploughed till the greateſt heat is paſt. This 
ought to be done for the very reaſon mentioned 
by Virgil; That ſo the ſlothful field may be- 
come hard by reſting *.” The land, unplough- 
ed and covered with ſtone, does not become 
too much heated, is more able to reſiſt the-rays 
of the ſun, and can more eaſily retain its juices. 
The Roman farmers certainly found from 


experience, that the expoſing land to ths ſun 
Vo. I. I} Wo: in 
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in very hot weather, by opening it up, was 


| hurtful. Columella, in giving directions about 


digging vineyards, requires, that, in hot wea- 
ther, this operation be performed in the morn. 
ings and evenings . It was likewiſe a maxim, 
that land ſhould not be ploughed from the ſol- 
ſticeto the beginning of September, unleſs when 
thoroughly wet with ſhowers 4.  - 

But, though this kind of land was not N 
ed till September, yet it muſt be obſerved, that 
it received two ploughings beſides the ſeed fur. 
row, which was as many as poſliÞly could be gi. 
ven before the time of ſowing. Columella men- 
tions two kinds of this land, the one on the 
plain, and the other on a declivity. He:diredts, 


that the firſt being wet, ſhould be ploughed in the 


end of ae. and the other n the firſt 
and 


nem e bar culturi ſumus, ne per aeſtum 


ſed mane, uſque in tertiam, et a decima uſque in 27 1 


culum fodiamus ; Col. lib. x1. cap. 11. 
- + Cum id tempus ab aeſtivo ſolſtitio convenit inter 


| Peritos rei ruſticae, non eſſe arandum, niſi ſi magnis, ut fit 


nonnunquam, ac ſubitaneis imbribus, quaſi hybernis plu- 


viis terra permaduerit. Quad cum accidit, nihil prohibet, 


quo minus menſe _ vervacta I; 3 Col. lib. 11, 
cap. Ive 2 „ 0 n 038-2 : 
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and thirteenth day of September; and that both 
kinds be ploughed for a ſecond time ſoon after, 
that ſo they might be in a proper condition for 
being fown about the and... 75 
The Greeks likewiſe, in determining the b. 
ſons of ploughing, made a diſtinction between 
ſoils according to their different qualities. Their 
practice, however; in this reſpect, ſeems to have 
differed from that of the Romans. Theophraſ- 
tus, after obſerving, that, in the management of 


land, there are many chings which require the 


judgment of the {kilful farmer; as it is beſl for 
fome kinds to be cultivated' in ſummer, and to 
remain untouched in winter; and for others to 
be cultivated in winter, and to remain untbuch- 


* Exilis ager alan. qui . 3 primum a- 
retur, ultima in parte menſis Auguſti, ſubinde Sept 
bri fit iteratus, paratuſque ſementi circa aequinoctium. 
Expeditior autem labor ejuſmodi ſolo eſt, eo quod pauò - 
ores impenduntur operae ; nam tres uni jugero ſufficiu: 
Item graciles clivi non ſunt aeſtate arandi, ſed circa Sep- 
tembres Calendas ; quoniam fi ante hoc tempus proſcindi- 
tur, effoeta, et ſine ſueco humus aeſtivo ſole peruritur, 
nullaſque virium reliquias habet. Itaque optime inter 


Calendas et Idus Septembris aratur, ac ſubinde iteratur, 
ut primis pluviis acquinoQialibus confers poſſit; Col. lib. 
u. cap. iv. 
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ed in ſummer; proceeds thus: /Theſe things 
* ſome perſons. have diſcerned : Therefore they 
© affert, that a wet, ſolid, heavy, and fat ſoil, 
© ought to be both ploughed and digged in ſum- 
© mer; and, on the other hand, that a dry, free, 
light, and poor ſoil, ought to be ploughed and 
4 digged in winter. And indeed, this culture 
in ſummer dries and attenuates, while in win- 
ter it firms and moiſtens; which things the 
1 defects of each ſoil require *.* From this paſ- 
ſage it ſeems probable, that it was the practice 
of the Greeks to plough in winter the dry free 
ſoil, which the Romans did not plough till the 
heat of ſummer was over. It is prcbable, that 
the climate of Greece allowed ploughing more 
early in winter than that of Italy; or, that the 
rains continued longer in ſpring : In either of 
theſe caſes, it would become proper to reverſe 


the 


 ® Quae nonnulli diſcernunt. Quippe folum pluvium, | 
ſolidum, ponderoſum, et pingue per aeſtatem, et proſein- 
dendum, et confodiendum affirmant: Contra ſitiens, ſo- 
lutum, leve, et gracile per hyemem. Enimvero illa aeſ- 
tiva cultio aſſiccare attenuareque poteſt, hyberna vero 
craſſare, ac humefacere: Quae ſcilicet natura indigens 
utriuſque ſoli deſiderat; Theoph. de cauſ. plant. lib. 111. 
cap. XIV. | 


— ] ] 
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the Roman practices. By an early winter plough- 
ing, the ſoil would imbibe a larger quantity of 
the winter rains, and, if cruſted but a little on 
the ſurface, by the ſpring drought, would be 
found moiſter and more ſolid when it received 
the ſeed furrow. - On the other hand, when the 
foil was very wet, ſtiff, and fat, or a ſtrong wet 
rich clay, they found it neceffary to delay plough- 
ing it till the beginning of ſummer; becauſe, 
when ploughed before the wet ſeaſon was over, 
by the ſudden drought, it was rendered firmer 

and more ſolid: But they gave it frequent plough- 
ings through the ſummer, becauſe by this it was 
better reduced, and ſecyred the rain water, by 
giving it an eaſy paſſage, to the bottom of the 


furrows. It ſeems, however, that the ſoils that 
needed theſe particular kinds of culture, were 


not the moſt common; for it was the general 


practice to plough their lands both in winter and 

ſummer. oo 
Hefiod mentions the ſpring and ſummer as 
ſeaſons for ploughing, and repreſents ploughing 
in both theſe ſeaſons as neceſſary . Theophraſ- 
tus obſerves, that the fallow in his time was 
ploughed 


| * Hel lib. 11. v. 80. 


| 
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ptoughed both In vintet and in ſummer; and 
he gives reaſons for ploughing in both theſe ſea. 
ſons : © That the earth, ſays he, may feel the 
© ſun and the cold - That it was their prac- 
tice to plough the fame fields in both ſeaſons, is 
evident from what he adds: For the foil, often 
inverted, becomes free, light, and clear of 
© weeds, ſo that it can ot N . nouriſh. 
- ment f. 3 
winter plou ghing and likewife to have bach 
practiſed by the eaſtern nations: The itiportancs 
of it is very ſtrongly expreſſed in one of Solo- 
mon's aphoriſms: : © The fluggard.“ ſays he, 
will not plough by reafon of the winter, there. 
* * fore fall he begin harveſt and have nothing f. 


hbe rich and ſtrong lands were ploughed by 
the Romans in winter, or in ſpring, as ſoon as 
they were in a proper condition for receiving 


| this culture. They were alſo frequently laid © 0- 


15 to che ſun s rays in ſummer. 

Cato 
Cura novalium tempori utroque ſuſcipitur, acſtate 
ac hyeme, ut terra ſolem ac frigora ſentiat ; Theo. de 
cauſ. plant. lib. 11 1: cap. xxv. 
I Solum enim ſaepe inverſum, rarum, leve, atque ma- 
teria vacuum redditur: Ita ut alere facillime poſſit; ibid. 

4 Prov. chap. xx. v. 4. | | 
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Cato dire&s, that the ploughings in ſpring be. 
gin immediately after the conſecrated feaſt *. 


This feaſt was celebrated at the flowering of the 
pear f. And Pliny places this in the ſeaſon be- 
rween the zephires and the vernal equinox }, 
Varro directs, that land be ploughed in ſpring, 
that ſo all the weeds upon it may be rooted out 
before any ſeed fall from them; and he adds, 
that by this ploughing, the clods being warmed 
by the ſun, are relaxed, and thus are rendered 


fitter for admitting ſhowers, and become more 


eaſily reduced ||. 
This is the ſeaſon in which Celumella propo- 


ſes that the wet fat land ſhall be ploughed, and 


for 


'* Ubi daps profanata comeſtaque N verno arare inci- 
pito; Cat. cap. L. 

+ Dapem pro bubus piro florente facito; . verno 
arare incipito; Cat. cap. cxrx1. 

t A Favonio in aequinoctium vernum. And amongſt 


other works he mentions this; Itemque pyro florente a- 


rare incipiat macra areſonaque; Plin. Nat. Hiſt, lib. 
VIII. cap. XXVI., 


vere ſtationes quaedam fiunt, terram rudem proſcin- 


dere oportet, quae ſunt ex ea enata, priuſquam ex iis quid 


ſeminis cadat, ut ſint exradicata: Et ſimul glebis ab ſo- 
le perealefactis aptiores facere ad accipiendum imbrem, et 
ad opus faciliores, relaxatas; Var. lib. 1. cap. xxvII. 


— — — 
— 
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for this reaſon, that the weeds in it may be de- 


ſtroyed . And Virgil, to this, adds: That 


the fun may prepare the mould for the ſeed f. 


Pliny, when mentioning the practice of plough- 


ing in this ſeaſon, takes notice of this reaſon gi. 
ven by Virgil; at the ſame time, he ſeems to 
think that it ought to be confined to the mid. 
dling kind of ſoil, and ought not to be extend. 


ed to the fat and free kind: The reaſon which 
he gives for this is far from being ſatisfying : 


* Becauſe,” ſays he, © weeds would immediately 


© ariſe .“ This, on the contrary, ſeems to be a 
reaſon for ploughing at that ſeaſon ; for, by en- 
| couraging 
* Pingues campi, qui diutius continent aquam, prae- 
ſcindendi ſunt anni tempore jam incaleſcente, cum omnes 
herbas ediderint, neque adhuc earum ſemina e 
Col. lib. 11. cap. zv. 
+ ——— Ergo age, terrae 
Pingue ſolum primis extemplo a menſibus anni 
Fortes invertant lauri, glebaſque jacentes 
Palverulenta coquat maturis ſolibus aeſtas. 
Virg. Geo. I. v. 63. 
t Terra in futurum proſcinditur Virgilio maxime aue · 
tore, ut glebas ſol coquit. Utilior ſententia quae non 
niſi temperatum ſolum in medio vere arari jubet: Quo- 


niam in pingui ſtatim ſulcos occupant berbae; Plin. Nat. 
Hiſt. lib. xv111, cap. XVI, | 


- 
Mm. — —_—_ lk. oth. 3 


couraging weeds to ſpring, they are the more 
eaſily deſtroyed. In this, Pliny ſeems to differ 
from all the other writers on agriculture, who 
recommend to plough the dry fat foil more ear- 
ly than any other *. 


Cato 


* Some reaſons may be aſſigned, = Pliny, in this 


matter, differs in opinion from the other ruſtic writers. 


It is probable, that it is the fat and free ſoil which he had 
in view, and that this ſoil, though it might be properly 
ploughed in ſpring, yet received damage from ſummer 
ploughings, except when ſufficiently wet by rain. It i is 
probable likewiſe, or rather certain, that agriculture a- 
mong the Romans, before the time of Pliny, had greatly 
declined; and that the huſbandmen, in his time, were 
not ſo attentive to circumſtances in their operations, as 
the ancient farmers, In conſequence of this, they might 
neglect ploughing the free land in ſummer, though in a 
proper condition, becauſe it was hurtful to do it when 
dry. If this had become a common practice, it was cer- 


tainly improper to plough this kind of ſoil in ſpring, be- 


cauſe, before the return of the ſeaſon for ploughing it a- 
gain, the weeds would ſpring, come to perfection, and fill 
the ſoil with their ſeed. There was no ſuch danger in 
ploughing moderate ſoils in ſpring ; for theſe were of a 


ſliffer kind, roſe in clods when firſt ploughed, and on this 
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account were not ſo apt to produce weeds, even though 


they ſhould lie untoucked through the heat of ſummer. 


Vor. I. 3%%˖ö˖ö* It 


* 
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Cato and Varro give only general directions 
to begin to plough the fallow in ſpring. The 
later writers are more particular, and obſerve, 
that the dry rich land ſhould be ploughed even 


in the month of January. In Britain, we com- 
monly plough in autumn and the beginning of 


winter; but it was not poſſible for the Roman 


farmers to do this, becauſe their principal ſeed- 


time was in this ſeaſon *, 
After 
| | 
It is the more probable, that Pliny, in his approbation of 
the maxim under conſideration, had in view the practice 
in his own time, of not ploughing in the heat of ſummer, 
becauſe, in the general direQions which he gives, relating 
to the ſeaſons of ploughing the different kinds of ſoil in 
different climates, he requires all kinds to be ploughed 
in winter and ſpring, except ſuch as are thin and dry, and 


particularly, that the rich and foul and ſhall be ploughed 


during the heats. 
Ine ſeed · time continued from the iſt of October to 
the winter ſolſtice ; at the ſame time it was reckoned bet · 
ter huſbandry to have it finiſhed by the gth of December. 
Varro ſays; © that the ſeed · time continued from the equi- 
£ nox to the winter ſolſtice, which is 91 days. —Sexto 


- © ;ntervallo ab acquinoxio autumnali incipere ſcribunt o- 
t portere ſerere, uſque ad diem xci. Poſt brumam, niſi 
'F Rae neceſſaria cauſa coegerit, non ſerere „ Var. lib. 1. cap. 


XXIIV. | 


* 
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After the ſeed · time, as ſoon as the rich and 
was in a proper condition, it received the firſk 
ploughing. Early in the ſpring,” ſays Virgil, 
« when the cold moiſture begins to glide from 
the ſnowy hills, and the crumbling glebe to 
$ open to the Os then plough *. We are 

t not 
xxxIv. Columella ee * what vous ſays about 
the time of ſowing, that the wheat ſeed-time continued 


from che 22d of October to the winter ſolſtice; at the 
2 time, gives it as his opinion, that it may begin about 


the beginning of October in wet and cold climates, and 
informs us, that prudent huſbandmen reckoned it impro- 
per to ſow for 15 days before the ſolſtice. Propter quod | 
« intelligi debet tritici ſatio dierum ſex et quadraginta ab 
« occaſu Vergiliarum, qui fit ante diem ix. Calend. No- 
vemb. ad brumae tempora. Sic enim ſervant prudentes 
« agricolae, et quindecim diebus prius, quam conficiatur 
bruma, totidemque poſt eam confectam neque arent, 
© neque vitem aut arborem putent. Nos quoque non 


ambigimus in agro temperato, et minime humido ſe. 


mentem fic fieri debere. Caeterum locis uliginoſis, atque 
* exilibuy, aut frigidis, aut etiam opacis e citra 


« Calendas O&obris ſeminare convenire; Col. lib. IL. cap. 
vin. 


4 

* Vere-novo, gelidus canis cum montibus humor 

N Liquitur, et zephyro putris ſe gleba reſolvit; 

Depreſſo incipiat jam tum mihi taurus aratro 

| Ingemere, et-ſulco attritus ſplendeſcere vomer; 
Vir. Geo. I. v. 43+ 
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not to imagine that it is Virgil's meaning, that 
the farmer was not to begin ploughing till 
the ſnow actually melted from off the moun - 
tains; but that he was to begin as early as the 
| weather and ſituation of the ſoil would allow; 
at the ſame' time, it ſeems to have been the in- 
tention of the poet, to inform the farmer, that 
he would certainly find ſome of his lands in a 
proper ſituation for being ploughed, ſo ſoon as 
the ſouth-weſt wind began to blow. From the 
end of the ſeed-time, which was about the 13th 
of December to the 13th of January, the ſer- 
vants were commonly exempted from working 
in the fields, and the weather indeed was often 
ſtormy and unfit for it. But though the weſtern 
breezes were not expected till the ſecond week 
of February; ; yet the mildneſs of the ſeaſon oſten 
allowed the rich and dry land to be ploughed; 
and, when this happened, the huſbandman was 
directed to begin. The zephires, according to 
Tiny, began to blow about the eighth of Febru- 
ary *: But he would not have the farmer to 


3 cConfine 


* Primus eſt conceptus, fare incipiente vento Favonio, 
circiterfere ſextum Idus F per arg ; Plin. Nat. Hitt, lid. xvi. 
cap. xxv. | - 


OS 
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confine himſelf to this day for the beginning of 
his operations, but to begin as ſoon as the wea- 
ther changed by the blowing of this wind, whe- 


ther it was ſooner or later: In the mean time, 


ſays he, from that day (whatever day it ſhall 
be) on which the zephire begins to blow, not 
« on the eighth of February, but whether it comes 
before and brings in the ſpring. weather, or 
«© whether' it comes after, ſo as to allow the win- 


* ter weather to continue longer; after that day, 


© I Tay, innumerable cares employ the huſband- 
man; and theſe things are firſt to be done 
which cannot be delayed“. 'Columella de- 
clares himſelf of the fame opinion: An huſ- 
© bandman,”*. ſays he, ought not to obſerve the 
beginning of the new ſpring in the ſame man- 
© ner as an aſtronomer, ſo as to wait for that 
« particular day on which the ſpring is ſaid to 
a W but let him take even a part of the win- 
| 1 $532.42 n 


. e ab eo FR (quiſquis ille fuerit) quo flare coe · 
perit, non utique v1 Idus Februarii, ſed five ante, quando 
praevernat, ſive poſt, quando hiemat; poſt eam diem, in- 
quam, innumera ruſticos cura diſtringat, et prima quaeque 
peragantur, quae differri nequeunt; Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. 
vill. cap. xxvi. | 
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* ©ter, becauſe, after the ſolſtice is paſt, the year 
© begins to grow warm, and a milder day allows 
bim to begin his operations &. Agreeable to 
this, he ſays, That, in the month of January, 
* after the thirteenth day, fat and dry land ought 
to be ploughed t. Palladius gives the ſame 
direction in his kalander for January 1.“ And 
Virgil, beſides the general direQion which he 
gives to plough as ſoon as the ſnow melts, when 
he comes to diſtinguiſh between the rich and 


poor land, ſays; © Come then, let the rich ſoil 


, © be ploughed IPOD from 0 beginning 
* ofthe year l | eb d 


N The 
* 


Novi autem veris priacipium non ſie obſervare ruſticus 


diebet, quemadmodum aſtrologus, ut expectet certum diem 


illum, qui veris initium facere dicitur; ſed aliquid etiam 
ſumat de parte hiemis ; quoniam conſumpta bruma, jam 
| intepeſcit annus, permittitque clementior dies opera mo- 
Uri; Col. lib. xi. cap. ii. ; 
+ Siccos quoque et pingues agros F e eſt pro- 
feindera. This follows; Idibus Januariis, &c.; Col. id. 
t Pingues et ſicci agri 1 ow r n poſ- 
ſunt; Pal. lib. 1 1. tit. 111. 10 


3 Ergo age terrae 
Pingue ſolum primis extemplo a menſibus anni 
Fortes invertant tauri. Vir. Geo. I. L 63. 


hls * „ — 
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The Roman farmers were careful to have their 
land in a proper condition when ploughed, and 
for this reaſon, they had different ſeaſons for 
ploughing the different kinds of land, though 
intended for the ſame kind of crop. It has al- 
ready been obſerved, that they began to plough 


the rich land in the ſpring, and delayed plough- 


ing the poor lands till the autumn. But they 
had alſo different ſeaſons for plou hing both the 


rich and poor lands. 


Cato directs, chat in ſpring, the dry lands be 
ploughed firſt, and then the rich and meh, be- 
fore they become hard *. 

Columella ſays, that rich ground on a hill __ 
to be ploughed for the firſt time in March, after 
the trimeſtrian ſeed-time is over, or in February, 
if the warmth of the climate and dryneſs of the 
ſeaſon allow : And that the rich. lands that are 
wet, are not to be ploughed till after the thir- 
„ | | teenth 

* Verno arare incipito, et loca primum arato quae ſic · 
eiſſima erunt: Et quae craſſiſſima, et aquoſſiſſima erunt, 
ea poſtremum arato, dum ne prius obdureſcant; Cat. cap. v. 


Poſtea verno arare incipito. Ea loca primum arato quae 
rudeata arenoſaque erunt. Poſtea uti quaeque.graviflima 


atque aquoſiſſima erunt, ita poſtremo arato; id. cxxxt, 


/ 


teenth of April . In his kalander, however, 
he allows, that the firſt kind of land mentioned 
may be ploughed in January, and the ſecond in 
March 1. Palladius makes the fame difference 

between the rimes of ploughing the dry and wet 
lands f. But the directing theſe lands to be 
ploughed thus early, is no doubt upon the ſup. 
_ poſition, that, in the ſeaſons mentioned, they 

were in a proper condition for receiving this cul. 

ture, which, no doubt, they would be when the 


8 winter was favourable. 


As there were different ſeaſons for -loughing 
the rich and in the ſpring; ; fo likewiſe there 
were 


o Colles pinguis ſoli RE ſatione trimeſtri menſe 
Martio, fi vero tepor coeli ſiecitaſque regionis ſuadebit, 
Februario ſtatim proſcindendi ſunt; Col. lib. 11. CAP. iv. 
Igitur uliginoſi campi proſcindi debent poſt Idus menſis 
Aprilis; id. | 

+ In his kalander for 1 24 "AIR quoque et pin- 
gues agros tempeſtivum eſt proſcindere.” And for March: 
© Optime autem uliginoſa et pinguia loca nunc demum 
0 © proſcinglantur - Col. lib. x1, cap. 11. 

I In January: Pingues et ſieci agri proſeindi et ap -· 

* parari jam poſſunt. In March: = Locis gelidis colles 
"© pingues et agros uliginoſos proſcindere, atque exarare 
conveniet; Fal. TY u. tit. tt, lib. rv. tit. 11. 


are 
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were different ſeaſons for ploughing the light 
poor land in the autumn. When this land was 
on the plain, and abounded with water, it was 
ploughed ſoon. after the firſt of Auguſt; and 
when on the hill, it was delayed till after the 
firſt of September. | | 

Pliny gives the following general directions 
about the times of ploughing the different ſoils 
in the different climates: © In warm climates 


' © the land ſhould be ploughed as ſoon as poſſible 


© after the winter ſolſtice : In cold climates, af. 
* ter the vernal equinox; and ſooner in a dry 
country than in a wet; ſooner in a {tiff ſoil 
* than in a free; and ſooner in a fat ſoil than in 
a lean. Where the ſummers are dry and warm, 
* the chalky and thin foil ſhould be ploughed 


© between the ſummer ſolſtice and autumnal e- . 


quinox. Where the ſummers are wet, and but 
* moderately hot, it is better to plough the fat 
and foul land in the heats. A deep and heavy 
* ſoil is beit ploughed in winter; and a thin and 
dry ſoil, a little before the time of ſowing *. 

The 


* Tepidioribus locis a bruma proſcindi arya oportet. 
Frigidioribus ab aequinoctio verno. Et maturius ſicca 
regione, quam humida. Maturius denſa terra, quam ſo- 


Vo. I. | 3Q luta, 
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The propriety of almoſt all theſe directions, will 
be eaſily obſerved by every intelligent farmer. 
In ſpring, dry lands ſhould be ploughed before 
the wet, becauſe they are ſooner in a proper 
condition for it; the ſtiff land before the lighter, 
becauſe, if allowed to lie too long unploughed 
in ſpring, it becomes too dry and hard. In au- 
tumn, wet lands ſhould be ploughed before the 
- dry, becauſe they are in the leaſt danger of be- 
ing hurt by the heat, and the dry lands, by the 
delay, are brought to a proper condition for be- 
| ing ploughed, by the rains expected in the be. 
ginning of September. Where the climate is 
dry and warm, the light and chalky land ſhould 
not be ploughed till the heats are over, leſt 
their whole juices be exhaled: And where the 
climate is wet, and the heat mederate, the fat 
and foul land, tho? light, ſhould be ploughed in 
- the heats, that ſo the weeds may be deſtroyed. 
| | The 


luta, pingui quam macra, Ubi ficcap et graves aeſtates, 
terra cretoſa aut gracilis utilius inter ſolſtitium et autum- 
ni aequinodium aratur. Ubi leves aeſtus, frequentes 
imbres, pingue herboſumque ſolum, ibi mediis calorihus. 
Altum et grave ſolum etiam hieme moveri placet : Tenue 
yalde et aridum, paulo ante ſationis tempus; Plin. Nat. 
Hiſt, lib. XVIII. cap. 2:x. 


ue 
at, 
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The rich and {tiff land was ploughed as often 
as was neceſſary for reducing it to a powder. 
But let fallow land, ſays Columella, be fo 
reduced by ploughing it over and over again, 


that when we ſow it, it may require very lit- 


* tle or no harrowing at all. Pliny obſerves, 
that a field is very ill ploughed; his meaning is, 
that land is very ill fallowed, if it needs to be 
harrowed after ſowing f. He too,” fays Vir. 


gil, much iniproves his lands, who breaks the 


hard clods with harrows, and draws over them 
the heavy breaks; and he, who having firſt 


* ploughed along, ploughs again acroſs, and 
© frequently performs theſe operations, till he 


© has entirely overcome the ſoil, and reduced it 
© to powder J.“ Fa 
* Sed et compluribus iterationibus fic reſolvatur —_ 


vactum in pulverem, ut vel nullam vel exiguam deſideret 
occationem, cum ſeminaverĩimus; Col. lib. 11. cap. iv. 


+ Male aratur arvum, quod fatis frugibus occahdum 
eſt; Plin. Nat. Hiſt: lib. xv111. cap. xIx. | 


t Multum adeo raſtris glebas qui frangit inerten, 


* 


Vimeneaſque trahit crates, juvat arva, neque illune* 


Flava Ceres alto nequicquam ſpectat Olymp. 
Et qui, proſciſſo quae ſuſcitat aequore terga, + * 
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Although it was a general rule, to give fal- 
low land as many ploughings and harrowings 
as were ſufficient to pulverize it effectually; yet, 
in moſt caſes, three, with the ſeed-furrow, were 
reckoned ſufficient. Theophraſtus obſerves, that 
this was the common practice among the Greeks 
in his time; They gave the firſt ploughing in 


winter, the ſecond in ſpring, the third in ſum - 


mer, and the fourth, a ſlight ploughing, when 
the ſeed was ſown *. This practice of giving 
fallow four ploughings, was much older than 
Theophraſtus. In the time of Homer, it ap- 
/ pears, that fallow got more than three plough- 
ings. It is ſaid of the field repreſented in one 
of the compartments of the ſhield of Achilles, 
that it appeared to have been three times plough- 
ed: © The next piece,” ſays the poet, © repre- 
© ſented a large field, a deep and fruitful ſoil, 
© which 
Rurſus in obliquum verſo perrumpit aratro, 

Exercetque frequens tellurem, atque imperat arvis. 
Virg. Geo. I. 1. 94. 
* Poſt quam primas arationes novellarunt, rurſus Vere 


ceſpitem invertere ſolent, ut naſcentem herbam interimant. 
Tum aeſtate arant, et cum ſerere velint, proſcindunt levi- 


ter; utpote cum ſolum bene praeagitatum praeparatum - 


que eſſet; Th. de cauſ. plant. lib. 111. cap. xxv. 


* which ſeemed to have been three times plough- 
ed *.” As no mention is made of ſeed or ſow. 
ing, but of ploughing, and it would ſeem deep 
ploughing too, it is not the ſeed furrow that is 
repreſented, but an ordinary ploughing : Hence 
we are led to infer, that it was the practice in 
Greece, before the time of Homer, to give fal- 
low land more than three ploughings. 
Four ploughings were likewiſe given to fal- 


low by the Roman farmers, at leaſt in the time 


of Columella. In wet lands, the firſt ploughing 
was given in April, the ſecond in June, the third 
in the end of Auguſt or beginning of Septem- 
ber, and the ſeed furrow in October. In dry 
lands on a declivity, the firſt ploughing was gi- 
ven in February, the ſecond from the middle of 
April to the ſummer ſolſtice, the third about the 
autumnal equinox, and the ſeed furrow in Oc. | 
tober or November t. In the time of Varro, 

however, 


EV Pirdu v αενν xt agovper, 
Evpiiar, 1p. 
+ Igitur uliginoſi campi proſcindi debent poſt Idus 
menſis Aprilis. Quo tempore quum arati fuerint diebus 
interpoſitis circa ſolſtitium, quod eſt nonum vel octavum 


Calns. J ulias, iteratos eſſe oportebit, ac deinde circa Sep- 
tembris 
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however, it ſeems, that no more than two plough- 
ings and the ſeed furrow were commonly given; 
for he mentions only three, when he informs us, 
that names were given to the different plough- 
ings; and, as one of the three which he men. 
tions was given after the ſeed was ſown, it muſt 
have been the laſt *. Pliny fſeems likewiſe to 
ſay, that three only were commonly given in his 
time, that is, two and the ſeed furrow 4. - 

| in | But, 


tembris Calendas tertiatos.Colles pinguis ſoli peracta 
fatione trimeſtri menſe Martio, fi vero tepor coeli ficcitaſ- 
que regionis ſuadebit, Februario ſtatim proſcindendi ſunt. 
Deinde ab Aprili medio uſque in ſolſtitium iterandi, ter- 
tiandique Septembri circa aequinoctium. That after theſe 
a ſeed-furrow. was. given, appears from comparing theſe 
paſſages with another in the ſame chapter : Sed jugerum 
talis agri quatuor operis expeditur ; nam commode pro- 
ſcinditur duabus, una itetatur, tertiatur dodrante, in liram 
fatum redigitur, quadrante opera. Liras autem ruſtici 
vocant eaſdem porcas, cum fic aratum eſt, ut inter duos 
latius diſtantes ſulcos medius cumulus ficcam ſedem fru- 
mentis praebeat ; Col. 1. cap. iv. 

Terram cum primum arant, proſcindere appellant ; 
cum iterum, offringere dicunt ; quod prima aratione gle- 
bae grandes ſolent excitari, tertio cum arant facto ſemine, 
boves lirare dieuntur; Var. lib. 1. cap. xxix. 

7 Aratione per tranverſum iterata, occatio ſequitur, 
ubi 
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But, although in the time of Varro, it ſeems 


to have been the ordinary practice to give fal- 

| low 
ubi res poſcit, crate vel raſtro; et ſato ſemine iteratio, 
Haec quoque, ubi conſuetudo patitur, crate dentata, vel 
tabula aratro adnixa, quod vocant lirare, operientes ſemi- 
ne; Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. xvi. cap. xx. Pliny's meaning 


in this paſſage does not ſeem to be obſcure : After the ſe - 
cond ploughing, which was acroſs, he ſays, that the ſur- 


face was ſmoothed, and the clods broken; aud that this 
operation was performed by a rake or a harrow, accord- 


ing as the ſituation of the field required a lighter or hea- 


vier inſtrument ; that this operation was repeated after 
the land was again ploughed and the ſeed ſown ; and that 
the ſeed, when ſown, was covered in different ways, ac- 


cording to the cuſtom of the place, ſometimes by a tooth- 


ed crates, and ſometimes by putting a mold board to the 
plough, by which the land is ridged. He does no direct- 


ly mention the ſeed furrow when the ſeed was covered 
with a crates ; but this is implied in the phraſe ſals ſemine ; 


for the verb ſero or conſero, is uſed by the ruſtic writers, 
not only to expreſs the throwing the ſeed on the ground, 


but alſo every thing neceſſary to be done at the time of 
ſowing or planting. That a ploughing was neceſſary in 
the caſe mentioned-is evident; for, as the land was har- 


„ 


rowed after the ſecond ploughing, a third became neceſ- 


ſary, either for covering the ſeed, or for putting the land 


in ſuch a ſituation as to cover it when harrowed. Al- 


though Pliny, in this paſſage, ſeems to have deſcribed 
. with 
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low no more than three ploughings, yet to give 
four was reckoned better huſbandry. This Vir- 

| gil 
with propriety the manner in which the fallow in his time 
was commonly managed, yet the famous critic Salmaſius, 
after conſidering it with attention, and making many 
learned obſervations, is pleaſed to expreſs himſelf in theſe 
words: © Apparet Plinium in his, ut in aliis multis, ne - 
ſeiſſe quid ſcriberet, et dum ex variis compilat, non rec - 
«te eorum ſententias inter ſe conciliaſſe;* Plin. exercit. 


* in Sol. Polyhiſtor, p. 513. This learned critic, cannot 


find that occatio was ever uſed till after the ſeed was ſown; 
and obſerving, from the paſſage in Varro above cited, that 
the third ploughing was performed after this operation of 
ſowing, he concludes, that, when Pliny ſays that occatio 

followed the fecond ploughing, he did not underſtand 
what he wrote, and that inſtead of /ato ſemine iteratio, it 
ought to be fertiatio. Had this critic underſtood the ſub- 
ject, as well he underſtood the language of his author, 
he would not have made ſo indecent and ſo unjuſt an at- 
tack upon him. Harrowing fallow between ploughings, 
is an univerſal practice in this country, and commonly 
too after the ſecond ploughing, as mentioned by Pliny ; 
and every farmer muſt obſerve, that the manner in which 
the Romans commonly ſowed their wet lands, rendered 
this operation neceſſary. Aker the ſecond ploughing the 
ſeed was commonly ſown, and by the third it was cover- 
ed. Now if, after the ſecond ploughing, which was a- 
croſs, thay were many Joſs or hard lamps of earth on 


4. 


e I -* 


. 
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gil exproſies. in very ſtrong language: * This 
7 beſt ſatisfies the deſires of the 

| TY 
the field, 3 1 
might be ſown upon a ſmooth ſurface. The neceflity of 
this would ſuggeſt itſelf to a farmer of an ordinary capa - 
city ; and therefore it is natural to ſuppoſe, that it would 


be pradiſed by the Romans. Pliny's atteſtation of this, 
though he ſtood ſingle, is ſufficient to convince us of it: 


But we have likewiſe the authority of Virgil, who, in his 
account of the management of fallow, expreſſes himſelf 
in this manner: He too greatly improves his fields, who 

© breaks the elods with rakes, and draws over them dhe 
© heavy harrows .. 8 


. * 


Multum adeo raſtris glebas qui frangit inertes, 


Our learned critic, to evade the authority of this pad- 
ſage in Virgil, is pleaſed to aſſert, that the poet delivers 
the precepts of agriculture in no proper orden « Certe 


't nullo ordine praecepta agricolationis exequitur poeta; 


p- 729. This attack on Virgil is ill more inexcuſable in 
a learned ctitic, than the other attack on Pliny. A per- 


ſon who underſtands the ſubje& of Virgil's firſt Georgic, | 


and conſiders it with attention, will obſerve, that the di- 
rections given in it, are not only moſt diſtin, but alſo 


arranged in the moſt proper manner. He begins wick 


giving direQions at what times, and in what nianner, 
Vor. I, | 3 R ; * 
0 a | 


2 
4 


Vimeneaſque trahit crates, juvat arva. G. L v. 94. 


fallow 


- 


. 
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© huſbandman ever covetous of a good crop, that 

a * twice, by ploughing, felt the influence of 
© the 


fallow muſt be ploughed; and with 3 the cir- 
cumſtances that muſt be attended to in this operation: 


He next deſcribes the proper ſchemes of management in 


the ſucceſſion of crops : After which, he introduces ma- 
nuring, to which he is led by mentioning the kind of 
crops that are hurtful ; the deſign of manuring being to 


_ reſtore that fruitfulnefs to land which it loſes by croping. 


The mentioning this, naturally led him to dired how fal- 
low ſhould be managed, ſo as to anſwer the fame purpoſe; 
and harrowing he expreſsly declares to be one part of this 
management. And he concludes this part of his ſubject, 
with directions how land is to be treated immediately after 


0 he ſeed is ſown, and how the growing crop is to be cul- 


* 


tivated. The inſtance which the learned critic produces 
of the want of order in the manner of delivering Virgil's 


_ precepts, is nothing to the purpoſe. After harrowing, he 


indeed mentions the reducing the land by ploughing ; but 
it was not neceſſary to obſerve any order in this; he might 
indeed have ſaid unpoetically, as Pliny does, that it was 
common to harrow after the ſecond ploughing; but it was 
certainly much more proper, to repreſent the importance 
of harrowing fallow, and to leave it to the farmer to ap- 
ply the operation according to circumſtances. « But, to 
put the matter beyond all diſpute, let it be obſerved, that, 


in another paſſage, he mentions the harrowing after the 


ſeed i is ſown: 
ö * | Quid 


* | 
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©the ſun in ſummer, and twice the influence of k. 
© the cold in winter *.* Thus Virgil, beſides | 
the early ſpring ploughing, propoſes. a winter 0 
ploughing; by theſe the foil twice felt the inſu-. 
ence of the cold; and by the ſummer and early 
autumn ploughings, it twice felt the influence 
of the ſun. Beſides theſe, it is probable, that | 
Virgil intended that the land ſhould receive the, » # 
ſeed furrow: For it is certain, that the moſt in- 
telligent farmers gave the ſtiff ſoil five plough- 
ings, and ſometimes more than five, Pliny, 
after citing this paſſage from Virgil, and apply- 


ing it to the number of ploughings that ought | 

; to be given, adds, That it is better to give ſtiff M2 
© land five ploughings, and even nine, as is dong 833 
s « by the Tuſcans f.“ There is no doubt, that it P 

s "OW e 21 e B57 $5 08 

le | | 103-1 

1 Quid dicam, Jad qui ſemine cominus 0 b 


Inſequitur, cumuloſque ruit male pinguis ae? 
Vir. Geo. I. v. 104. 
Bo chat the harrowing mentioned in the other paſſage, 
muſt be a harrowing given to the fallow before ſowing: R 
+ Ula ſeges demum votis reſpondet avari 3 
3 bis quae Solem, bis frigora ſenſit. <P : 
Virg. Geo. I. v. 47. 9 * 
+ Quarto ſeri ſulco Virgilius exiftimatur voluiſſe,, cum * 
dixit 


* h 
? 


— 0 


* 


* 
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was to ſhow the advantage of giving fallow land 


two ploughings in celd weather, that our poet 


deſires the farmer to pray for ſerene winters, to 
which he adds, © The corn is moſt joyful in win- 


* ter duſt; but, that the farmer might not ima- 


gine that the advantage of winter duſt is confi- 
ned to the growing corn, he further adds, The 
_ © field is joyful .“ The advantage of dry wea- 


ther in winter and ſpring, is well known to e- 
very farmer in this part of the world, and hence 
the old proverb, Err $69 peter remains... 


<worth-s peck of gold.” 


The Romans, in more ancient es Fats 


number of the inferior gods preſiding over agri- 
culture, that were invoked at the feaſt of Ceres. 


Of theſe there were no fewer than twelve, four 


| of which, from their names „appear to have pre- 


ſided 


n 


gularly to have given, at leaſt ſome of their fal- 
„ , four ploughings. This appears from the 


Gut optimam « eſſe ſegetem, quae bis Solem, bis frigora ſen- ; | 


ſiſſet. Spiſſius ſolum, ſicut plerumque in Italia, quinto 


fulco ſeri melius eſt; ; in Tuſcis yere nOnO 3 ; Plin. Nat. Hiſt, 

lib, xvi. cap. xx. 

* * Humida ſolſtitia, atque * optate 3 
Agricolae, Hiberno laetiſſima pulvere farra, 


| * Vir. Geo. I. v. 100, . 


1 


— 3 | 
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fided over four different ploughings . The * 


order in which theſe four deities were invoked, 
points out the order of the four ploughings, ang 
the particular management of the fallow. At the ® 

' third ploughing, the field was formed into little 1 
ridges, made by two earths thrown towards each bo 
other; after this the ſeed was ſown and then = 
ploughed in, probably by reverſing the ridges, | 
and turning the ribs into furrows. In place of | 
this general ſcheme, they ſeem afterwards to * . 
have followed two different ones, applied to wet 

| and dry ſoils. On wet ſoils they obſerved the 
method mentioned by Varro; after the ſecond  » 
ploughing they ſowed the field, and ploughed *® 
in the ſeed by forming ridges. Before the time 
of u _ added another ordinary” 


' ploughing 
® Sevim, nenen dee e Serip. 1 
rei ruſt. in a note Var. lib. 1. cap. 1. ſays, that Fabius Pic- ; 


tor enumerates the following gods; © VervaRor, Repara- 
© tor, Inporcitor, Inſitor, Obarator, Occator, Sarritor, 
«© Subruncinator, Meſſor, Convector, Conditor, Promitor. | 
© VervaQor preſided over the firſt ploughing when the land 0 
was made vervadtum or fallow, Reparator over the croſs. | 
« ploughing-when the land was. prepared a ſecond time, , 
© Inporcitor over the third ploughing when the field was 
© ridged, ume over the fourth when the ſeed was 
4 ploughed in. " * 


* f a 
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was to ſhow the advantage of giving fallow land 
two ploughings in cold weather, that our poet 
* deſires the farmer to pray for ſerene winters, to 
which he adds, © The corn is moſt joyful in win- 
* ter duſtz* but, that the farmer might not ima- 
gine that the advantage of winter duſt is confi- 
| ned to the growing corn, he further adds, The 
9 field is joyful . The advantage of dry dea- 
5 ther in winter and ſpring, is well known to e- 
K very farmer in this part of the world, and hence 
the old proverb, We eee 
worth a peck of gold. 
The Romans, in more ancient Ie re- 
gularly to have given, at leaſt ſome of their fal 
P4 , four ploughings. This appears from the 
number of the inferior gods preſiding over agri- 
- __ culture, that were invoked at the feaſt of Ceres. 
Of theſe there were no fewer than twelye, four 
of which, from their names, appear to have pre- 
| ſided 


„ . 


Ant optimam eſſe ſegetem, quae bis Solem, bis frigora ſen · 
ſiſſet. Spiſſius ſolum, ſicut plerumque in Italia, quinto 
fulco ſeri melius eſt ; in Tuſcis v vere nono " Plin. Nat. Hiſt, 
lib, xvi. cap. xx. 

* 
+ * Humida ſolſtitia, atque . optate ſerenas! 


= + 1 Agricolae, Hiberno laetiſſima pulvere farra, 
| Laetugager. Vir. Geo, I. v. 100 


4 
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ided over four different ploughings . The —® 


order in which theſe four deities were invoked, 
points out the order of the four ploughings, and 
the particular management of the fallow. At dn. * 
- third ploughing, the field was formed into little 32 | 
ridges, made by two earths thrown towards each 5 
other; after this the ſeed was ſown and then  ® 
ploughed in, probably by reverſing the ridges, | 
and turning the ribs into furrows. In place of ; ; 
this general ſcheme, they ſeem afterwards to 1 
have followed two different ones, applied to wet 
and dry ſoils. On wet ſoils they obſerved the 
method mentioned by Varro; after the ſecond 0 
ploughing they ſowed the field, and ploughed  *® 
in the ſeed by forming ridges. Before the time „ 
of” Columella, Gy added another ordinary | 


* | ploughing 


9 | Servius, e e ee Scrip. 

rei ruſt, in a note Var. lib. 1. cap. 1. ſays, that Fabius Pic- 
tor enumerates the following gods ; © Vervactor, Repara- 

tor, Iriporcitor, Inſitor, Obarator, Occator, Sarritor, 

«© Subruncinator, Meſſor, Convector, Conditor, Promitor. . 

© VervaRor preſided over the firſt ploughing when the land 
© was made vervadtum or fallow, Reparator over the croſs. | 
ploughing when the land was. prepared a ſecond time, | 
© Inporcitor over the third ploughing when the field was 

© ridged, * over the fourth when hs ſeed way 

* ploughec L | | | 8 


* 


— 
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3 before the ſeed furrow. This cuſtom 
of ſowing before the land was ridged, probably 
introduced the harrowing after the ſecond plough- 
ing, mentioned by Pliny and Virgil. On dry 

ground, after ſuch a number of ploughings As 
were judged neceſſary, the field was ridged, then 


it was ſowed, and the ſeed covered with rakes 


or harrows. The original ſeems to have been 
the beſt general ſcheme, the ſeed being lodged 
deep, the ſap was preſeryed in dry land; and 
by the many furrows the ſuperfluity was carried 
off in wet land. The ſubſtituting two ſchemes 
in the place of this general one, ſeems however 
to have been an improvement: By ſowing upon 
a ſmooth-ſurface in wet land, and ploughing in 
he ſeed by ridging, it is placed ſtill upon a dri. 
er hed than in the general ſcheme, and by cover- 
ing the ſeed ſown upon a ridged field with har- 
rows, the ſap is ſtill better preſerved, | 

The manner in which the ancients managed 
their fallow, i is certainly moſt worthy of our at- 
tention ; their care in ploughing, according to 


8 the ſituation of the land, and nature of the cli- 


mate, and their manner of adapting the kind of 
ploughing, to anſwer the purpoſes intended by 


the operation, are alſo moſt worthy of our imi- 


| On. 
; '® a bi 
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tation. Their exactneſs in theſe things, exceeds 


any thing of the kind found amongſt the mo. a 
derns, and is even beyond what any practical 
writer on agriculture has propoſed. | This is an 
evidence; that tillage is not, even in this age, =D 
brought to that perfection of Which it is capable; 1 
and that, notwithſtanding all the improvements 
lately introduced, we may yet receive ſome in· 
ſtruction from a proper attention to the precepts 1 
and practices of the ancients. I am deſirous to Fs 
add, that this attention may be uſeful, by pre- 
venting improvers from running into every ſpe- | 
cious ſcheme of agriculture, produced by a live. SD 
ly imagination, and engaging them to ſtudy the 
great variety of ſoils, and even climates, in this 
iſland, and to be careful in my to theſe their 
ſeveral operations. 

The practice of the ancients, in ploughing 
their fallow lands in winter, I would ſe as 
particularly worthy of our imitation. Our moſt © * 
intelligent farmers are in the practice of giving | 
theſe one winter furrow, and they find them the 
more eaſily cleaned and reduced by it. But ie 
is probable, that it would be ſtill an improve- 

ment to give two, one before wint | 
in the ſpring; and thus it might be ſaid of our 
fallow, in the language of Virgil, that it, twice 
feels 
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feels the influence of the cold. It is true; that 

the Roman farmers did not give their fallow 

lands the firſt ploughing till about the middle of 
January ; but it muſt be remembered, that it 

was not poſſible for them to do it ſooner ; their 

* _ſeed-time, as has been obſerved, continued from 
the beginning of October to the winter ſolſtice, 


5 and from the time that they began to plough afl. 

„ ter the harveſt was over, they were taken up in 
preparing for this important and buſy ſeaſon. 
The months of Auguſt and September were ſea- 

* ſons of ſevere labour, in which the greateſt dili- 
3 gence and deſpatch were neceſſary; for, in this 
_ ſeaſon, the poor light land received two plough- 
ings, and the rich land one; and, after the ſow- 


ing commenced, all the different kinds received 
"- the ſeed furrow. This made it impoſſible for 
RS the Roman farmer to plough his fallow lands 


N earlief chan the manth of January. Our ſitua- 
tion in Britain is very different; we ſow in au- 
tumn much leſs in proportion than was done by 

the Romans, and our land too is commonly 
prepared for receiving the ſeed ſome time before 
ni is ſown. Hence, if fallowing becomes more 
frequent, and the harveſt not very backward, it 
is in the farmer's power to give his fallow a 

- ploughing before winter, 


* 
* 


ä lib. 1. cap. ix. 5 
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C H AP, XXIV. 


of the Mcthods of Sewing, and the «Way of - 


Covering the Seed. 


HE farcling or hoeing, as has been obſer- 


ved, was an operation by which the ſur- 


face of the earth was ſtirred, the earth itſelf heap- 
ed up around the growing corn, and any weeds 
growing amongſt it deſtroyed. To be able to 


| do this without deſtroying the corn, the ſeed 


muſt have beeri ſown in ſome regular manner. 
It does not appear that they had any machine 
fof this purpoſe like the modern drill. Colu- 
mella mentions the ſeed baſket : He ſays, That 


* ſome perſons covered it with theſkin of a hyae - 


© na, and fo ſowed the ſeeds out of it, after they 
© had remained in it a little time . Though 
f he 

* Nonnulli pelle hyaenae ſatoriam trimodiam veſtiunt, 
atque ita ex ea, cum paulum immorata ſunt ſemina, jaci- 
unt, non dubitantes proventura, nn Col. 


Von. I. 38 * 2 
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he mentions this as a kind of charm uſed by 
ſome perſons to make the corn grow, yet it ſerves 
likewiſe to ſhow, that the common way of ſcat- 
tering the ſeed was out of the hand, 

. Pliny obſerves, © That it requires art to ſcat- 
s © ter the ſeed equally, and that to do this, it is 
© neceſſary that the hand move with the ſtep, and 
always with the right foot “.“ This ſhows, that 
their manner of fowing was the ſame with ours, 

Columella, when giving an account of the 
yokes of oxen and labourers neceſſary for a cer- 
tain number of jugera, obſerves, that the ſeeds 
ſown on twenty-five jugera of land, after four 
times ploughing, require 115 days of the plough- 
man; and, when he mentions the number of 
days that each ploughing required, he numbers 
only three ploughings with the ſowing; and to 
the third time ploughing and ſowing, he aſſigns 
almoſt double the time of the ſecond ploughing f. 

It 


Artis quoque cvjuſdam eſt, aequaliter ſpargere. 
Manus utique congruere debet cum gradu, ſemperque | 
cum dextro pede; Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. xvi. cap. xxiv. 

} Semina, quae quarto ſulco ſeruntur in jugeribus vi- 
giati quinque, deſiderant bubulcorum operas xv. Nam 
proſcinditur is agri modus, quamvis duriſſimi, quinquaginta 
operis, iteratur quinque et viginti, tertiatur et conſeritur 
XL. 3 Col. lib. 11. cap. XIII. 
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It ſeems from this, that the ſowing was conſider- 
ed as a ploughing, and ſometimes took up much 
more than half of the time of either the ſecond 
or third ploughing. | 
The fame author, when treating of the culture 
of the medica or luſerne, directs, that it be co- 
vered with wooden rakes; and afterwards ſays, 
in another place, But medica is put under 
ground, not with the plough, but, as I ſaid, with 
. © ſmall wooden rakes *.” 
When treating of the culture of vetches, he 
ſays, That they may be ſown on unploughed 
© land, but better on ploughed 4.” And, when 
treating of the culture of Fenugreek, he ſays, 
'© It may likewiſe not improperly be ſown on un- 
* ploughed land ; but that they muſt be plough- 
© ed in with very narrow and ſhallow furrows.” 
And adds; © That fome perſons firſt ploughed, 
© then ſowed, and covered the ſeed with rakes f.” 
. | There 


by At medica obruitur non . ſed, ut ak Ugneis 
raſtellis; Col. lib. 11. cap. x11, 


+ Utraque ſatio poteſt cruda terra a hier, ſed melius pro» 
ſeiſſa; Col. lib. 11. cap. xi. 


t Utraque (ſatio) cruda terra non incommode fit ; da- 
tur que operas, ut ſpiſſe aretur, nec tamen alte; nam ſi 
plas quatuor digitis adobrutum eſt ſemen ejus, non facile 

| prodit. 
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There is one paſſage more in this author, 
which I ſhalt mention: He ſays, that a jagerum 
5 deſpatched by four days labour; which is 
reeable to what he mentions in other paſſages; 
and he adds, That it is ploughed the firſt time 
by two, the ſecond time by one, the third time 

© by three fourths, and by one fourth ſown and 
a reduced into ridges *.* All theſe operations 
DS Tiles fo a9", 3 2 a he 


: prodit. Propter quod nonnulli priuſquam hin.” mini- 
Taus aratris proſcindunt; atque ita jaciunt ſemina, et ſarcu · 
culis adobruunt; Col. lib. 11. cap. xr. | 

Sed jugerum talis agri quatuor operis expediturz 
nam commode proſcinditur duabus, una. ĩteratur, tertiatur- 
dodrante, in liram ſtatim ICY 3 — opere; 
Col. lib. 11. cap. v. 

Perhaps it may be een to , obſerve, that the above 
cited paſſage from Columella, is in appearance inconſiſtent 
with that other paſſage of the ſame author, in which he 
mentions the number of days labour that 25 jagera'take. 
For, in it, he ſays, that 25 jugera are ploughed a ſecond- 
time in 25 days, and ploughed a third time and ſown in 

| qo days. Th make this paſſage conſiſtent with the other, 
he ſhould have ſaid, and ploaghed a third time and ſown th 25 
days. But, it is probable, that there was a very great dif- 
ference among.the Roman farmers in their manner of 
ploughing, when the fallow got the third furrow, and 
ren ĩt got the furrow. by: which the: deed was: covered; 


| which difference might ariſe too from the ſeaſon. When 
the 


/ 
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he mentions as performed by the plough. And, 
agreeable to this, Varro mentions the third 
| ploughing 


the abb was favourable for fallowing, the weeds de- 
ſtroyed, and the ſoil well reduced by the former plough- 
ings, then both the third ploughing and ſeed furrow were 
given in very wide furrows, and ſo finiſhed in the time of 
one ploughing, But, on the other hand, when the land 
was in a different ituation, the third ploughing and ſeed 
furrow were given in narrow furrows, and then would 
take up more time. There is a paſſage in Columella, 
from which, I think, this may be inferred. In his ka- 
lander for June, he obſerves, that land, according to the 
fituation of the country and climate, muſt be ploughed 
for the firſt time or ſecond time, and then adds; a %- 

© yerum, if the land is iff and difficult to be ploughed, is 
« ploughed for the firſt time by three days work, a ſecond 
time by two, a third time by one, and by one, two jugera 
are ridged. But, if the land is free and eaſily ploughed, 
a jugerum is ploughed for the firſt time by two days 
« work, a ſecond time by one, and by one, four jugFa are 
© ridged ; when, in land already well broke, broader ridges. 
+ are made, —Quinetiam pro conditione regionis, et. 
« coeli terra vel proſcinditur, vel iteratur : Eaque, fi eſt 
« difficilis, proſcinditur operis tribus, iteratur duabus, ter · 
« tiatur una; lirantur autem jugera duo opera una. At 
fi facili eſt terra, proſcinditur jugerum duabus operis, i- 
« teratur una, lirantur una jugera quatuor; cum in ſub- 
« aQa jam terra latiores porcae ſuleantur; ! Col. lib, x1, lib. 
4 a p ir, 
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e eee ee ee after the 

ſeed i is fown . 1 
From all theſe paſſages, we may infer, d that 
the ſeed was commonly ſown under furrow, as 
it is commonly called, that is, firſt ſown and 

then ploughed in. 
But the ſeed ee was 
not only ploughed in, but it was alſo fown and 
covered in ſuch a manner, as to riſe in rows, 
| | bs I and 


11+ The laſt part of the paſſage, Cum in ſubacta jam terra, 
&c. inſtead of being miſplaced, or an explication of the 
word lirantur, as ſome commentators imagine, ought to 
be conſidered as a reaſon for ſo many jugera being ridged 
in one day, when it takes ſo many days to give the firſt 
| ploughing to one. The reaſon is very obvious: The land 
mentioned, being in its nature free and well reduced by 
ploughings, allows broader ridges to be made than other- 
wiſe would be proper ; ſo that, according as the land was 
ſtiff and ill reduced, or free and well reduced, the plough- 
ing by which the ſeed was covered took longer or ſhorter 
time. And, Although free and eaſy land might have 
been cultivated by as few days work as Columella here 
mentions, yet, when giving ah account of the number of 
fugera that a yoke of oxen could eaſily cultivate, it was 
natural for him to mention the greateſt number of days 
work that this, i in any ordinary ſoil, could be ſuppoſed to 
take. 


'* Tertio cum arant jaRo [i — lirare Jicontur; ; 
Var. lib. 1. cap. xxix. 
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and allow the operation of hoeing. Let us ſup- 
poſe, that, after the ſecond or third ploughing, 
the land was harrowed, and the ſeed ſown upon 
a ſmooth ſurface : If the land was then plough- 
ed by a plough with two mold boards, or by 

one bout of a plough with one mold board, 

throwing the earth of one furrow towards the 

earth of another, then the field would be form- 

ed into ribs or ſmall ridges, and the whole ſeed 

would riſe on the tops of the ridges, fo as to 

allow the hoe to be uſed in the furrows. This 

operation of covering the ſeed fo as to riſe in 

rows, would be performed with more exactneſs 

by a plough with two mold boards, ſuch as was 

uſed by the Roman farmers, than by a plough | 
with one mold board, fuch as is uſed in Britain. 
In ploughing with a plough that has only one 
mold board, it is impoſſible to prevent ſome of 
the earth that is cut off from paſſing between the 
coulter and ſheath to the left or land fide. When 
the land is very well reduced, as it was when 
ſeed was ſown in the Roman huſbandry, even 
the coulter itſelf, or the ſheath, if there is no 
coulter, paſſes ſome of the earth this way; this 

earth, turned to the land ſide, carries ſome ſeed - 
along with it, which is thereby put out of the 

row, 
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row, and commonly turned into the furrow. 
But this is effectually prevented by a plough 
with two mold boards, which turns the earth 
and the ſeed equally to both ſides. It is the 
more probable that the ſeed in the Roman huſ- 
bandry was covered in this manner, not only 
becauſe neceſſary to make it riſe in rows, but 
_ alſo becauſe the kind of ploughing by which 
ſeed was covered and land ridged, is repreſent- - 
ed as taking not above a third, or even a fourth 
of the time of an ordinary ploughing. 

It appears from ſome paſſages in Columella, 
that they had two different ways of ſowing, 
which they called ſowing upon the ridges, and 
ſowing in the furrows. When deſcribing ridges, 
he ſays; © But huſbandmen call theſe ridges, 
« when the land is ploughed in ſuch a manner, 
e that between two furrows at a greater diſtance 
© than an ordinary ploughing, the middle raiſed 

© up affords a dry bed for the ſeed *.“ And, 
when treating of the ploughing and ſowing the 
light land upon a deſcent, he Tomes Nor muſt 


the 
* Liras autem ruſtici vocant eaſdem poreas, eum ſic 


" aratum eſt, ut inter duos latius diſtantes ſuleos medius cu- 


mulus ficcam ſedem frumentis pracbeat ; Col. lib. 11. cap. 


IV. 
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* the ſeed in ſuch land be ſown on the Tidges, 
put on the furrows . From thele paſſa Jes 
it is evident, that it was the cuſtom on wet lany 
to ſow on the ridges, and in dry land in the 
furrows. This is confirmed by what this author 


ſays, when treating of the culture of aſparagus: 
In dry land,” fays he, * the ſeeds ought to be. 
0 ſown i in the bottom of the furrows, that they 
© may lie as it were in channels; but, in wet 
© lands, they ſhould be laid on the higheſt back 
* of the ridge, leſt they ſhould be hurt by too 
much moiſture . Theſe ridges made for the 
aſparagus were very narrow; for he ſays, a l 

lines before, © but the trenches or furrows, 45 
bout a foot diſtant the one from the other, are 
6 made not above three fourths of a foot deep + 
Of what breadth the ridges were made in — 


245 2 W 
fields where corn was ſown, is uncertain. It 
* 14 


TIT: F 1 
* Neque in lira, ſed ſub ſulco talis ager ſemĩnandus aſt; 
Col. id. 7 $6 
+ Sed in locis ſiccis partibus ſalcorum. imis diſponenda 
ſunt ſemina, ut tanquam in alveolis maneant. At uligi- 
noſis e contrario in ſummo porcae dorſo collocanda, ne 
humore nimio laedantur; Col. lib. x1. cap 11. 1 
+ Sulci autem inter ſe pedali menſura diſtantes fiunt 
non amplius dodrantalis altitudinis; Col. id. 
Vol. I. | 3 T 
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is probable, that they were very narrow, {6 
narrow, that the furrows were as wide as the 
ridges were broad. Columella, when treating 
of the culture of garlick, adviſes to plant it on 
ridges, and then adds; A ridge in a garden, 
is like to the ridge which huſbandmen make 
when they ſow their champaign lands, that 
they may prevent the corn from being hurt by 
© wetneſs *.* And we have no. reaſon to ima- 
gine, that theſe ridges in the fields were broad, 
becauſe he adds; But in gardens, this muſt be 
© made leſs ;* when we conſider, that he direQs 
that the furrows of the ridges for the garlick, 
be only one half foot diſtant the one from the 
other j. Cato indeed direQs, that ridges be 
made five feet broad; but then theſe were not 
for corn, but for cypreſs ſeeds, and formed in 
the ſame manner as gardners form beds in their 
gardens ; for, after the ſeeds were ſown, he re- 
quires, that earth be riddled upon them about 
à finger's breadth. deep l. From theſe, then, 
| | we 
* Eft autem lira ſimilis ei porcae, quam in fationibus 


eampeſtribus ruſtici faciunt, ut uliginem vitent ; Col. id. 
+ Sulci lirarum inter ſe diſtent * yours Col. 
lib. XI, cap. 111. 
+ Semen cupreſſi ubi feres, bipalio vortito. Vere prime 
ſerite. 
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we cannot form any judgment of the breadth of 
ridges in the fields where corn was ſown. 
I have had occaſion already to obſerve, that 
2 particular kind of plough was uſed for plough- 
ing in ſeed. Varro informs us wherein the dif. 
ference between this and the common plough 
conſiſted; and he deſcribes in what manner it 
covered the ſeed: © At the third ploughing, 
ſays he, © which is after the ſowing of the ſeed, 
© they are ſaid to ridge, that is, when with boards 
* added to the ſhare, they cover or ridge the 
© ſown ſeed, and make furrows for carrying off 
© the rain water . He deſcribes a ridge in theſe 
words; That which is between two furrows 
« where the earth is raiſed, is called a ridge f. 
Palladius, when mentioning ploughs of this 
; kind, 


ferito. Porcas pedes quinos latas facito; eo ſtercus mi- 
nutum addito, conſarito, glebaſque comminuito. Por- 
cam planam facito, paululum concavam. Tum ſemen fes 
rito crebrum tanquam linum, eo terram cribro incerni- 
to, altam digitum tranſverſum ; Cat. cap. xLvni. 

* Tertio cum arant jaQo ſemine, boves Jirare dicuntur; 
id eſt, cum tabellis additis ad vomerem ſimul, er ſatum frus 
mentum operiunt in porcis, et ſulcant foſſas, quo pluvialis 
aqua delabatur; Var. lib. 1. cap. xxix. 


+ Quod eſt inter duos ſulcos, elata terra; dieitur ported k 
Var. lib, 1. cap. xztz, 
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kind, fays; © by which the ſeed ſown may be 
© raiſed upon a higher furrow, to ſecure it a- 
5 gainſt all injuries from the water that is apt to 
© ſtagnate upon the fields from the winter rains“. 
Pliny likewiſe mentions theſe ploughs, as uſed 
for covering ſeed : © The ſeed,” ſays he, is co- 
© yered, according to the cuſtom of the country, 
either by harrows, or by the plough with a 
© board fixed to it, which operation is called 
* ridging +.” Pliny ſeems, in this paſſage, to 
allude to the two different methods of plough- 
ing mentioned by Columella, © ſowing upon the 
© ridges, and ſowing under the furrows.“ When 
it was intended that the ſeed ſhould be raiſed 
upon the ridges, it was firſt ſown, and then 
ploughed in by the plough with boards; but 
When it was intended that the ſeed ſhould lie in 
the furrow, then, it is probable, that the land 


was 


* Aratra ſimplicia, vel fi plana regio permittit, auri- 
ta, quibus poſſint contra ſtationes humoris hyberni, ſata 
celſiore ſulco attollt ; Pal. lib. 1. tit. xLIII. 

+ Aratione per tranſverſum iterata, occatio ſequitur, 
ubi res poſcit, crate vel raſtro; et ſato ſemine iteratio. 
Haec quoque ubi conſuetudo patitur, crate dentata, vel 
tabula aratro annexa, quad vocant lirare, operiente ſe- 
mina; Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. XVIII. cap. x. 
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was firſt ploughed by the plough with boards, 
then the ſeed ſown, and covered with rakes or 
harrows. Some paſſages in Virgil ſeem to al- 
lude to this way of ſowing in the furrows : 
© What praiſe,” ſays he, * is due to him, who, 
© leſt his own corn ſhould lodge by being too 
< Jexuriant, paſtures it, when the blade equals 
© the furrows * his laſt expreſſion ſeems to 
' ſuppoſe that the corn aroſe in hollows. In ano- 

| ther 


* Quid, qui, ne gravidis procumbat culmus ariſtis, 
' Luxuriam ſegetum terra depaſcit in herba, 
Cum primum ſulcos aequant ſata ? 


Vir. Geo. I. v. 111. 


When corn is ſown upon the top of a ridge, it may be 
ſaid to equal the furrow as ſoon as it appears, which is 
not the ſituation of the crop here deſcribed by Virgil 
and therefore, in this caſe, equalling the furrow could be 
no proper mark when the corn ſhould be paſtured. But, 
when corn'is ſown in the furrows, though theſe are partly 
filled up in harrowing, yet they ſtill continue hollow, and 
it is ſome time before the blades that appear in them e- 
qual the tops of the ridges. When this happens, then is 
the cime for paſturing. Virgil, in this'paſſage, calls the 
ridges ſulci. This is agreeable to what has already been 
obſerved, that this word ſignifies not only the trench 
made by the plough, but alſo, in many paſſages, the earth 
which it throws up. | | 
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ther paſſage, he ſays; * What praiſe is due to 
© him, who, as ſoon as he has ſcattered the ſeed; 
© falls upon his fields and breaks down the heaps 
< of -barren ſand *? By heaps, Virgil, from his 
manner of 1 them, Teems to intend the 


CO + $& & © 


"on 
» Quid dicam, jacto qui ſemine cominus arva 
© Tnſequitur, cumuloſque ruit male pinguis arenae? 
Vir. Geo. J. v. 104. 


"a 


Virgil, by the cumulos male pinguis arenae, cannot be ſup- 
. poſed to mean hard clodss The kind of ſoil here mens. 
tioned,. called arena, makes this very improbable: Be- 
ſides, when land is properly fallowed, there are no hard 
clods upon it when ſown. This, as has already been ob- 
ſerved, was the opinion of the Roman farmers. Although, 
therefore, when there were ſich clods upon a field that 
was ſown, it was neceſſary to, break them; yet Virgil 
would never have commended the farmer as he does here, 
who was under the neceſſity of doing this. It is probable, 
then, that by cumulos male pinguis arenge, we are to under- 
ſtand the ridges made in ploughing for the ſeed, which 
it was neceſſary to break down by harrowing, as ſoon as 
the ſeed was ſowed, that fo the ſap in this dry land might 
be preſerved as much as poſſible. This is the more pro- 
| bable, as Columella calls the top of the ridge camulus 1 
Liras autem ruſtici vocant eaſdem porcas cum fic aratum 
« eſt, ut interduos latius diſtantes ſulcos, medius cumulus 
© ficcam ſedem ſrumentis praebeat ;* Col. lib, 11. cap. rv, 
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fowing. That there were two different ways of 
ſowing among the Romans, as with us, is cer- 
' tain, a ſowing above furrow, and a ſowing un- 
der furrow : But, in what manner theſe different 
operations were performed, is indeed uncertain. 
It is evident, however, that they were not per- 
formed by the Romans as they are by us; for, 
beſides that by them the. corn' was made to riſe 
in-rows, in the one caſe it was laid ſo as to be 
ſecured from wetneſs, and in the other, ſo as 
to be ſecured from drought, | 

It is very probable, that, when the ſeed was 
ſown on the ridges, it was done in the manner 
that has been deſcribed. For, if in this manner 
ſeed is ſown and covered, it is certain that the 
corn will rife in rows, that on each ſide of the 
rows there will be furrows for carrying off the 
ſuperfluous water, and that there will alſo be 
intervals for the operation of hoeing ; the very | 
things by which the Roman method of ſowing 
upon ridges was diſtinguiſhed, This is ſtill the 
more probable, as the method of ſowing deſcri- 
bed, was practiſed in Italy not many years ago, 
and, perhaps, is {till practiſed at this day. Vin- 
cenzo Janara gives a particular deſcription of it: 
But, fays be, let us return to the plough, 
'< by 
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© by which we lay out land in two ways, the one 
© way in broad lands, (vannegie) which is the 
© union of many earths of furraws together, by* 
bus called (laghe) the other way in ſtitches (qua- 
© derni) which, from the Latins, are called porche. 
After deſcribing the vannegie, and giving di- 
rections how to plough in them to the beſt ad- 
vantage, he adds; It is common to plough in 
© quaderni, when ſeed is ſown. After the broad 
© lands are harrowed and ſown, the ploughman, 
© making a furrow, covers about a foot and a half 
© broad of the ſown land with the earth which 
he raiſes with the plough ; afterwards, turning 
© to the other fide, he makes another furrow a- 
© bout three feet diſtant from the firſt, the earth 
© of which he throws againſt the other earth, 
© which he had juſt before raiſed from the oppo- 
© fite furrow, ſo that the whole grain is laid un- 
£ der the two earths united, and thus is formed 
as it were a little bank, (un' arginetto) called 
© ſo by ſome, as called by us quaderno, about 
© three feet broad, with furrows on the ſides to 
carry off the ſuperfluous moiſture, ſo hurtful 
to the ſown corn There is no difference 


between 


. A P 
Ma ritorneamo all' aratro, col quale diſponeamo ter- 
5 . ra 
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between this and the old Roman method, except 
that i in the Roman method, the ſeed Was cover- 
ed with a plough t that had two mold boards, by 
which the work would be done more exactly and 
alſo more expeditio uſly. 

When the ſeed was ſown in the furroms, it is 
probable that the land was ploughed i in the fame 
manner, or by the common plough in very 
broad furrows, and then ſown or covered with 
rakes. or harrrows. By this method, the ſeed 
would likewiſe be laid in rows, but in the fur- 
rows, inſtead of its being on the ridges, as by 

| the 
ra in due modi, Vana-in vanneggie, quale & un? uncone 
di molle glebe infieme, da noi chiamate laghe; Valtro in 
quaderni, quali da latini ſono chiamate porche. r 
a quaderni per lopiu quando fi ſemina, però che appiana- 
te con Verpico la vanneggie, e ſeminate, il Befolco facendo 
un ſolco con quella terra, qual con Paratro alza copre 
circa un piede; e mezo del terrend ſeininaio, dapdi vol- 
tando dall“ altra parte col fare un altro ſoleo diſlante 
dall' primo circa tré piedi; eon queſt” altra gleba, che 
rivolge contro Paltra, che poco dianzi ha levata dall* 
oppoſto ſolco, accio che tutto il grano reſti coperto da 
queſte due glebe unite, e coſi formi quaſi un” arginetto i in 
tal quiſa da alcuni chiamato, come da noi quaderno largo 
tre piedi con li latterali ſolchi par deviar e ſcholar Phumi- 
dita ſuperflua tanto nociva a ſeminari ; Vincenzo Tang 
lib. vi. p. 428. 430. 
Vole . 3 * 
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the other way. That the corn would grow up 
in rows, if ſown upon land ploughed in the 
manner here mentioned, in very wide furrows, 
Is certain; we may obſerve many fields of ſpring 
barley in this country, almoſt all the plants of 
which appear in rows, at about one foot diſtant 
the one from the other, with very few in the in- 
tervals. This is owing to the land being plough- 
ed in two broad furrows, and the ſeed being 
ſown immediately after ploughing. When the 
plough, in going, takes off very broad earths, 
they are laid diſtin from each other with hol- 
lows between them, and, if ſeed is ſown before 
the earths ſubſide, it falls naturally into theſe 
hollows, and by that means riſes in rows. Were 
theſe earths taken off but a little broader, the 
hollows between them would be like furrows, 
and was ſeed immediately ſown, and raked along 
the earths with the hand, as was probably done 
by the Romans, inſtead of being harrowed both 
along and acroſs, as is commonly done with us, 
I am perſuaded that corn would riſe in very di- 
ſtinct rows, with ſearcely a plant in the intervals &. 
Sinee writing the above, this method of ſowing has 
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In theſe ways of ſowing, one half of the land 
would only be ſown ; and, it is probable, that 
this was the caſe, as they uſed only one half of 
the ſeed commonly ſown with us, as ſhall be af- 
terwards ſhown. | 

The drills invented of late years, make the 
ſowing in rows very eaſy, as by them we can 
ſow in rows at the diſtance the one from the o- | 
ther that is found moſt convenient. This prac- 
tice 18 attended with this very great advantage, 
that one-half, or perhaps more of the ſeed, com- 
monly ſown, may be ſaved, which will do much 
more than balance the additional expence: of 
hoeing. It is not certain, however, whether the 
modern drills are an improvement upon the 
ancient method of ſowing. By the drills, the 
ſeed is indeed ſcattered more equally through 
the field, and the corn more eaſily hoed and 
cleared from weeds ; but, by the Roman me- 

| thod 
been tried. A geld having been prepared for the ſeed- 
ſurrow, was ribbed acroſs, each rib being formed by one 
lout, or veering of the plough, throwing two furrows up- 
on or towards each other. In this ſituation the field was 
ſown, and the corn appeared in diſtin rows, at about 


14 inches diſtance the one from the other. The field was 
twice hand-hoed, and produced a very good crop. 
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| thod of ſowing, the corn is better prevented from 


lodging. By the drills, the whole field is co- 
vered in narrow rows, at ſome diſtance the one 
from the other, by which means, hoeing the in- 
tervals clears the field of weeds ; whereas, in the 


Roman method of ſowing, it was neceſſary not 


only to hoe the intervals, but alſo to weed the 
rows ; but, by the Roman method of ſowing, a 


greater quantity of ſeed being laid together, and 


the intervals being much wider, the top of the 
plants are leſs heavy in proportion to the root, 


and more air is admitted to harden the ſurface, 
and ſtrengthen the ſtalks. 


The number of plants crowded together in 


the Roman method of ſowing, is probably an 


adyantage to the crop in other reſpects. Young 
plants placed near to one another, ſeem to 
ſtrengthen each other as long as' they have as 
much air and food as they require. When, in 


any part of a field, the ſeed, by ſome accident, 
 Jon-Sullen very uct, the-Piants, from. this ſeod, | 


ſpring up with much more vigour than in the 


other parts of the field, where a leſs quantity 


of ſeed has fallen: They continue to flouriſh for 


ſome time, and, it is probable, would come to 


perfection, were they arranged in ſuch a manner 
* .4 . A 0 5 4 a8 
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as to admit the air and afford a ſufficiency of 
nouriſhment. This is confirmed by an experi- 


ment made by M. Lullin de Chateauvieux: He 


prepared a piece of land, 1 20 feet long and one 


and a half foot broad; this he divided into ſquares 


of ſix inches each; in theſe ſquares he ſowed 


barley from one to fix grains in each, and, when 


the plants had come to perfection, he found that 
the ſquares produced nearly in proportion to the 


quantity of grains ſown in them: The difference 
too being commonly on the ſide of the grains, 
according to the quantity of them ſown in the 


ſquares ; ſo that the ſquares, where fix grains 


were ſown, produced more than fix times the 


quantity of ſtalks produced by the ſquares where 
there was only one grain ſown, more than three 
times the quantity produced by the ſquares where 


two grains were ſown, and ſo of the others. The 


only exception is in. the ſquares where three 
grains were ſown, which produced a little more 

than half of the quantity produced by the ſquares 
with ſix grains . Whether the quantity of grains 

in ſuch ſquares may be further increaſed. to ad- 

vantage, is uncertain; however, from this expe- 
riment, 


* Dy Hamel; tow. iv. p. 432+ 
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riment, it appears, that plants of corn, to a cer. 
tain number, placed near to each other, inſtead 
of being weakened, are thereby ſtrengthened, and 
therefore, that it is an advantage to ſow corn-in 
broad rows, or very thick where the rows are nar- 
row, provided there are ſufficient intervals to ad- 
mit the air, and give the plants room to extend 
their roots, which is the very thing that ſeems to 
have been done by the Roman method of ſow- 
ing. This plan of ſowing ſeed, ſuppoſing the 
crop ſhould not be augmented, muſt prove of 
great advantage to the ſociety. in which it is ex- 
ecuted, by providing both food and uſeful la- 
bour to a greater number of hands; it is there- 
fore worthy of the attention of every perſon who 
has the good of his country at heart. Could 
this ſcheme be univerſally introduced, it would 
| have an effect far beyond what a perſon, at firſt 
ſight, can imagine. Let us conſider what effect 
it would have upon a farm, in which, for exam 
ple, a hundred Scots acres, or one hundred and 
twenty-five Engliſh, are ſown annually; theſe 
hundred acres take, in the ordinary way of ſow- 
ing, about one hundred bolls of corn for ſeed. 
Now, could any ſcheme be eſtabliſhed, by which 
the ſame crops could be raiſed from one-half of 

the 
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the ſeed, there would be on this farm fifty bolls 
of corn ſaved, which is almoſt ſufficient to main- 
tain four families, and which is as much as is 
conſumed by the whole labourers upon a farm 
of this kind in the preſent management. Was 
the number. of labourers in the kingdom to be 
increaſed in this proportion, and the ſame quan- 
tity of corn provided for the other members of 
the ſociety, the increaſe of power and riches there. 


by produced, would be much greater than one 
can at preſent imagine. 
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